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PREFACE 

THE  text  of  this  edition  owes  most  to  Prof.  Gilbert 
Murray's  edition  of  the  play  in  Vol.  Ill  of  his 
Euripides;  the  commentary  to  the  works  of  Paley  and 
Vater.  As  this  edition  is  not  based  on  independent 
examination  of  the  mss.  I  have  dispensed  with  critical 
notes,  merely  indicating  at  the  foot  of  the  page  the 
reading  or  readings  of  the  most  important  mss.  in 
passages  where  I  have  had  recourse  to  the  conjectures 
of  scholars.  Such  passages,  however,  have  been  dis- 
cussed at  length  in  the  commentary. 

The  appendix  on  vv.  874-8  I  owe  to  the  kindness 
of  Prof.   G.   Norwood  of  University  College,  Cardiff. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  choric  passages  I  have 
followed  the  system  of  O.  Schroder  in  his  Cantica 
Euripidis,  published  in  the  Teubner  series,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred  for  an  elaborate  analysis  of  the  rhythms. 

My  best  thanks  are  due  to  my  former  college  tutor, 
Prof.  Beare  of  Dublin,  who  not  only  has  permitted  me 
to  use  in  the  introduction  portions  of  an  article  which 
I  contributed  in  1913  to  Heruiathena,  of  which  journal 
he  is  editor,  but  has  contributed  many  criticisms  and 
suggestions  on  matters  treated  in  the  commentary;  also 
to  my  former  colleagues  in  University  College,  Bangor, 
Dr  E.  V.  Arnold  and  Dr  Hudson-Williams;  and  to  my 
friend.  Rev.  C.  B.  Armstrong,  Head  Master  of  Cork 
Grammar  School. 

W.    H.    PORTER. 

University  College,  Cork, 
Jtdy,   1916. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  Rhesus  has  perhaps  excited  a  greater  difference  of 
opinion  among-  those  who  have  discussed  its  literary  value 
and  significance  than  any  other  extant  Greek  play.  This 
has  happened  mainly  because  critics  have  not  approached  it 
with  an  open  mind.  Their  real  interest  has  lain  in  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  Rhesus  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  genuine  work 
of  Euripides.  This  question,  first  raised  by  certain  ancient 
critics,  has  been  debated,  not  infrequently  with  some  asperity, 
by  every  generation  of  scholars  from  the  days  of  Scaliger. 
It  is  significant  that  those  who  deny  the  authenticity  of  the 
play  generally  proceed  to  denounce  it  as  a  feeble  and  mediocre 
production^,  while  almost  every  upholder  of  its  Euripidean 
title  has  adjudged  it  a  meritorious  work  not  unworthy  of  its 
author. 

Of  late  the  protagonists  on  either  side  have  approached 
the  problem  with  more  diffidence,  and  are  consequently  less 
eager  to  call  in  aesthetic  arguments  to  support  their  critical 
position.  No  opponent  of  the  traditional  view,  except  per- 
haps Wilamowitz,  would  now  assert  that  the  faults  of  the  play 
in  themselves  make  it  impossible  to  believe  that  Euripides 
wrote  it  ;  no  supporter,  not  even  Professor  Murray,  would 
claim  that  its  merits  are  such  that  no  lesser  poet  could  have 
done  so. 

Hence  it  has  become  less  difficult  for  the  student,  in 
dealing  with  the  interpretation  and  literary  significance  of 
the  play,  to  keep  his  judgment  unbiassed  by  the  problem  of 

^  E.g.  Valckenaer,  Morstadt,  Hermann,  Hagenbach,  Menzer, 
Wilamowitz  ;  with  whom  contrast  Vater,  Paley,  Hartung. 
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authorship,  and  to  reserve  the  latter  for  independent  examina- 
tion. 

I.    The  Plot  and  its  Sources 

Although  the  story  of  the  Rhesus  is  derived  in  the  main 
from  the  Doloneia,  the  tenth  book  of  our  Iliad^  Christ  is 
hardly  accurate  in  describing  the  drama  as  lUadis  carmen 
dediictiini  in  actus  ;  for  the  last  scene,  which  is  certainly  not 
the  least  impressive  and  significant  portion  of  the  play,  is 
drawn  from  totally  different  sources.  In  the  earlier  scenes 
most  of  the  divergences  from  the  epic  story  are  due  to  a 
desire  for  unity  of  time  and  place,  which,  on  the  Greek  stage, 
was  almost  a  necessity  on  account  of  the  constant  presence 
of  the  chorus  throughout  the  action.  Such  divergences 
have  no  special  significance. 

It  will  be  convenient,  however,  for  the  sake  of  clearness, 
to  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  plot,  in  spite  of  the  famiharity 
of  the  subject-matter. 

Achilles  having  withdrawn  his  forces,  the  Greeks  are  no 
longer  able  to  resist  the  onslaught  of  Hector.  A  day  of 
disaster  has  forced  them  to  take  refuge  behind  the  rampart  of 
their  naval  camp.  The  victorious  Trojans  are  spending  the 
night  around  their  fires  on  the  open  plain.  The  play  begins 
with  the  arrival  of  a  body  of  excited  sentries  (forming  the 
chorus)  who  rush  into  the  orchestra  and  loudly  call  on  Hector. 
It  is  past  midnight,  but  they  have  noticed  a  blaze  of  light  in 
the  camp  of  the  foe.  Hector,  rising  in  haste,  verifies  their 
report,  and  concludes  that  the  Greeks  are  meditating  im- 
mediate flight.  To  check  their  design  he  is  about  to  order  a 
night  attack  on  the  Greek  rampart,  when  Aeneas  opportunely 
appears  and  persuades  him  before  taking  action  to  send  out 
a  spy  to  investigate  the  mystery.  Hector  accordingly  appeals 
for  a  volunteer,  and  Dolon,  one  of  his  ντΐαστ^ισται^^  offers  him- 
self for  the  enterprise  on  condition  of  receiving  as  his  share 
of  the  spoils  of  victory  the  horses  of  Achilles.  The  bargain 
completed,  he  retires  to  disguise  himself  for  his  mission. 

1   V.  2. 
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At  this  point  we  meet  a  deviation  from  Homer  of  an 
exceptional  kind.  Homer's  Dolon  is  not  disguised  (//.  X. 
334  f.),  though  clad  in  a  grey  wolPs  hide,  and  wearing  a 
ferret-skin  cap  upon  his  head.  But  in  the  play  Dolon  will 
go  forth,  actually  disguised  as  a  wolf.  To  quote  Professor 
Murray's  version  (w.  208-215): — 

A  grey  wolfs  hide 
Shall  wrap  my  body  close  on  either  side  ; 
My  head  shall  be  the  mask  of  gleaming  teeth, 
My  arms  fit  in  the  fore-paAvs  like  a  sheath, 
My  thighs  in  the  hinder  parts.    No  Greek  shall  tell 
'T  is  not  a  wolf  that  walks,  half-visible, 
On  four  feet  by  the  trenches  and  around 
The  ship-screen.     When  it  comes  to  empty  ground 
It  stands  on  two. — That  is  the  plan,  my  friend  ! 

These  tactics,  be  they  effective  or  ridiculous,  are  not,  as 
critics  used  to  think,  an  invention  of  the  poet,  but  are  derived 
from  a  legend  of  unknown  antiquity.  The  disguised  Dolon 
does  not,  indeed,  figure  again  in  our  extant  literature  (though 
he  may  have  played  a  part  in  the  D0I071  of  the  comic  poet 
Eubulus),  but  is  depicted  on  a  cylix  fragment,  bearing  the 
signature  of  Euphronius.  This  cylix,  now  at  Munich,  is 
adorned  with  a  representation  of  the  death  of  Dolon.  It  is 
thus  described  by  Mr  J.  A.  K.  Thomson ^  :  "The  spy  is  clad 
in  a  tight-fitting  skin  which  even  retains  the  tail.  By  the 
side  of  Diomedes  stands  Athene,  while  on  the  left  Hermes 
abandons  Dolon  to  his  fate.  The  artist  has  made  his  mean- 
ing quite'clear.  The  skin  is  a  disguise — In  one  detail  only 
does  Euphronius  differ  from  the  Rhesus.  The  Dolon  of  the 
vase  wears  a  helmet ;  Dolon  in  the  play  draws  over  his 
head  the  χάσμα  θηρός  in  the  fashion  familiar  to  us  from  the 
representations  of  Heracles. "  As  Euphronius  flourished  at 
the  end  of  the  sixth  and  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  the 
legend  of  the  disguised  Dolon  must  at  any  rate  be  older  than 
the  Persian  War. 

1  Class.  Rev.  Deer,  191 1. 
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Dolon  has  retired  as  the  chorus  begin  their  prayer  to 
Apollo  for  his  safety  and  success.  After  this  he  speaks  no 
more.  But  Professor  Murray  suggests  that  he  reappears, 
disguised,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  hymn,  and  silently  goes 
out  into  the  darkness.  The  elaborate  description  of  his  dis- 
guise renders  the  suggestion  highly  probable.  A  herdsman 
now  enters  and  with  difficulty  obtains  an  audience  from 
Hector.  In  a  vivid  narrative  he  describes  the  march  of 
Rhesus,  the  half-divine  lord  of  Thrace,  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Trojans.  Hector  is  scarcely  persuaded  to  accept  such 
belated  aid,  so  confident  is  he  now  of  victory  ;  but  the 
chorus,  in  a  transport  of  enthusiasm,  greet  the  Thracian  as 
Zeus  the  Deliverer,  Zeus  the  Light-Bringer  {φαναίο^),  Ares 
the  Irresistible. 

As  they  finish  their  hymn  of  triumph  Rhesus  arrives  in 
person.  He  excuses  himself  for  his  delay,  and  boasts  loudly 
of  the  exploits  he  intends  to  perform  upon  the  morrow.  After 
a  long  colloquy  Hector  escorts  the  Thracians  to  a  camping- 
ground  outside  the  confederate  lines.  The  chorus  also  leave 
the  orchestra,  to  summon  their  successors.  Stage  and 
orchestra  are  for  the  moment  empty — an  arrangement  which 
occurs  only  five  times  in  the  rest  of  our  extant  dramatic 
literature^. 

But  now  the  stealthy  forms  of  Odysseus  and  Diomedes 
emerge  from  the  darkness.  The  heroes,  we  gather  from  their 
conversation,  have  met  Dolon  on  his  way  to  the  ships  and 
slain  him,  but  not  until  he  revealed  the  watchword  and  told 
them  where  to  find  the  tent  of  Hector,  whom  it  is  their  present 
purpose  to  slaughter  in  his  sleep.  But  Hector  has  gone  with 
the  Thracians  to  their  camping-ground,  and  the  tent  is  empty. 
They  must  return  home  disappointed.  They  have  brought 
with  them  Dolon's  wolf-skin^  (in  the  Dolofieia  they  leave 
it  on  a  tamarisk  tree  to  await  their  return),  and  Professor 

^  Aesch.   Enm.    ly^s.    Soph.    Ajit.   815   (in   both    accompanied 
by  change  of  scene),    Eur.  Hcleti  ^27,   Ale.    746,   Ar.  Ecd.  310. 
^  V.  591  f. 
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Murray,  with  his  keen  eye  for  the  dramatic,  suggests  that  they 
hang  it  up  in  Hector's  tent  to  greet  him  as  he  enters.  They 
have  just  turned  away  when  the  voice  of  Athena  is  heard  out 
of  the  darkness,  warning  them  of  the  arrival  of  Rhesus, 
destined  if  he  survive  this  night  to  save  Troy  and  ruin  the 
Greek  cause.  Odysseus  at  once  sets  off  in  quest  of  Rhesus, 
and  Diomedes  is  about  to  follow  when  Paris  arrives,  seeking 
his  brother  to  tell  him  that  spies  are  reported  in  the  camp. 
Athena,  however,  representing  herself  as  his  patron  goddess, 
Cypris,  calms  his  fears,  and  bids  him  return  to  his  post. 

In  the  Iliad  the  mission  of  Dolon  is  subsequent  to  the 
arrival  of  Rhesus.  Dolon  directs  the  Greeks  to  Rhesus' 
quarters.  They  enter  the  camp  for  the  express  purpose  of 
killing  the  Thracian,  and  accomplish  their  design  without 
further  adventure,  Athena  merely  intervening  to  hasten  their 
departure  when  the  deed  is  done^.  It  is  obvious  how  much 
more  dramatic  is  the  version  adopted  in  the  play.  Here  the 
slaughter  of  Rhesus  is  due  directly  to  Athena's  intervention. 
Our  consciousness  that  the  catastrophe  is  the  work  not  of 
human  treachery  but  of  divine  interposition  supplies,  as 
Patin^  observed,  a  touch  of  tragic  solemnity  lacking  in  the 
Homeric  story.  We  should  note,  too,  how  skilfully  the  poet 
has  linked  up  the  incidents  of  Dolon  and  Rhesus  by  a  few 
words  which  the  Greek  spies  let  fall  in  conversation. 

Meantime  the  guards  have  heard  a  vague  rumour  of  spies 
in  the  camp.  Abandoning  their  purpose  of  seeking  their 
successors,  they  return  and  crowd  tumultuously  into  the 
orchestra,  at  the  very  moment  that  Odysseus  and  Diomedes 
are  coming  back  red-handed  from  the  slaughter  of  the 
Thracian  king.  The  guards  rush  from  the  orchestra  to  the 
stage  (a  proceeding  comparatively  rare  in  Attic  drama) ^  to 
seize  upon  the  foe. 

Then  follows  a  scene  of  confusion  rather  difficult  to  appre- 

^  //.  X.  433,  509.  ^  Euripide,  ii.  p.  162. 

3  "  Hardly  fifteen  certain  examples  are  to  be  found,"  Haigh, 
Attic   Theatre,  p.    155. 
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hend^  Professor  Murray  imagines  Odysseus  and  Diomedes 
appearing  amid  a  crowd  of  Thracians  running  in  disorder. 
But  perhaps  the  Thracians  do  not  discover  the  calamity  till 
afterwards,  as  in  the  Doloneia.  Diomedes  and  Odysseus  are 
at  once  captured  by  the  \vatch.  Where  the  chariot  and 
horses  of  Rhesus  are  at  this  critical  moment  we  are  not  told. 
They  remain  έ'^ω  τον  δράματος.  Odysseus  adopts  a  tone  of 
authority,  posing  as  one  of  the  Trojan  host.  For  a  moment 
he  forgets  himself  With  his  imagination  still  infected  by  the 
slaughter  of  the  king,  he  asks  the  captain  of  the  guard,  r\  σν 
δή  'Ρήσον  κατβκτας ;  Fortunately  for  him  that  personage  has 
no  time  to  think  what  may  be  implied  in  such  a  question. 
He  begins  a  vague  hi  qiioqiie  retort,  αλλά  τόι^  κηνουντα  σ\... 
when  Odysseus,  recovering  himself,  hastily  diverts  attention 
by  crying  Ίσχ^  nas  τι?.  After  a  little  more  parley  he  con- 
descends to  give  the  watchword,  and  is  at  once  taken  into  the 
confidence  of  the  guard,  whom  he  successfully  directs  on  a 
fool's  errand  in  search  of  '  the  spies. '  Then  he  slips  away  in 
the  dark  in  company  with  Diomedes. 

The  guards  soon  re-assemble  and  find  they  have  been 
fooled.  While  they  are  still  lamenting  their  error,  the 
charioteer  of  Rhesus  (who  fills  the  role  played  by  Hippocoon 
in  the  Doloneia)  approaches  them,  and  in  a  speech  full  of 
vivid  detail  tells  of  his  master's  murder  and  his  own  wounding. 
Hector,  when  he  returns,  has  already  learnt  the  fate  of  his  ally, 
but  is  shocked  to  find  himself  denounced  as  the  assassin. 
In  vain  the  sorely  tried  general  protests  his  innocence,  hint- 
ing at  the  wiles  of  Odysseus  ;  his  accuser  persists  in  the 
charge,  and  \vhen  at  last  he  is  led  away  to  have  his  wounds 
treated,  his  suspicions  are  still  undispelled.  The  play  con- 
cludes with  the  appearance  of  the  Muse,  the  mother  of 
Rhesus,  as  dea  ex  machina.  Hovering  over  the  stage  with 
the  body  of  her  son  in  her  arms  she  laments  his  doom, 
denounces  Athena  as  the  true  author  of  the  murder,  declares 

^  Vv.  675-691. 
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her  purpose  of  conveying  the  corpse  home  to  Thrace,  and 
foretells  the  destiny  and  honours  awaiting  the  dead  hero. 

The  poet  has  often  been  criticized  for  making  the  Muse 
announce  the  true  facts  of  Rhesus"  murder  in  the  absence  of 
the  charioteer,  who,  in  consequence,  continues  to  suspect 
Hector.  Professor  Murray  thinks,  however,  that  "  it  is  a 
clever  touch  to  leave  the  Thracian  still  only  half-convinced 
and  grumbling."  Had  Hectors  exculpation  been  effected  by 
natural  means,  the  arrangement  might  pass  as  a  touch  of 
realism  ;  but  if  a  goddess  is  to  be  called  in  to  vindicate  a 
hero,  we  should  expect  the  vindication  to  be  final.  The  true 
explanation  may  be  that  the  same  actor  was  required  to  take 
the  parts  of  the  Muse  and  the  charioteer  i. 

For  his  final  scene  the  poet  got  little  aid  from  the  Doloneia- 
The  author  of  that  episode  had  but  an  incidental  interest  in 
Rhesus,  who  comes  to  Troy  only  to  meet  his  doom.  Yet 
Rhesus  was  a  great  saga  figure.  In  historical  times  his  name 
was  still  familiar  not  only  in  the  region  of  the  Strymon  but 
throughout  Thrace,  in  the  island  of  Chios,  where  he  was 
associated  with  the  local  heroine,  Arganthone-,  and  in 
Bithynia  and  Troas. 

The  name  ^Rhesus'  is  probably  of  Thracian  origin  ;  ac- 
cording to  a  plausible  suggestion  of  Tomaschek^,  it  is  to  be 
connected  with  the  Latin  rex  ;  if  this  be  so,  it  represents  a 
solitary  survival  in  the  languages  of  Eastern  Europe  of  the 
root  reg^  preserved  in  Indo-iranian  tongues,  and  in  several  of 
those  of  Western  Europe. 

The  parentage  assigned  to  Rhesus  in  the  play  is  no  doubt 
derived  from  the  myths  of  the  Strymon  valley.  The  Doloneia 
calls  the  hero  simply  'son  of  Eioneus'  without  any  hint  that 
Eioneus  is  a  river-god.  Yet,  the  existence  of  a  town  called 
Eion  at  the  mouth  of  the  Strvmon  confirms  the  view  of  the 


^  On  the  allotment  of  parts  see  infra,  p.  1. 

-  Parthenius,  36. 

^  Perdrizet,  Cultes  et  Mythes  du  Pangee,  p.  17, 
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mythologist,  Conon,  that  Eioneus  is  in  reality  only  an  older 
name  of  that  river. 

The  poet  speaks  of  the  mother  of  Rhesus  simply  as  'the 
Muse,'  it  being  the  custom  of  the  tragedians,  in  order  to  fix 
the  attention  of  the  spectator  on  the  great  issues  of  the 
drama,  to  leave  secondary  characters,  messengers,  shep- 
herds, &c.,  unnamed  ^  Mythologists,  however,  insisted  on 
attempting  a  more  precise  determination  of  her  identity. 
With  this  object  the  scholiast^  quotes  from  the  Macedonica 
of  the  younger  Marsyas  (a  writer  known  to  us  from  citations 
in  Pliny  and  Athenaeus)  a  sentence  which  implies  that  the 
memory  of  Rhesus  and  his  mother  had  long  survived  at 
Amphipolis.  Marsyas  states  that  'there  is  a  temple  of  CHo 
at  Amphipolis,  situated  over  against  the  monument  of  Rhesus 
on  a  certain  ridge.' 

The  sudden  apparition  of  the  Muse  with  the  body  of  her 
son  was  probably  suggested'^  by  the  scene  in  the  Psychostasia 
of  Aeschylus,  where  Eos  appears  in  the  air  with  the  body  of 
Memnon. 

The  most  remarkable  passage  in  the  play  is  the  prophecy 
of  the  Muse  concerning  the  ultimate  destiny  of  Rhesus 
(vv.  962-973)  :— 

ovK  ilxTi  -γαίας  is  μ€Χάγχίμον  nebov 
Toaovde  ^ΰμφην  την  evepO*  αΐτήσομαι, 
της  καρποποων  τταίδα  Αημητρος  θίάς, 
"ψυχήν  aveluai  τοΟδ'"   6φ€ίΧ€Τΐς  de  μοι 
τους  ^Ορφίως  τιμώσα  φαίν€σθαί  φίλους, 
κάμοί  μξν  ως  θανών  τ€   κού  Χζυσσων  φάος 
ίσταί  το  Χοιπόν  ου  yap  es  ταντον  ττοτε 
οντ    (ίσιν  οντ€  μητρός   οψ•βΓθ4   Ββμας. 
κρυπτός  δ'   iv  αντροις  της  ύπαργΰρου  χθονος 
άνθρωπο8αίμων  κ^ίσίται  βΧίπων  φάος, 

^    W''ua.mo\vuz,  Α na/ec^.  Eui'ip.  p.  185.  "  Schol.  v.  347. 

3  J.  C.  Rolfe,  in  Harvard  Studies  iv.  p.  69.  Pollux  (4.  130) 
refers  to  the  mechanical  contrivances  used  for  such  scenes. 
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Βάκχου  προφήτης  ωστ€  Tlayyaiov  πίτραν 
ωκησ€,   aepvos  τυΊσιν  (Ιδόσιν  θ€Οί. 

This  passage  may  be  thus  translated:  'He  shall  not 
descend  into  the  dark  earth ;  this  much  shall  I  beg  of  the 
Nether  Bride,  daughter  of  Demeter,  the  goddess  who  giveth 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  to  send  up  his  soul  from  the  dead. 
And  she  is  my  debtor  to  show  manifest  honour  to  the  kins- 
folk of  Orpheus.  And  although  to  me  he  shall  be  as  dead 
henceforth  and  as  one  who  sees  not  the  light,  for  neither 
shall  he  meet  me  any  more  nor  look  upon  his  mother's  face, 
yet  he  shall  lie  concealed  in  the  caverns  of  the  silver-bearing 
land,  a  Spirit-Man\  beholding  the  light,  even  as  the  seer  of 
Bacchus  made  his  habitation  in  Pangaeum's  rock,  a  god 
revered  by  those  who  understand.' 

The  prophecy  of  the  Muse,  so  allusive  and  obscure, 
suggests  three  questions  for  consideration  :  (i)  How  does 
the  poet  conceive  the  condition  of  Rhesus  after  death? 
(2)  How  are  we  to  interpret  the  references  to  Orpheus  and 
the  Βάκχου  προφήτης?  (3)  Whence  did  the  poet  derive  the 
form  of  the  legend  which  assigns  to  Rhesus  a  final  resting- 
place  in  Thracian  soil  ? 

(i)  The  posthumous  existence  attributed  to  Rhesus, 
though  conforming  in  the  main  to  the  doctrine  of  the  dead 
found  elsewhere  in  the  tragedians,  is  quite  alien  to  Homeric 
conceptions 2.  The  Homeric  Greeks  knew  nothing  of  the 
invocation  of  heroes.  They  practised  cremation,  and  held  a 
doctrine  corresponding  to  their  practice.  When  the  body  is 
burned,  the  spirit  enters  the  house  of  Hades,  which  lies  far 
away  in  the  West.  It  can  return  no  more  to  the  land  of  the 
living.  It  takes  no  more  thought  of  the  doings  of  men. 
True,  it  may  be  revived  by  tasting  blood  newly  shed,  but  to 
consult  the  departed  is  possible  only  for  those  who,  like 
Odysseus,  have  voyaged  to  the  land  of  shadows. 

1   So  Murray  translates  άνθρωποδαίμων. 

-  On  the  general  question  see  Ridgeway,  Early  Age  of  Greecey 
I.  ch.  7. 
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There  existed,  however,  in  Greece  an  older  practice 
associated  with  an  altogether  different  conception  of  the 
state  of  the  dead.  Inhumation,  as  practised  in  primitive 
times,  implied  the  notion  that  the  tomb  is  the  dwelling- 
place  of  the  spirit.  It  implied  also  the  possibility  of 
continued  communication  between  the  dead  and  the  sur- 
vivors, for  the  spirit  can  be  kept  awake  by  prayers,  libations, 
and  blood-offerings.  If  the  bones  of  the  dead  ha\^e  been 
transferred  from  one  place  to  another,  the  spirit  follows 
them  ;  and  where  the  tomb  is,  there  for  good  or  ill  is  felt 
the  spirit's  influence.  This  belief,  which  still  prevailed  in 
historic  times — witness  Herodotus'  tales  (l.  67,  v.  67)  con- 
cerning the  relics  of  Orestes  and  Adrastus — leads  straight  to 
hero-worship. 

In  the  sixth  century  B.C.  the  practice  of  cremation  was 
coming  into  vogue  in  Athens,  and  with  the  change  in  custom 
there  arose  a  conflation  of  these  two  doctrines.  The  spirit 
is  no  longer  thought  to  have  its  abode  in  the  tomb,  but  far 
away  in  the  world  of  the  dead;  yet  this  world  is  now  de- 
finitely conceived  as  an  under-world.  No  longer  does  it 
signify  whether  the  body  has  been  burned  or  buried :  from 
its  distant  home  beneath  the  earth  the  spirit  can  return  to 
its  ashes  and  hearken  to  the  voice  of  prayer.  This  eclectic 
theory  Professor  Ridge  way  illustrates  from  the  Choephoroe 
(324  ff.,  490  f).  The  body  of  Agamemnon  has  been  burned, 
his  spirit  dwells  beneath  the  earth ;  yet  it  can  be  summoned 
forth ;  the  ritual,  though  long  and  wearisome,  is  effective. 

Such  is  the  doctrine  presupposed  in  Attic  Tragedy ;  but 
the  position  of  Rhesus  is  in  some  respects  unique.  His  soul 
is  not  to  be  'sent  up '  for  some  special  purpose,  but  is  destined 
to  enjoy  perpetually  a  sort  of  life  in  death.  As  Professor 
Murray  puts  it :  "Like  other  Northern  barbaric  princes,  such 
as  Orpheus  and  Zamolxis  and  Holgar  the  Dane,  Rhesus  lies 
in  a  hidden  chamber  beneath  the  earth,  watching,  apparently, 
for  the  day  of  uttermost  need,  when  he  must  rise  to  help  his 
people.     There  is  no  other  passage  in  Greek  Tragedy  where 
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such  a  fate  is  attributed  to  a  hero,  though  the  position  of 
Darius  in  the  Per  sac,  and  Agamemnon  in  the  Choephoroe  or 
Electra,  is  in  some  ways  analogous  ^" 

The  word  άνθρωποδαίμων,  found  nowhere  else  in  this  sense, 
seems  to  mark  the  unique  position  of  the  hero. 

(2)  As  to  Orpheus.  Persephone  is  asked  to  'send  up 
the  soul'  of  Rhesus  'because  he  is  a  kinsman  of  Orpheus.' 
Why  should  this  be  a  title  to  favour?  We  know  that  Perse- 
phone had  already  shown  grace  to  Orpheus ;  but  what  had 
Orpheus  done  for  Persephone?  Maass-  finds  the  clue  to 
the  problem  in  v.  943 :  μυστηρίων  re  των  απορρήτων  φανας 
ebei^ev  Όρφ^ύς.  There  is  little  doubt  that  in  the  Orphic 
mysteries  Persephone  had  her  part,  while  in  the  mysteries 
of  Eleusis,  in  which  the  goddess  \vas  specially  concerned, 
Orphic  features  were  prominent^.  It  would  be  then  as  hiero- 
phant  and  religious  reformer  that  Orpheus  conferred  an 
obligation  on  the  goddess. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  four  lines  of  the  passage  under 
consideration  : 

κρυπτυς  δ'  ev  αντροις  της  ύπαργνρον  χθονος 
ανθρωποδαίμων  κζίσβται  βλέπων  φάος, 
Βάκχου  προφήτης  ωστ€  Τία-γγαίου   πέτραν 
ώκησ€,   σεμνός  τοίσιν  eldoaiv  deos. 

Here  the  Muse  is  comparing  her  son  in  his  high  estate  of 
ανθρωποδαίμων  with  some  'prophet  of  Bacchus  who  made  his 
habitation  on  Pangaeum's  rock.' 

Unfortunately  the  words  are  obscure,  and  there  are  at 
least  three  different  interpretations  of  the  passage.  We  can- 
not even  be  sure  whether  the  words  σεμνός  ...  θεός  are  to  be 
referred  to  ανθρωποδαίμων  or  προφήτης.  It  is  safer,  however, 
with  most  modern  editors,  to  refer  them  to  προφήτης,  both  on 
account  of  the  order,  and  because  otherwise  the  description 
of  the  προφήτης  would  be  left  very  curt. 

1  Murray,  Rhesus  (transl.),  note  on  v.  962  ff. 

-  Maass,  Orpheus,  p.  67. 

^  See  Harrison,  Proleg.  to  Gk  Religion,  pp.  474  and  539  if. 
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There  was  a  shrine  of  Bacchus  on  Pangaeum.  We  know 
from  Herodotus  that  the  Satrae,  a  tribe  whose  chief  seat  was 
on  that  mountain,  possessed  an  oracle  of  Dionysus  'on  the 
highest  peaks,'  wherein  the  Bessi  acted  as  interpreters^;  and 
this  may  be  the  oracle  mentioned  by  Dion  Cassius-  as 
having  been  taken  from  the  Bessi,  and  transferred  to  the 
Odrysians  by  Crassus. 

But  who  is  the  προφήτηί?  According  to  Vater  and 
Dindorf  it  is  Lycurgus,  king  of  the  Edonians.  This  hero 
appears  in  Homer^  as  a  persecutor  of  Dionysus.  Sophocles'^ 
tells  how  he  was  confined  by  the  god  'in  a  rocky  prison.' 
From  Apollodorus-5  we  further  learn  that  he  was  carried  by 
the  Edonians  to  Mount  Pangaeum,  and  put  in  bonds,  and 
there  Dionysus  had  him  torn  asunder  by  horses.  Yet  there 
is  some  evidence  that  by  a  transformation  not  unknown  in 
primitive  religion  he  was  sometimes  identified  with  Dionysus 
himself.  Strabo^  informs  us  :  [ol  Φρνγ€ς]  τον  Αωννσον  και 
τον  ^Ή,δωνον  AvKOvpyov  avvayovTes  els  ev  την  ομοτροπιαν  των  ί€ρών 
αΐνίττονται.  FarnelF,  it  is  true,  finds  'no  direct  record  of  the 
worship  of  Lycurgus,  or  his  prophetic  character.'  But  there 
is  a  grotto  near  the  summit  of  Pangaeum  where,  according 
to  Perdrizet^,  superstitious  rites  are  practised  even  at  the 
present  day  ;  and  this  grotto  may  have  been  the  seat  of  the 
barbarian  oracle  and  the  legendary  scene  of  Lycurgus'  im- 
prisonment. As  we  have  seen,  the  hero's  grave  becomes  his 
shrine. 

More  recently  Maass'^  has  argued  with  much  ingenuity 
for  the  identification  of  the  '  prophet '  with  Orpheus.  The 
Muse  has  already  mentioned  Orpheus  by  name  ;  and  a 
second  reference  by  allusion  would  not  be  unnatural.  The 
association  of  Orpheus  with  Dionysus  is  a  subject  constantly 

1  Hdt.  vii.  Ill,  112.  -  LI.  25.  ^  //.  VI.  130. 

•  •*  AnL  955  f.  5  3.  5•  4•  *^  >^•  P•  471• 

''  Cu/is  of  the  Greek  States,  vol.  v.  p.  100,  note. 
^  Op.  cit.  p.  37  f.  ^   Orpheus,  p.  67  f. 
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referred  to  in  literature  from  Herodotus  onwards.  There 
would  be  nothing  improbable  in  Orpheus  being-  called  the 
'prophet  of  Bacchus.'  But  have  we  any  grounds  for  con- 
necting him  with  the  cult  of  the  god  on  Mount  Pangaeum  ? 

Virgil,  as  Maass  observes,  following  Alexandrian  authority, 
makes  Orpheus  bewail  '  his  half-regained  Eurydice  '  by  the 
waters  of  Strymon  ;  where  also  he  meets  his  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  indignant  Maenads i.  Already  Aeschylus  in  his 
Bassarids  had  told  how  on  Pangaeum  Thracian  Maenads 
tore  Orpheus  to  pieces  and  scattered  his  limbs  on  every  side  ; 
but  the  Muses  collected  them  again,  and  buried  them  in  the 
place  called  Leibethra.  The  best-known  place  of  this  name 
was  in  Macedonia,  under  Mount  Olympus,  but  for.  the 
Leibethra  of  Aeschylus'  tragedy  Maass  bids  us  carry  our 
search  no  farther  than  Pangaeum  itself,  quoting  Himerius 
{Or.  XIII.  4)  :  Χ^φηθριοι  μίν  ovv  Yiayyaiov  πρόσοικοι  Όρφβα 
τον  Καλλιόπης  τον  θρά<ων  (θανμαζον,  κ.τ.Χ. 

Omitting  Maass's  subsidiary  arguments,  we  may  sum- 
marize thus  his  main  contention.  The  prophet  is  a  '  holy  god 
to  those  who  understand ' ;  Orpheus'  mysteries  were  closely 
associated  with  Dionysus.  The  prophet  'made  his  habita- 
tion on  Pangaeum's  rock';  on  Pangaeum  Dionysus  had 
an  oracle  ;  on  Pangaeum  (according  to  Aeschylus)  Orpheus 
perished  ;  at  Leibethra,  on  the  borders  of  Pangaeum,  the 
Muses  buried  him.  Here  we  should  be  prepared  to  find  a 
seat  of  his  worship.  According  to  Maass,  then,  the  four  lines 
of  the  play  above  quoted  may  be  thus  paraphrased :  '  Orpheus' 
shrine  and  oracle  are  on  Mount  Pangaeum  :  Rhesus,  too, 
shall  have  a  shrine  in  a  cavern  in  the  plain  below.'  The 
cavern-shrine  reminds  us  of  the  legends  of  the  Thracian 
Zamolxis  and  the  Boeotian  Amphiaraus  and  Trophonius. 

Perdrizet^  has  criticized  in  detail  these  arguments  of 
Maass.  We  know  nothmg  elsewhere,  he  maintains,  of 
Lycurgus  or  Orpheus  as  prophets  of  Bacchus  on  Pangaeum. 

1  Georg.  IV.  508  ff.,  520  flf. 

2  Op.  cit.  pp.  27,  31. 

P•  b 
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Nor  does  he  accept  Maass's  explanation  of  Leibethra.  The 
Pangaean  Leibethra  is  a  mere  fiction  of  Himerius,  a  late 
writer  (c.  350  A.D.).  The  'unanimous  tradition  of  antiquity ' 
placed  the  grave  of  Orpheus  in  the  famous  Leibethra,  under 
Mount  Olympus,  whither  the  Muses  bore  the  dead  prophet 
from  Pangaeum,  just  as  in  our  play  the  Muse  bears  the  body 
of  Rhesus  from  Troy. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  Pangaeum  was 
inhabited  by  a  branch  of  the  Pierians  who  had  migrated 
thither  in  early  times  from  the  district  of  Pieria,  near  Mount 
Olympus.  It  would  not,  therefore,  be  surprising  if  they  gave 
the  name  of  Leibethra  to  a  .locality  in  their  new  home  ;  nor 
would  it  be  strange  if  the  new  Leibethra  had  in  time  come  to 
be  associated  with  the  name  of  Orpheus. 

Perdrizet  further  objects  that  nothing  in  the  Bassarids^  so 
far  as  we  know,  proves  that  Orpheus  was  associated  on 
Pangaeum  with  the  cult  of  the  Thracian  Bacchus,  or  that  the 
syncretism  which  ultimately  amalgamated  the  Dion)  siac  and 
Orphic  religions  was  an  accomplished  fact  in  the  time  of 
Aeschylus. 

On  this  latter  point  Miss  Harrison^,  who  believes  that  "  by 
the  time  of  Herodotus  the  followers  of  Orpheus  and  Bacchus 
are  regarded  as  substantially  identical,"  cites  the  passage, 
where  the  historian,  speaking  of  certain  Egyptian  customs, 
observes  that  the  Egyptians  όμολογβουσι  ταΰτα  τοϊσι  ^ΟρφικοΊσι 
καΧ^νμένοισι  και  Βακρ^ικοίσι^. 

Perdrizet's  own  interpretation  of  our  passage  is,  I  think, 
open  to  more  serious  objection.  He  starts  with  the  assump- 
tion that  the  προφήτης  Βάκχου  is  none  other  than  Rhesus  him- 
self. Hence  the  text  must  be  corrupt.  We  must  recall  the 
vexed  lines  once  more  to  the  reader's  notice — 

κρυπτοί  δ'   ev  avrpois  της  υπαργυρου  χθονος 
άνθρωποδαίμων  KetaeTai  βλέπων  φάος^ 
Βάκχου  προφτ'της  ωστ€  Παγγαίου  πετραν 
ωκησ€^  σεμνός  τοίσιν  clboaiv  Beos. 

1  Proleg.  p.  454.  2  γ^^^^  n.  gi. 
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A  late  correction  in  the  Palatine  MS.  reads  as  re  for  ώστβ  in 
the  third  line.  With  this  alteration  the  passage  runs  :— 
Rhesus  shall  lie  co7icealed..Jhe  prophet  of  Bacchus  who 
{Bacchus)  made  his  habitation  in  Pangaeunis  rock.  Remem- 
bering, however,  that  os  rf  is  not  strictly  an  Attic  use, 
Perdrizet  offers  as  alternatives  the  conjectures  oy  ye  (Matthiae) 
or  ώ$:  oy  (Madvig),  which  latter  has  not  even  the  merit  of 
being  metrical ! 

But  to  disturb  a  perfectly  intelligible  text  in  the  interests. 
of  a  theory,  however  ingenious,  is  an  altogether  uncritical 
proceeding  ;  and  we  might  add,  in  Perdrizet's  own  phrase, 
"we  have  no  evidence  elsewhere  of  Rhesus  as  prophet  of 
Bacchus."  Lycurgus  and  Orpheus  cannot  be  so  easily 
exorcised. 

(3)  However  we  identify  the  προφήτης,  the  notion  that 
the  dead  Rhesus  was  transported  to  his  native  Thrace  is  as 
alien  to  Homer  as  the  '  eschatology '  of  the  Muse's  prophecy  ; 
and  the  Homeric  tradition  on  this  point  represents  current 
Athenian  opinion  in  the  fifth  century.  Polyaenus^  tells  us 
that  Hagnon,  when  founding  the  colony  of  Amphipolis 
(437-6  B.C.),  sent  an  expedition  to  Troy,  at  the  bidding  of  an 
oracle,  and  brought  back  the  bones  of  Rhesus,  which  he 
buried  near  the  Strymon.  The  account  of  Polyaenus  may 
be  embellished  with  fanciful  details  ;  but  when  we  remember 
that  some  forty  years  previously  the  Athenians  had  trans- 
ferred from  Scyros  to  Athens  bones  which  they  believed  to 
be  those  of  Theseus,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  with  Rohde^  accept  the  story  of  Hagnon's 
expedition. 

Thus  we  see  the  Athenians  actually  believed  that  the 
ashes  of  Rhesus  had  been  laid  beneath  a  heap  of  gathered 
ground  on  the  plain  of  Troy.  The*  poet  has  obviously 
followed  in  this  matter  a  different  tradition.  Two  questions 
at  once  suggest  themselves  :     On  what  authority  does  the 

1  Strat.  6,  53. 

-  Psyche^•,  i•  note  2. 
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poet  represent  Rhesus  as  buried  in  Thrace  ?  What  led  him 
to  abandon  the  form  of  the  legend  generally  accepted  in 
Greece  ? 

We  can  adduce  some  grounds  for  believing  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  legends  current  among  the  Thracians,  the  bones  of 
Rhesus  rested  in  some  local  shrine. 

The  eagerness  of  Hagnon  and  his  Athenians  to  deposit 
the  supposed  relics  of  the  hero  within  the  precincts  of  their 
«colony  can  hardly  be  explained,  except  on  the  assumption 
that  the  hero  was  already  an  object  of  veneration  to  the 
natives  of  the  district.  Rohde,  indeed,  regards  Rhesus  as 
the  ancestor-god  of  the  Edonians,  as  Zamolxis  of  the  Getae, 
and  Sabazios  of  other  Thracian  stocks.  To  the  Athenians, 
no  doubt.  Rhesus  was  simply  a  Thracian  hero,  slain  and 
buried  in  the  Troad,  whose  supernatural  protection  for  the 
new  colony  might  be  secured  by  bringing  back  his  relics.' 
But  we  need  not  suppose  that  the  Edonians  connected  the 
Rhesus  whom  they  worshipped  as  ancestor-god  or  national 
hero  with  an  obscure  incident  in  the  tale  of  Troy. 

Bethe^  has  given  good  reason  to  suppose  that,  according 
to  the  primitive  form  of  the  legend,  it  was  not  in  Troy  that 
Rhesus  perished,  but  in  Thrace  itself,  warring  against  the  son 
of  Ares,  the  savage  Diomedes,  who  fed  his  steeds  on  human 
flesh,  and  was  himself  at  last  slain  by  Heracles  ;  and  that  the 
story  had  reference  to  the  struggles  between  the  native 
Thracians  and  the  early  Greek  colonists.  Subsequently, 
when  Diomedes  was  transformed  into  the  chivalrous  son  of 
Tydeus,  and  absorbed  into  the  Trojan  story.  Rhesus  in  turn 
was  made  an  ally  of  the  Trojans,  and  the  scene  of  his  calamity 
transferred  from  Thrace  to  Troy.  Among  the  Thracians  it 
is  likely  that  the  Rhesus  legend  survived  in  local  and  primi- 
tive forme,  superseded  for  the  Greeks  by  the  Homeric  version, 

Philostratus''^    tells    of  a    shrine    of    Rhesus    on    Mount 

^    Vide  Pauly-Wissowa,  Real-Encycl.  s.v.  Diomedes. 
^  Heroic,  p.  691.     Philostratus  belongs  to  the  earlier  half  of  the 
3rd  century,  a.d. 
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Rhodope  :  *  Rhesus,  whom  Diomedes  slew  in  Troy,  is  said 
to  inhabit  Rhodope,  and  they  recount  many  wondrous  deeds 
of  his  ;  for  they  say  that  he  breeds  horses,  and  marches  in 
armour,  and  hunts  wild  beasts  ;  and,  in  proof  that  the  hero  is 
a  hunter,  they  tell  how  the  wild  boars  and  gazelles  and  all  the 
beasts  on  the  mountain  come  by  twos  and  threes  to  the  altar  of 
Rhesus,  and  are  offered  in  sacrifice,  unbound  and  unfettered, 
and  yield  themselves  to  the  knife  ;  and  this  hero  is  said  to 
ward  off  plague  from  his  borders.  Now,  Rhodope  is  very 
populous,  and  there  are  many  villages  around  the  shrine' 
(to   Upov). 

Philostratus,  of  course,  accepts  the  Homeric  version  :  but 
the  legend  he  heard  at  the  shrine  knows  nothing  of  a 
catastrophe  at  Troy.  It  merely  depicts,  as  Jessen  observes, 
'  a  genuine  old  Thracian,  whose  chief  concerns  are  war,  the 
chase,  and  the  breeding  of  horses^.' 

The  survival  of  this  legend  on  Mount  Rhodope  in  the 
lime  of  Philostratus  favours  our  contention  that  centuries 
earlier,  in  the  Strymon  valley,  a  similar  legend  was  prevalent, 
associated  with  some  cavern  in  the  district.  No  doubt  as 
the  region  became  Hellenized,  the  Greek  tradition  that  the 
bones  of  the  hero  rested  in  the  citadel  of  Amphipolis  over- 
shadowed and  killed  the  local  belief. 

We  can  hardly  doubt  then  that  (in  the  words  of  Farnell) 
"the  poet's  prophecy  rests  on  local  knowledge."  In  this 
tragedy  he  has  preferred  local  legend  to  Greek  tradition  ; 
he  has  given  his  hero  sepulture  not  in  a  Trojan  barrow,  but 
in  the  'caverns  of  the  silvery  land.' 

But  why?  The  poet  was  confronted  with  a  pecuHar 
problem.  A  writer  who  set  out  to  dramatize  the  legend  of 
Rhesus  could  hardly  change  at  will  the  details  of  a  story 
fixed  for  ever  in  the  pages  of  the  //zW.  But  while  the 
Doloneia  leaves  the  dead  Rhesus  in  Troy,  Thracian  tradition 
(with  which  the  poet  evidently  had  a  thorough  acquaintance) 
insisted  that  somewhere  in  Thrace  —as  to  exactly  where,  the 
^  Roscher's  Lex.  art.  Rhesus. 
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faithful  probably  differed  among  themselves — lay  the  bones 
of  the  national  hero.  The  poet  was  willing  to  become  a 
debtor  both  to  the  Greeks  and  the  barbarians.  Thracian 
tradition  ignored  rather  than  denied  the  death  of  Rhesus  in 
Troy :  the  Doloneia  implies,  but  does  not  actually  assert,  his 
burial  there.  The  poet  saw  that  he  could  without  violence 
weld  these  independent  traditions  into  a  consistent  whole,  by 
the  use  of  a  stage  device,  suggested  perhaps  by  the  Psycho- 
stasia  of  Aeschylus. 

The  introduction  of  the  Muse  provides  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  problem.  Nor  is  it  without  aesthetic  justi- 
fication. It  enables  the  poet  to  add  a  touch  of  novelty  to  a 
familiar  tale.  It  provides  opportunity  for  a  striking  scenic 
effect.  It  imparts  to  a  plot  otherwise  almost  destitute  of 
tragic  emotion  an  element  which  appeals  to  'the  general 
heart  of  men' — the  love  and  sorrow  of  a  mother  for  her  son. 

But  if  it  appears  strange  that  the  poet  did  not  provide,  as 
he  readily  might  have  done,  a  prophetic  anticipation  of  the 
events  of  437  B.C.,  when  the  body  of  Rhesus  was  conveyed 
home  in  state  by  the  fleet  of  the  Athenian  thalassocrats,  the 
explanation  may  be  that  the  play  was  written  before  that 
event  occurred. 

AddendMin 

Dr  Walter  Leaf,  in  an  article  entitled  Rhesus  of  Thrace'^, 
assails  certain  of  the  positions  adopted  above  and  seeks* 
(i)  to  show  that  Rhesus  has  no  legendary  connection  with 
Thrace  and  never  possessed  a  native  cult  in  the  Strymon 
valley,  (2)  to  explain  on  this  hypothesis  the  origin  of  our 
play. 

He  believes  the  Rhesus  of  the  Dolojieia  to  be  "a  purely 

literary  creation  of  the  moment,  devoid  of  local  or  legendary 

background,"  "a  poetic  fiction  created  only  for  the  purpose  of 

supplying  an  effective  object  for  the  night  attack  of  Diomedes 

and  Odysseus." 

1  /.H.S.  XXXV.  I. 
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In  maintaining  the  thesis  that  the  author  of  the  Doloneia 
invented'  Rhesus  Dr  Leaf  points  to  the  vagueness  of  his 
place  of  origin.  He  has  no  local  habitation.  He  is  called  a 
Thracian  ;  but  "the  Thracians  in  Homer,  are,  it  would  seem, 
confined  to  the  Eastern  part"  of  the  region  between  the  Pontic 
Sea  and  the  mouth  of  the  Axios :  they  dwell  "just  north  of 
the  Hellespont";  the  Western  part  being  to  Homer  the  country 
of  the  Cicones  and  Paeonians.  "  So  far  as  Rhesus  can  be 
given  a  home,  it  must  be  somewhere  in  the  Hebrus  valley." 

This  distinction,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  absolute. 
When  Hera  set  out  on  her  journey  for  the  beguiling  of  Zeus^ 

άίζασα  Xlnev  piov  ΟνΧνμποιο 
ΤΙΐΐρΙην  €πφαση  και  Ήμαθίην  €ρατ€ΐνην 
aevar    εφ'   ίηποπολων  θρτ}κώρ  bpea  νιφθ€ντα, 
άκροτάτας   κορυφας,  ουδέ   χθόι>α  μάρπτ€  ποοοίιν, 
εξ  Άθύω   δ'   βπ\  ττόντον  εβήσίτο  κυμαίνοντα. 

Here  the  reference  must  be  to  the  Chalcidice,  and  as 
the  Chalcidice  lies  west  of  the  Strymon  it  follows  that  the  term 
Thracian  might  be  applied  in  Homer  to  a  dweller  on  the 
banks  of  that  river. 

As  Ave  have  already  seen,  the  author  of  the  play  departs 
from  the  Dolojieia  in  describing  the  parentage  of  his  hero. 
In  the  Iliad  he  is  the  son  of  Eioneus ;  in  the  play,  of  the 
Strymon.  Conon's  attempt  to  reconcile  the  accounts  by 
regarding  Eioneus  as  an  older  name  of  the  river,  though 
supported  by  the  name  Εϊοη  given  to  the  town  at  its  mouth, 
does  not  commend  itself  to  Dr  Leaf.  Eioneus,  he  argues, 
only  means  'shore-man'  and  is  the  name  of  four  or  five 
other  personages  in  Greek  mythology.  This,  however,  need 
not  surprise  us.  Εϊοη  is  the  name  of  two  other  places  in 
Thrace  and  Macedonia ;  but  if,  nevertheless,  The  Shore 
was  a  sufficient  designation  for  the  spot  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Strymon  where  the  Greeks  called  for  frade  with  the  natives, 
they   might   naturally   designate  the  river  that  flowed  out 

^  //.  XIV.  224  ff. 
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there,  the  ' Shore-stream  ^'  Indefinite  as  the  Homeric 
account  of  Rhesus  may  be,  there  is  nothing  in  it  incon- 
sistent with  the  view  that  it  represents  a  Thracian  saga 
absorbed  into  the  tale  of  Troy. 

Dr  Leaf  prefers  to  think  that  Rhesus  was  a  purely  'ficti- 
tious' character.  He  does  not  tell  us  whether  he  is  unique 
in  this  respect  among  Homeric  heroes,  or  if  not,  with  what 
other  epic  personages  he  is  to  be  compared. 

Apart  from  the  Doloneia  Dr  Leaf  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  legends  concerning  Rhesus  that 
have  found  their  way  into  Greek  literature. 

There  is  nothing  characteristic  in  Parthenius'  love-tale, 
and  the  account  of  the  hero  in  Philostratus,  though  strange, 
does  not  connect  with  any  other  legend. 

But  (to  take  an  example)  has  Diomedes,  king  of  the 
Bistones,  much  in  common  with  the  son  of  Tydeus,  or  the 
Diomedes  who  was  worshipped  as  a  god  in  Italy? 

Dr  Leaf  makes  little  of  Philostratus  because  he  is  a  late 
writer.  He  does  not,  however,  venture  to  assert  that  Philo- 
stratus' account  of  the  Rhesus-cult  is  another 'invention.'  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Dolojieia  or  the  Euripidean  drama. 
Where  did  it  come  from  ?  Why  should  we  not  regard  it  as 
testifying  to  the  persistence  in  a  remote  region  of  a  native 
legend  and  the  cult  of  a  native  hero.?  Dr  Leaf  neither 
accepts  Philostratus  nor  does  he  explain  him  away.  Yet  he 
must  be  explained  away  before  we  can  be  satisfied  that  the 
Rhesus  of  the  Dolo7ieia  is  an  'invention.' 

Neither  will  Dr  Leaf  allow  that  Rhesus  is  a  Thracian 
name.  The  suggested  connection  with  ?r^'he  calls  'a  curious 
recrudescence  of  pre-scientific  etymology' ;  he  does  not  how- 
ever suggest  an  etymology  of  his  own.  If  Rhesus  was  'in- 
vented' by  the  author  of  the  Doloneia^  one  might  reasonably 

1  Or  we  mii^ht  understand  Eioneus  as  '  the  man  from  Eion  ' 
and  suppose  the  divine  paternity  a  later  development.  The  local 
association  is  what  chiefly  concerns  us. 
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suppose  that  his  name  would  be  a  Greek  word  with  a  meaning 
as  clear  as  that  of  his  father  Eioneus. 

Dr  Leaf  attaches  great  importance  to  Cicero's  statement 
that  Orpheus  and  Rhesus,  though  of  divine  parentage,  are 
nowhere  worshipped  ('nusquam  coluntur').  "We  are  safe  in 
concluding  from  Cicero's  words  that  the  Alexandrines  not 
only  knew  of  no  worship  of  Rhesus,  but  that  they  did  not 
consider  the  tragedy  as  evidence  of  such  worship." 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  Amphipolitans,  after  the 
capture  of  the  city  by  Brasidas,  began  to  neglect  the  Rhesus- 
cult.  If  there  had  been  a  native  cult  on  the  banks  of  the 
Strymon,  it  might  have  disappeared  when  the  region  became 
Hellenised.  In  any  case  the  Athenians  lost  interest  in 
Rhesus,  and  the  Alexandrine  critics  would  not  concern  them- 
selves with  what  went  on  in  the  villages  round  Rhodope. 

Having  thus  satisfied  himself  that  there  is  not  "the  least 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  Edonians  had  ever  heard  of 
Rhesus"  Dr  Leaf  gives  his  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  play. 
"The  tragedy  of  Rhesus  was  a  piece  (foccasio?i  and  the  occasion 
was  the  founding  of  Amphipolis.  It  is  a  political  piece  in- 
tended to  encourage  the  expedition.  The  Rhesus  Avas  written 
in  the  year  437  or  very  near  it."  The  manner  of  its  com- 
position was  this:  "The  author  of  the  Rhesus  has  no  source 
for  his  story  save  Homer  and  his  own  imagination.  He  is 
strictly  limited  by  Homer  till  he  reaches  his  theophany  ;  then 
he  is  quite  unrestricted.  These  are  conditions  unknown  else- 
where. And  he  is  working  under  strictly  hieratic  influence, — 
he  has  to  appear  as  a  champion  of  the  mysteries  in  their 
most  official  and  conventional  aspect — to  represent  them  as 
guiding  infallibly  a  piece  of  state  policy." 

Dr  Leaf  in  his  explanation  of  the  Muse's  prophecy  follows 
Maass  :  Orpheus  is  Bacchus'  προφήτης  with  his  shrine  on  the 
hills  :  Rhesus  will  have  a  similar  shrine  on  the  plain.  But 
he  takes   a  subtler  meaning  out  of  the  Muse's^  complaint 

^  Dr  Leaf  thinks  Rhesus'  relationship  to  the  Muses  an  invention 
of  Euripides.    Does  he  then  suppose  the  proximity  of  the  shrine  of 
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against  Athena.  Instead  of  regarding  it  as  merely  the 
expression  of  a  mother's  grief  and  indignation,  he  interprets 
it  as  a  call  to  Athens  to  right  the  wrong  Athene  committed. 
The  Muses  have  been  very  gracious  to  Athens  in  giving  her 
the  mysteries  of  Orpheus  and  Musaeus,  but  Athene  has  been 
ungrateful  in  bringing  about  the  death  of  Rhesus.  The  only 
remedy  is  to  restore  the  hero  to  his  native  soil. 

But  if  the  story  of  Rhesus  has  no  root  in  Thracian  legend 
how  did  the  poet  know  that  the  Strymon  region  was  his 
native  soil  ?  Dr  Leaf  refers  to  the  oracle  cited  by  Polyaenus 
which  told  the  Athenians  they  should  have  no  success  in 
founding  Amphipolis 

Trpif  av  κομίσητ'  άπο  Ύροίης 
'ρήσου    avevpovres  κάλαμην,  πατρίη  δβ  τ    αρονρ-η 
κρνψητ    €ναγ€ωί. 

But  whence  did  the  oracle  derive  the  information  ? 
It  inve7ited  it.  "If  the  oracle  had  to  find  and  to  recom- 
mend to  Athens  a  Thracian  hero  who  had  died  away  from 
his  own  land,  and  whose  grave  was  known,  so  that  his 
bones  could  be  repatriated,  it  would  seem  that  the  choice 
was  singularly  limited.... Rhesus  came  from  Thrace;  the 
name  is  vague  enough ;  why  not  make  him  the  son  of  the 
Strymon  ? " 

Dr  Leaf,  then,  believes  in  three  'inventions.'  The  author 
of  the  Doloiieia  'invents'  Rhesus;  the  oracle  'invents'  his 
connection  with  the  Strymon  ;  Euripides  'invents'  his  relation- 
ship to  the  Muses.  We  prefer  still  to  think  that  there  was  a 
legendary  basis  for  all  three.    This  is  the  main  point  at  issue. 

But  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  play  is  not  suitable  to 
the  occasion  to  which  Dr  Leaf  (as  Vater  before  him)  has 
attributed  it.  The  occasion  was  the  conveying  home  of  the 
relics  of  Rhesus.  But  in  the  play  the  Muse  refuses  the  kind 
offices  of  Hector  and  herself  takes  charge  of  the  body  for 
conveyance   home.      Surely  the  appearance  of  the  play  in 

Clio  to  the  memorial  of  Rhesus  in  Amphipolis  (mentioned  by 
Marsyas)  a  mere  coincidence,  or  a  result  of  Euripides'  fiction  ? 
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437  B.C.  would  be  a  rediictio  ad ahsurdinn  of  Hagnon's  expe- 
dition to  Troy.  If  the  play  is  by  Euripides  at  all  it  must  have 
been  written  before  the  romantic  exploit  of  Hagnon,  and  the 
oracle  which  was  its  inspiration. 

II.    The  Literary  Significance  of  the  Play 
A  work  of  art  composed  in  a  distant  age,  in  an  environ- 
ment which  we  can  but  imperfectly  comprehend,  must  of 
necessity  remain  something  of  an  enigma.     We  cannot  tell 
precisely  what  impression  it  was  intended  to  produce  on  the 
mind  of  contemporaries  approaching  it  with  preconceptions 
which  the  modern  reader  does  not  share.     Yet  it  is  only  m  so 
far  as  we  succeed  in  placing  ourselves  in  the  mental  attitude 
of  those  for  whom  it  was  written  that  we  can  justly  criticize 
it  at  all.     We  are  thus  forced  to  ask,  What  was  the  poet's 
purpose  in  writing  the  Rhesus-^.      At  first  sight  the  answer 
is    simple.      It    appears    the    most   unpretentious   of   extant 
tragedies.     It  was  written,  we  feel,  not  to  suggest  a  problem, 
but  to  tell  a  story,  and  that  simply  for  the  sake  of  the  story 
itself.     What  we  ought  to  admire  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
familiar  tale  is  presented  to  us,  the  vivid  picture  of  the  Trojan 
camp  on  that  night  of  suspense  and  agony,  the  swiftness 
with   which   incident   succeeds    incident  and    one   emotion 
passes  into  another,  the  appropriateness  of  the  speeches,  the 
rich  colour  of  the  style.     And  this  impression  of  the  play 
would  probably  be  right.     At  any  rate  we  should  find  many 
excellent  critics  on  our  side. 

Most  of  the  attempts  to  read  a  deeper  significance  into 
the  tragedy  are  too  far-fetched  to  need  criticism.  But  the 
view  of  a  recent  writer  on  Euripides,  Dr  H.  Steiger^,  deserves 
notice.  Steiger  maintains  that  the  poet  in  treating  the 
Homeric  myth  adopts  the  attitude  not  of  a  mere  artist  but  of 
a  moral  critic,  who  has  read  the  Doloneia  with  indignation 
and  is  filled  with  rage  against  its  gods  and  heroes.     While 

1  Euripides,  seine  Dichtung  und  seine  Personlichkeit  (Leipzig, 
i9i'2),  p.  9off. 
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the  poet  of  the  Doloneia  regards  the  slaying  of  the  Thracians 
in  their  sleep  as  an  heroic  adventure,  the  poet  of  the  play 
sees  in  it  only  a  savage  and  brutal  murder.  He  condemns 
alike  the  heroes  who  did  the  deed  and  the  goddess  who 
incited  them  to  it.  The  poet  of  the  play,  unlike  Homer,  sides 
with  the  Trojans,  and  if  we  find  something  of  the  braggart  in 
both  Hector  and  Rhesus,  it  is  because  the  poet  is  out  of 
sympathy  with  war  and  warriors.  But  the  fundamental 
teaching  of  the  Rhesus  is  'murder  remains  murder  though 
Pallas  Athene  preside  over  it  from  beginning  to  end. '  Such 
teaching,  adds  Steiger,  is  notably  Euripidean,  and  is  an 
argument  for  the  genuineness  of  the  play. 

But  is  this  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Rhesus^  or  does 
it  not  rather  represent  an  ingenious  but  one-sided  interpre- 
tation of  it?  Steiger  points  out  two  modifications  made  by 
the  poet  in  the  Homeric  story,  first,  that  our  sympathy  is 
claimed  for  the  Trojans,  not  the  Greeks  ;  secondly,  that  the 
goddess  Athene  intervenes  to  protect  the  heroes  while  engaged 
in  their  deed  of  blood.  But  the  first  modification  was,  as 
Steiger  himself  admits,  a  dramatic  necessity  ;  and,  though 
the  action  of  Athene  renders  the  work  of  the  heroes  less 
perilous  and  therefore  less  heroic  than  it  appears  in  the 
Homeric  version,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  poet 
wished  to  brand  it  as  an  atrocity.  It  is  futile  to  compare,  as 
Steiger  does,  the  position  of  things  in  the  Rhesus  with  that 
described  in  the  Troades.  In  the  latter  play  the  poet  shows 
how  the  sack  of  a  city  affects  the  non-combatants,  unoffend- 
ing women  and  children.  But  Rhesus  and  his  followers 
suffered  a  fate  for  which  any  soldier  must  be  prepared.  They 
were  slain  during  the  actual  progress  of  a  campaign.  Their 
ally  Hector  had,  not  an  hour  before,  sent  Dolon  to  the  camp 
of  the  Greeks,  and  the  chorus  had  prayed  that  it  might  be  his 
fortune  to  slay  Agamemnon  or  Menelaus  in  precisely  the 
same  fashion  as  Diomedes  slays  Rhesus.  The  words  of 
Rhesus  which  Steiger  quotes, 

ou^6ty  ανηρ   (νψυχος   άξιοΙ  λάθρα 

κτύναι  τον  βχθρον^  αλλ'   ιών  κατά.  στόμα. 
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are  obviously  spoken  in  character,  and  there  is  no  more 
reason  to  regard  them  as  containing  the  poet's  verchct  on  the 
transaction  than  there  is  to  suppose  that  the  notorious 

ή  γλώσσ'  όμωμοχ  ,  η  de  φρην  ανοίμοτος 
of  Hippolytus  Avas  a  guiding  principle  of  the  poet's  own  life. 
As  for  the  reproach  against  Athene  (v.  937  fif.)j  it  is  uttered  by 
the  mother  of  Rhesus,  no  disinterested  critic,  and  even  she 
exclaims  against  the  conduct  of  the  goddess  not  as  inhuman 
but  as  ungrateful  in  view  of  the  Muses'  many  services  to 
Athens. 

Yet  we  must  admit  an  element  of  truth  in  Steiger's  con- 
tention. The  poet,  as  he  says,  was  no  friend  to  wars  or 
battle-cries.  As  Professor  Murray^  with  his  usual  insight 
observes  of  the  last  scene  of  the  play,  "  what  is  most  charac- 
teristic is  the  sudden  flavour  of  bitterness,  the  cold  wind  that 
so  suddenly  takes  the  heart  out  of  joyous  war.  "  Though  we 
may  not  follow  Steiger  in  regarding  the  play  as  a  rationalistic 
or  humanitarian  pamphlet,  we  may  yet  find  in  this  '  bitter 
flavour'  the  mark  of  Euripides. 


III.    The  Text 

Kirchhoff  in  his  critical  edition  of.Euripides  (Berlin,  1855) 
showed  that  our  extant  MSS.  fall  into  two  distinct  classes 
giving  different  recensions  of  the  text.  The  first  class  re- 
presents an  edition  of  nine  select  plays  (including  the  Rhesus) 
with  scholia ;  the  second,  an  edition  of  the  nineteen  extant 
plays.  Kirchhoff  attached  much  greater  importance  to 
the  MSS.  of  the  former  class  ;  but  his  estimate  has  been 
modified  by  later  critics,  e.g.  Nauck,  Wilamowitz  and  Prinz, 
who,  while  admitting  a  greater  number  of  errors  and  inter- 
polations in  the  second  class  of  MSS.,  regard  them  nevertheless 
as  but  little  inferior  in  authority. 

1  Euripides  and  his  Age,  p.  71. 
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In  indicating  the  MSS.  I  have  followed  Murray's  symbols. 
For  the  Rhesus^  of  MSS.  possessing  independent  authority 
the  following  belong  to  Kirchhoiif's  first  class  : 

Vaticanus  909,  cited  as  V,  Kirchhoff's  B,  12th  or  13th  century, 
Laurentianus  XXXI,  10,  as  O,  Kirchhoff's  C,  14th  century. 

The  chief  representatives  of  his  second  class  are  : 

Laiirc7itiatiiis  XXXII,  2,  L,  Kirchhoff's  C,   14th  century. 
Palatinus  287,  P,  Kirchhoff's  B,   14th  century. 

Of  all  these  V  is,  for  the  Rhesus,  undoubtedly  the  best, 
Ο  is  of  value  chiefly  for  its  close  approximation  to  the  Mar- 
cianus^  the  best  MS.  of  Euripides.  As  the  Rhesus  is  not 
found  in  the  Marcia?tus,  Ο  is  occasionally  useful.  It  contains 
vv.  1-7 14  of  our  play. 

The  exact  relation  of  L  to  Ρ  is  uncertain.  Wilamowitzi 
believes  them  to  be  both  derived  directly  from  a  lost  MS. 
written  not  earlier  than  the  12th  century,  from  which  L  was 
copied  about  the  beginning,  Ρ  towards  the  end  of  the  14th 
century. 

Of  inferior  MSS.  the  codex  Haimiensis  (Haun.),  of  the 
15th  century  belongs  to  the  first  of  Kirchhoff's  two  classes. 
It  closely  resembles  V,  of  which  some  have  even  regarded 
it  as  a  copy,  but  it  has  suffered  from  contamination  and 
interpolation.  Wilamowitz  denies  it  all  authority,  but  for  the 
Rhesus\\\?>  of  use  where  V  is  mutilated  (vv.  112-151,  531- 
630,  940-996).  The  consensus  of  the  copy  of  V,  known  as 
Palatinus  inier  Vatica?tos  98,  with  Haun.,  I  have  followed 
Murray  in  denoting  as  (V). 

The  cod.  Harleiajius,  a  very  late  MS.,  is  of  use  chiefly  for 
the  argument. 

The  Ambrosian  fragments  (12th  or  13th  century)  contain 
Rhesus  856-884.  Vv.  48-96  are  found  in  a  fragment  of  a 
papyru^  (4th  or  5th  century)  known  as  cod.  Panopolita>ius. 

^  Anal.  Eur.  pp.  3-9. 
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Some  light  is  thrown  upon  the  text  by  the  Chrisiiis  Pattens^ 
a  cento  of  passages  from  the  Rhesus^  Bacchae^  Troades  and 
Hippolytus^  containing  some  2000  Hnes.  The  author  has 
borrowed  some  fifty  Unes  from  our  play,  but  his  frequent  dis- 
regard of  quantity  combined  with  the  Hmitations  of  vocabulary 
which  he  has  imposed  upon  himself,  seriously  diminishes  the 
value  of  the  cento  as  a  testimony  to  the  original  readings. 


IV.    The  Question  of  Authorship 
A.     External  Evidence 

The  fact  of  the  Rhesus  having  come  down  to  us  in  the  MSS. 
of  Euripides  affords  in  itself  a  presumption  of  its  authenticity. 
Further  evidence  bearing  on  the  question  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  scholia  and  the  arguments  prefixed  to  the  play. 

The  scholia  except  for  a  few  interlinear  and  marginal 
glosses  are  found  in  one  MS.  only,  V.  They  are  divided  by 
Wilamowitz^  into  three  classes  : 

( 1 )  explatiations  of  single  luords,  derived,  in  his  opinion, 
from  ancient  lexica  ; 

(2)  paraphrases  of  the  more  difficult  passages  with  ex- 
planations of  complicated  constructions  ; 

(3)  scholia  in  which  the  paraphrast  has  incorporated 
criticisms  directed  against  the  poet^  on  the  ground  of  some 
absurdity  or  improbability,  or  some  error  in  legend  or 
mythology. 

The  paraphrast  (to  whom  Wilamowitz  attributes  our 
scholia  in  their  present  form)  has  made  constant  use  of  a 
mythological  handbook,  dating  perhaps  from  the  first  cen- 
tury, A.D. 

Of  the  three  classes  of  scholia  the  last  alone  possesses 
features  of  special  interest. 

1  De  Rhesi  Scholiis:  Greifswald,   1889. 
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It  was  a  custom  of  ancient  critics  to  affix  the  symbol  χ  to 
passages  which  they  regarded  as  open  to  objection,  and  to 
those  also  which  seemed  to  them  to  illustrate  or  explain  the 
difficulty  involved.  In  several  instances  our  scholia  directly 
refer  to  this  symbol.     In  vv.  237-240  the  poet  mentions 

Φθίάδων   ίππων 

τας   πύί'ΤίΟί  Αιακίδα 

Π?/λβΐ  δ/δωσι  δαίμων. 
On  ν.  240  the  scholiast  observes:  τά$••  on  θηλνκως- 
"Ομηροί  'Ξάνθον  και  Βηλίον  '  και  'Ποσαδάωι/  €πορ'  αντονς.' 
διό  τυ  χ.  He  blames  the  poet  for  describing  the  steeds  of 
Achilles  as  mares,  since  Homer  speaks  of  them  as  horses. 
The  X  must  originally  have  been  affixed  also  to  v.  185  which 
proves  that  the  steeds  referred  to  as  mares  in  v.  240  were 
the  veritable  Homeric  horses  of  Achilles.  V.  185  reads: 
e'^   άφθίτων   yap   αφθιτοί   π^φνκότζς 

and  has  appended  to  it  a  scholium  which  would  be  meaning- 
less except  in  reference  to  v.  240  :  πάρ'  Όμηρου  eXnfSe  την 
ίστορίαν.  That  is  to  say,  the  poet's  use  of  the  epithet  αφθιτοι 
shows  that  he  derived  his  information  from  Homer,  yet  he 
is  so  shamefully  inaccurate  as  to  refer  afterwards  to  the 
animals  in  the  feminine  ! 

A  reference  to  the  χ  is  found  again  only  in  the  scholia  on 
vv.  41  and  716,  but  we  find  many  scholia  containing  adverse 
criticism  of  the  poet  without  making  (in  their  present  form) 
explicit  reference  to  the  symbol.  To  give  two  examples  :  on 
v.  165  which  reads, 

τάζαι   δβ   μισθον    π\ην    €μήί   τνραννίδος, 
the  comment  is,  yiXolov  το  oUaOat  ότι  βασιλίίαν  αΐτησβί. 
On  vv.   259  ff• 

κτανων   δ    Άγαμΐμνόιηον 
κρατ    iviyKOL  'ΈΧένα  κaκόyaμβpov 
€S  X^pas  yoov 

the  scholiast,  objecting  to  the  use  of  the  word  κακ,όγαμβρον  of 
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Agamemnon  in  his  relation  to  Helen,  comments  ουκ  άκμιβώί 
(ΐρηκίν  ■  ου  yap  Ά.  r?/  Έ.  -γαμβρός. 

Finally,  we  find  instances  where  adverse  criticism  is 
followed  by  vindication  of  the  poet ;  e.g.  on  v.  356,  where  it 
is  said  of  Rhesus, 

ηκ€ΐί  8ιφρ€νων  βαΧιαΐσι   ττώλοι?, 

the  scholiast  objects   ου   κυρίως   νΰν   τί}   Xe^ei   κίχρητοι,   \(νκαί 

yap   (Ιχ(ν,   ως    καΐ  ανωτέρω    αυτάς   €φη   but    the  vindication    is 

added  Βνναται  Se  αντί  τον  ^αχίίαις. 

Again   in  vv.    507  f.  where  the  charge  is  made  against 

Odysseus, 

aft   δ'  eV  Χόχας  βυρίσκίται 

θνμβραΊον   άμφ\  βωμον   άστεως   πέΧας 
θάσσων, 
the   scholiast,  after  citing  Dionysodorus   for  the  statement 
that  the  altar  was  distant  fifty  stadia  from  the  city,  adds  the 
inept   vindication  :    δύναται  Se  και  στίζ^σθαί  (Ις  το  βωμόν,   η 
αστ€ος  ττβλαί•.      ούδει»  yap  το  κωΧνον. 

We  find  then  in  this  'third  class'  of  scholia  on  the  Rhesus, 
objections  made  to  statements  of  the  poet,  followed  in  some 
instances^  by  refutation  of  the  objections. 

How  are  the  peculiarities  to  be  accounted  for? 
Wilamowitz  supposes  that  there  was  composed  in  the 
Alexandrian  age  a  critical  edition  of  the  Rhesus  in  which 
verses  containing  matter  for  comment  were  marked  with  the 
symbol  χ.  Not  later  than  the  first  century  B.C.  a  treatise 
was  composed  to  explain  why  the  χ  was  affixed  to  the  several 
verses  in  this  edition.  Wilamowitz  is  inclined  to  date  this 
treatise  before  Christ,  since  in  the  relics  of  it  extant  in  our 
scholia  there  is  no  mention  of  any  grammarian  of  later  date 
than  Aristarchus  (died  B.C.  146)  and  his  disciples.  After- 
wards there  arose  another  grammarian  who  added  a  new 
commentary  to  that  of  his  predecessor,  refuting  his  criticisms 

1  Scholia  containing  criticisms  without  refutation  are  found  on 
vv.  165,  260,  427,  502,  521,  716. 
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so  far  as  he  could.  This  commentary  was  used  as  a  founda- 
tion by  the  paraphrast  to  whom  we  owe  our  present  schoha. 
The  compiler  of  the  latter  of  these  commentaries  we  may  for 
convenience  call  'the  vindicator,'  and  his  predecessor  'the 
critic' 

Assuming  Wilamowitz  to  be  correct  in  his  account  of  the 
origin  of  these  scholia,  we  ask,  what  was  the  purpose  of  the 
'editio  κ^χιασμίνη''  and  the  treatise  explanatory  of  it. 

Wilamowitz  finds  no  trace  of  a  similar  edition  of  any 
other  Euripidean  play.  He  concludes  that  the  object  of  the 
critic  was  to  prove  the  Rhesus  spurious. 

The  theory  of  Wilamowitz  cannot  be  brought  to  any  very 
decisive  test.  But  little  of  the  critic's  work  has  survived, 
and  this  only  after  passing  through  the  hands  of  his  opponent, 
the  vindicator,  from  whom  the  paraphrast  who  drew  up  our 
scholia  is  supposed  to  have  derived  them.  It  is  possible 
that  the  vindicator,  while  labouring  to  refute  the  criticisms 
in  detail,  suppressed  all  mention  of  the  thesis  which  they 
were  intended  to  establish.  At  any  rate  one  might  read  the 
scholia  from  beginning  to  end  without  finding  any  hint  that 
any  one  had  ever  questioned  the  authenticity  of  the  play. 
In  two  passages  the  criticism  takes  the  form  of  a  charge 
against  Euripides.      The   verses    250  fif.   are  thus  given  in 

the  MSS.  : 

βστι  Φρνγων  ns 

earif  αλκιμος,   evi   8e   θράσος 

€V   αίχμα  '   ποτ\   Μνσων   os  €μαν 

σνμμαχίαν   άτίζξΐ. 

The  scholiast,  who  understands  the   words   ττοτί  Μνσων 

in  the  sense  'like  a  Mysian,'  and  supposes  a  reference  to  the 

proverb  €σχατος  Μνσών  (which  he  explains  at  great  length), 

embodies  in  his  note  the  following  criticism,  κέχρητΜ  be  και 

νυν   Ένριπί^ης^  rrj   παροιμία   πάρα  τους  χρόνους. 

1  Wilamowitz  however  asserts,  without  giving  any  grounds  for 

the  assertion,  "hoc  nonien  primitus  hie  non  legebatur  "  {Dc  Schol. 

Khesi,  p.   11). 
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Again  on  v.  430 

'ίνθ*  αιματηρός  neXavos  es  yauiv  Σκυθης 
ήντλ€Ϊτο 
the  scholiast  objects  to  the  use  of  πίΚανος  in  reference  to 
liquid  blood  and  proceeds,  άκνρως  8e  κάχρηται  τω  πίλανος, 
αμανον  de  €Τ€ρωθι  einev  όφρώδτ;  ττέΧανον.  As  €Τ€ρωθι 
refers  to  Oresf.  220,  it  would  seem  that  the  two  plays  are 
assumed  to  be  by  the  same  author. 

Moreover,  in  schol.  508  and  529  Dionysodorus  and  Crates 
are  quoted,  who  in  the  very  act  of  fault-finding•,  proclaim 
their  belief  in  the  Euripidean  provenance  of  the  play.  We 
find  no  suggestion  that  the  critic  who  quoted  them  was  less 
'orthodox'  than  they. 

There  remains  the  difficult  scholium  on  v.  41.  V  here 
reads    πνραίθ€ΐ   στρατός  Άργόλα$•. 

The  scholiast,  who  is  ignorant  of  any  readings  other 
than  those  found  in  V,  comments  :  τ6  χ  οτι  συνθέτως 
άναγίγνώσκ€ται,  καϊ  οτι  ουκ  (στιν  Έύριπί^ου  6  στίχος  .  The 
first  clause  recognises  the  fact  that  πυραίθβι  is  an  incorrectly 
formed  compound  ;  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  second  ?  The 
verse  is  necessary  to  the  sense  and  is  required  by  the  strophic 
correspondence.  Wilamowitz  proposes  to  delete  the  words 
0  στίχος,  as  "  Byzantini  supplementum,"  and  explains  the 
clause  'and  because  it  (the  play)  is  not  the  work  of  Euripides.' 
Presumably  Wilamowitz  means  that  this  verse  is  the  sole 
survivor  of  a  series  of  verses  marked  Avith  χ,  as  containing 
anomalies,  the  cumulative  etTect  of  which  satisfied  the  critic 
that  the  play  was  spurious.  But  can  any  sense  be  derived 
from  the  note  as  it  stands?  The  line  is  marked  with  χ, 
'because  πνραίθβι  is  read  as  a  compound  word  and  the  verse 
(consequently)  does  not  come  from  Euripides.'  Might  this 
not  mean  that  the  verse  in  its  present  form  is  bad  Greek, 
therefore  non-Euripidean  and  therefore  corrupt  ? 

^  Schol.  thus  given  by  Murray  (irriV.  note  v.  41)  who  would  read 
■η  for  καΐ.  Dindorf  gives  άνα-γνωστέον  instead  of  άνα'γί'γΐ'ώσκβται 
as  the  reading  of  V. 

C  2 
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This  single  scholium,  as  emended  and  interpreted  by 
himself,  is  the  only  evidence  Wilamowitz  produces  for  his 
theory  that  the  author  of  the  adverse  criticisms  was  trying 
to  prove  our  play  spurious.  We  have  however  cited  four 
passages  of  adverse  criticism  which  in  their  present  form 
point  to  an  opposite  conclusion. 

Wilamowitz  may  be  right  about  the  form  in  which  the 
criticisms  originally  appeared,  but  in  any  event  we  see 
nothing  to  prevent  us  from  regarding  them  as  the  work  of 
an  Alexandrian  using  the  play  as  a  'corpus  vile'  on  which  to 
exercise  his  ingenuity,  without  any  arrih'e  pensoe  as  to  its 
authorship. 

It  is  clear,  at  any  rate,  that  Dionysodorus  (schol.  508) 
and  Crates  regarded  the  play  as  genuine,  and  the  probability 
is  that  Parmeniscus  (schol.  529)  and  Aristarchus  (schol.  540) 
were  of  the  same  opinion. 

We  now  turn  to  the  two  Arguments.  The  former  of 
these  contains  our  only  evidence  that  the  Rhesus  was 
suspected  in  antiquity.  The  anonymous  author,  after  sum- 
marizing the  plot,  proceeds : 

TOVTO  TO  δράμα  evioL  νόθον  νπβνόησαν  Ένριπίδου  de  μη 
flvai'  τον  yap  Σοφόκλειοι/  μάλλον  νποφαίν^ί  [υττοφαίναν  Valck- 
enaer]  χαρακτήρα.  iv  μ€ντοι  rals  8ώασκαλίαΐί  ώί.  γνησιον 
αι/αγβ'γρατΓται,  και  ή  nepl  τα  μ^τάρσια  be  ev  αντω  ποΧνπραγ- 
μοσννη  τον  Ένριπίδην  ό/χολογβΐ. 

In  this  passage  Wilamowitz  finds  his  theory  of  the  origin 
of  our  scholia  confirmed.  Here,  too,  he  recognizes  the 
'critic'  and  the  'vindicator.'  But  are  not  the  grounds  on 
which  the  attack  is  made  entirely  different  in  the  two  cases  ? 
The  evLoi  suspected  the  genuineness  of  the  play  because  they 
felt  the  style  to  be  that  of  Sophocles  rather  than  Euripides. 
The  critic  in  the  scholia  pilloried  the  poet  for  referring  to 
the  horses  of  Achilles  in  the  feminine,  for  calling  the  white 
steeds  of  Rhesus  βαλιαί,  for  the  anachronism  of  representing 
the  theft  of  the  Palladium  as  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Thracians,  for  making  Adrasteia  daughter  of  Zeus  !     Which 
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of  these  eccentricities,  we  may  ask,  would  Wilamowitz 
regard  as  belonging  to  the  Σοφόκλαος  χαρακτηρ  ?  Walda^ 
calls  attention  to  the  form  of  the  sentence,  in  which  the 
notion  'spurious'  is  conveyed,  both  positively  {νόθον)  and 
negatively  {EvpiTridov  5e  μή  eivui).  This  is  done,  he  suggests, 
to  mark  more  emphatically  the  antithesis  of  the  clauses. 
The  evioL  doubted  the  Euripideuji  authorship  of  the  Rhesus^ 
τον  yap  Σοφόκλειο  ν  χαρακτήρα  νποφαΐνΐΐ.  It  would  be 
well  if  the  exact  ground  and  nature  of  this  judgment  were 
always  remembered  by  modern  scholars. 

It  is  not  easy  to  discover  wherein  consists  the  Σοφόκλίίος 
χαρακτηρ.  The  Student,  as  he  reads  the  play,  may  be  im- 
pressed by  an  element  of  richness  and  romance  alien  to  the 
usual  manner  of  Euripides  ;  he  may  observe  the  close  relation 
of  the  choral  odes  to  the  action  of  the  piece  ;  he  may  be 
struck  by  the  similarity  of  the  ro/es  played  by  Athena  in  the 
Rhesus  and  the  Ajax.  But  anything  distinctively  Sophoclean 
he  will  fail  to  detect.  Nor  have  the  careful  researches  of 
Eysert  and  Rolfe  brought  to  light  any  special  resemblances 
in  style  or  treatment  between  the  Rhesus  and  the  extant 
plays  of  Sophocles. 

Wilamowitz  conjectures  that  our  play  is  an  imitation  of 
Sophocles'  Ποί^β j/es•,  of  which  a  few  fragments  remain.  The 
scene  of  the  noi/xeVes•  was  laid  in  the  Trojan  camp;  the 
deaths  of  Protesilaus  and  Cycnus  provide  a  double  catastrophe 
like  the  deaths  of  Dolon  and  Rhesus  in  our  play  ;  the  chorus 

^  Zicr  Rhesosfrage  (Jahres-Bericht  des  Staats-Gymnasiums  : 
Prachatitz,   1908). 

There  is  a  passage  in  tlje  article  on  the  life  and  style  of  Thucy- 
dides  attributed  to  Marcellinus  (c.  500  A.  D.)  the  language  of  which 
bears  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  that  of  the  present  passage  : 
λ^γουσι  δέ  TLves  την  ό-γδόηρ  Ιστορίαν  νοθ€ύ€σθαι  καΐ  μη  €Ϊναίθουκυδίδου, 
άλλ'  οί  μ£ν  φασιν  elvai  ttjs  OvyaTpos  αύτοΰ,  oi  δέ  Ά^νοφώντο^.  After 
objecting  to  the  first  of  these  alternatives,  the  author  proceeds  on  δε 
ούδε  "^,^νοφωντόί  έστιν,  ό  χαρακτηρ  μόνον  ουχί  βος.  •  ττολΰ  7•^^  ''"^ 
μέσον  ίσχνοΰ  χαρακτήρας  καΐ  ϋψηΧου. 
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of  shepherds  corresponds  to  the  shepherd  who  reports  the 
coming  of  the  Thracians.  But  our  knowledge  of  the  Iloi^eves 
is  too  scanty  to  enable  us  to  theorize  with  confidence  upon  its 
relation  (if  any)  to  the  Rhesus. 

To  return  to  the  first  Argument.  Its  author  rebuts  the 
suspicion  of  the  %viol  partly  by  the  somewhat  puerile  con- 
tention that  the  astronomical  passage  {Rhesus  526-537) 
betrays  the  hand  of  Euripides,  well  known  for  his  interest  in 
physical  science;  partly  by  the  definite  statement  that  the 
play  is  inscribed  as  genuine  in  the  didascaliae.  This  latter 
statement  is  of  great  importance.  Of  the  authority  of  the 
didascaliae  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  If  we  were 
quite  certain  that  the  reference  in  the  didascaliae  was  to  our 
Rhesus,  there  would  be  an  end  of  the  controversy.  Curiously 
enough,  it  is  the  very  next  sentence  of  the  Argument  which, 
as  much  as  any  other  consideration,  has  led  many  scholars 
to  doubt  whether  this  is  so. 

The  Argument  proceeds  :  ττρόλογοί  5e  ^ltto\  φέρονται. 
6  yovv  Δικαίαρχοί  [Nauck  and  all  succeeding  editors  for  MSS. 
8ικ.αίαν^  eKTiSeis  την  ΰττύθίσιν  τον  'Ρήσον  γράφίί  κατά  λβ'^ιν 
όντως'  ^ννν  βνσβΧηνον  φξ•γ•γοί  ή  διφρηΧατος.^  και  ev  eviois  8e 
των  αντιγράφων  eTepos  Tis  φ^ρβταί  πρόλογος  π^ζος  πάνν  και  ον 
πρέπων  Εύριττιδ// '  και  τάχα  αντιν^ςτων  υποκριτών  8ΐ€σκ€νακότίς 
eiev  αυτόν '  ίχ^ι  δε  ούτως. 

"Two  prologues  are  extant.  Dicaearchus,  at  any  rate,  in 
expounding  the  subject  of  the  Rhesus  writes  word  for  word 

'■vvv διφρηλατος.'     And  in  some  of  the  copies  also  there 

is  extant  another  prologue,  very  prosy  and  not  Avorthy  of 
Euripides  ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  the  composition  of  some 
of  the  actors.  It  runs  as  follows."  [Then  come  eleven 
uninspiring  tribrachs.]^ 

The  author  of  the  first  Argument,  then,  knew  of  three 
different  openings  to  the  Rhesus:  (i)  the  anapaests  spoken 
by  the  chorus  of  guards — the  only  opening  known  to  Aris- 

^  See  first  Argument  infra. 
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tophanes  of  Byzantium \  (2)  the  prologue  found  in  the 
υπόθ€σ•ις  of  Dicaearchus,  (3)  'the  very  prosy  verses  perhaps 
put  together  by  the  actors.' 

How  are  we  to  account  for  the  variety  ?  Or,  if  we  assume 
the  author  of  the  Argument  to  be  right  about  (3)  what  are  we 
to  say  of  (2)  ? 

It  has  been  suggested  that  (2)  was  the  prologue  of  the 
real  Rhesus  of  Euripides  which  had  been  lost  and  forgotte^^ 
before  the  days  of  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium  (ob.  c.  180 
ante  Chr.).  In  the  interval  our  extant  play  came  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  lost  masterpiece  and  was  handed  down  to  us 
as  genuine. 

This  theory,  originated  by  Morstadt,  has  been  sup- 
ported by  Menzer,  Hagenbach,  and  somewhat  dubiously  by 
Rolfe. 

It  may  be  admitted  as  in  the  highest  degree  probable 
that  our  play  never  possessed  a  prologue  in  organic  unity 
with  the  rest.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  Dicaearchan 
prologue  was  a  mere  addition  to  the  original  play  and  that 
Dicaearchus  quoted  it  as  such. 

That  prologue,  we  are  told,  was  published  in  the  νπόθ^σις 
of  Dicaearchus.  From  Sextus  Empiricus  {adv.  Math.  in.  3) 
we  learn  that  Dicaearchus  wrote  vnoSeaeLs  to  Sophocles  and 
Euripides.  From  the  discussion  by  Sextus  of  tne  various 
applications  of  the  word  ύττό^βσι?,  Schrader^  concludes  that 
the  ντΓοθ€σ€ΐς  of  Dicaearchus  were  'no  excerpts  from  the 
dramas,  but  an  investigation  into  the  mythical  material 
underlying  them.'  Dicaearchus  then  would  not  have  quoted 
the  prologue  as  an  elegant  extract  from  the  play,  but  rather 
to  establish  or  illustrate  some  feature  in  the  treatment  of  the 
myth.  Had  the  prologue  been  an  integral  portion  of  the 
play,  a  reference  or  at  most  the  quotation  of  the  relevant 
passage  would  have  sufficed.     The  citation  of  the  prologue 

^  V.  second  Argt  infra.  For  Trpo\oyi^ovaL  =  opeu  the  play  cf. 
first  Arg.  Oed.  Col.  {ad  fin.)  TrpoXoyi^ei  ΟίδίτΓον$. 

2  V.  Martini  in  Pauly-Wissowa,  s.v.  Dicaearchus.    • 
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κατά  \1ξιν,  'word  for  word,'  may  be  held  to  confirm  the  view 
that  it  was  a  later  addendum. 

Morstadt  and  his  followers  sought  by  sacrificing  our  play 
to  save  the  authority  of  Dicaearchus.  But  Wilamowitz 
sweeps  away  the  play,  the  prologue,  and  the  critical  reputa- 
tion of  Dicaearchus  in  one  general  ruin.  In  the  course  of 
some  remarks  on  the  plays  of  the  fourth  century  he  asserts 
dogmatically :  'The  Rhesus^  which  arose  about  370-60,  already 
about  300  possessed  one  spurious  prologue  and  by  about  200 
another^'  Our  play  then  began  its  career  of  deception 
early  and  deceived  the  very  elect ;  for  Dicaearchus  (347- 
287  B.C.)  was  not  only  the  disciple  of  the  first  compiler  of 
didascaliae^  Aristotle,  but  a  literary  critic  who  composed 
υποθ((Γ€ΐς  to  the  plays  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  ;  yet  we 
are  to  believe  he  mistook  for  a  play  of  Euripides  a  piece  not 
twenty  years  older  than  himself! 

But  as  we  have  seen  the  citation  of  a  prologue  by 
Dicaearchus  in  his  νπόθ€σις  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
the  critic  regarded  it  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  play  :  hence 
we  may  still  believe  our  Rhesus  genuine  and  suppose  (with 
Prof.  Murray)  'that  it  was  performed  more  than  once  after 
the  poet's  death  and  adapted  by  the  producer  for  each 
occasion';  comparing  the  Iphige?iia  m  Aulis  'which  like 
the  Rhesus  and  like  no  other  Greek  tragedy  has  two  alterna- 
tive openings,  one  a  dull  prologue,  and  one  a  lyrical  scene  in 
anapaests  under  the  stars.'  Dr  Leaf,  who  believes  in  the 
authenticity  of  the  play,  argues  that  it  cannot  well  be  later 
than  424  B.C.  After  the  loss  of  Amphipolis  the  Athenians 
would  not  be  in  the  mood  for  listening  to  a  play  about 
Thrace.  We  have  tried  above  to  show  that  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  last  scene  would  seem  incongruous  to  an 
audience  which  remembered  the  circumstances  attending 
the  expedition  of  Hagnon,  and  are  therefore  inclined  to  date 
the  play  considerably  before  437.  Our  only  information  on 
the  matter  is  contained  in  the  scholium  (on  v.  529)  which 
attributes  the  following  statement  to  Crates  : 
1  Heracles,   ed.   r,  p.   130  ad  fin. 
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Κράτης  άγνο^Ίν  φησι  τον  Ένριπί^ην  την  nep\  τα  μ^Τζωρα 
θβωρίαν,   δια  το   veov   en  etVai  oTf  τον   'Ρησον   β'δι'δασκβ. 

The  charge  against  the  poet  was  a  false  one,  based  upon 
a  careless  reading  of  a  single  passage,  but  the  statement 
contained  in  the  latter  clause  may  have  been  founded  on 
external  evidence  now  lost.      Euripides  was  born  in  480  B.C. 

B.     Internal  Evidence 

Vocabulary 

m 

Assailants  of  the  Rhesus  have  founded  their  strongest 
argument  on  its  vocabulary.  Valckenaer,  the  most  confident 
of  them  all,  asserted:  'there  are  more  unexampled  words 
(αττα^  €ΐρημ€να)  in  the  RhesKS  alone  than  in  all  the  extant 
plays  and  fragments  of  Euripides  combined.'  This  line  of 
attack  was  developed  by  Hermann  and  Hagenbach^  the 
latter  of  whom  compiled  from  the  play  lists  of  (i)  άπαξ 
(Ιρημβνα^  (2)  words  not  found  in  the  extant  works  or  fragments 
of  the  three  great  tragedians. 

It  was  not  however  till  the  appearance  of  a  pamphlet  by 
Eysert^  that  the  linguistic  comparison  between  the  Rhesus 
and  the  other  Euripidean  plays  was  carried  out  on  systematic 
Hues.  The  independent  investigations  of  J.  C.  Rolfe^  cover 
much  the  same  ground  and  serve  to  confirm  Eysert's  main 
conclusions. 

Eysert  begins  with  the  άπαξ  elpqpeva.  He  provides  a 
complete  list  of  these  for  all  the  plays  and  fragments  of 
Euripides,  and  finds  that  the  Rhesus  contains  just  one- 
eighteenth  of  the  total  number.  The  number  of  άπαξ  dp. 
per  hundred  lines  in  the  various  plays  is  as  follows  :  Cyclops 
3-1,  Rhesus  2•8ι,  Iph.  Taur.  2-34,  Phoen.  2*27,  Bacch.  2-23, 
Ion   2*22,    Here.   Fur.    1-97,    Iph.    Aid.    rgo,    Suppl.    r86, 

1  De  Rheso   Trag.     Bale,   1865. 

■^  Rhesus  im  Lichte  des  Etiripidcischen  Sprachgcbratiches  (1891). 

3   The  Tragedy  Rhesus  (Harvard  Studies,  iv),  1892. 
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Electra  r84,  Hcl.  i'59,   Tivad.  135,  Hipp.  Γ29,  Orest.  1*28, 
Hec.  V22,•,  A7idr.o-y%  Heraclcidaeo-yd^  Med.o-e^,.,  Ale.  ο'βο. 

These  figures  need  no  comment.  The  argument  of 
Valckenaer  and  his  followers  simply  crumbles  away. 

It  will  be  convenient  for  the  student  to  have  Eysert's  list 
of  άπαξ  βίρημίνα  in  the  Rhesus.  Rolfe  adds  άνθρωπο8αίμων, 
which  is  used,  but  in  a  quite  different  sense,  by  Procopius. 
As  may  be  seen  from  the  commentary  many  of  the  words 
are  only  unique  by  accident,  similar  formations  being  not 
infrequent  in  classical  literature. 

άμβλώψ  737}  Kepoberos  33,  ρακόδντος  712, 

(ίησις   417,  μηνάς    534,  ταχνβάτης    134? 

apLaTOTOKOs  9^9»       νυκτίβρομος   55-?       Τίτράμοιρος   5) 

δίβαμος   215,  οΙνοπΧάνητοί   3^3»    τ€νχοφυρος   3) 

ίξαν-γής  304)  6φ€ίλ€ηί  9^5?  φυΧλόστρωτος  9^ 

θηινατηρίον   3 '5?         πανημ€ρ€υω   ^^Ι,        χρυσόβωΧος   <^2\, 

κακόγαμβρος   200,      ποΧυπίνήί   7^6,  χρνσοτ^νχης   34*^? 

καλλιγεφυροϊ  349»     προπότης   3^'?  "^αφαρύχ^ροος   7^6. 

καρανιστης  817,         προσανΧαος  273? 

καρποποιόί  9^4?         προνξ^ρ^ννητής   296, 

The  remaining  calculations  of  Eysert  show  that  in  voca- 
bulary the  Rhesus  differs  in  no  marked  way  from  the  other 
Euripidean  tragedies. 

Out  of  74  words  found  more  than  once  in  the  Euripidean 
plays,  and  nowhere  else  in  Greek  literature,  8  come  from  the 
Rhesus. 

Of  words  (other  than  epic  reminiscences)  occurring  once 
only  in  the  tragic  poets,  while  the  Rhesus  has  5*42  to  every 
hundred  lines  the  Bacchae  has  7*4.     (See  iiifra  p.  93.) 

Of  Homeric  words  found  once  only  in  the  Tragics  the 
Rhesus  has  fewer  than  either  the  Phoenissac  or  the  Cyclops. 

As  the  Rhesus  and  the  Cyclops  are  the  only  two  plays 
whose  plot  is  derived  from  Homer,  it  is  not  without  interest 
to  compare  the  Homeric  words  peculiar  to  each. 

Rhesus  \\?i'S,  :  α/χττί  1^0^(514),  δ^γβαι{^ΐγ),  €πίθρωσκω(ΐΟθ), 
μ^μβΧωκα  (629),  peppepos  (509))  τυΧυπ€ύω  (744)• 
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From  Cyclops  Eysert  cites  :  άνακα'ιω  (383),  ανθ^^ακιά  (358), 
αστΓβτο?  (6 1  5),  avkis  (363),  /3ueto$•  (2 1 8),  ^^οτάντ]  (45),  8ασύμαλλος 
(360),  divTJecs  (46),  βισο/χαι,  fut.  of  βΓ/ζι  (02),  λύγο?  (225),  /χί/κά? 
(189),   σνμμάρπτω  {397),   τίφρα  (64Τ),    Χ^ρόω  (304)• 

Rolfe  has  compiled  elaborate  lists,  comparing  the  voca- 
bulary of  the  Rhesus  with  that  of  Euripides,  Sophocles,  and 
Aeschylus  respectively.  His  conclusion  is  :  "The  language 
of  the  Rhesus  is  Aeschylean  rather  than  Euripidean,  while 
the  resemblance  to  the  language  of  Sophocles  is  slight. 
There  is  certainly  no  servile  imitation  of  any  one  of  the 
three." 

It  remains  to  notice  certain  words  and  expressions  which 
seem  to  Wecklein  to  be  strong  evidence  that  our  Rhesus  is 
not  the  work  of  Euripides  : 

άνθρωπο^αίμων  (971).  If  the  word  is  unique  so  apparently 
is  the  position  in  reference  to  which  the  term  is  applied  to 
Rhesus.     See  above,  ρ   xix. 

τΐίν^σΘαι  et'y  tl  (875).  The  act.  is  regular  but  the  passive 
is  found  in  this  sense  (in  the  perfect)  Plato,  Rep.  581  B, 
Phaedrus  270  E,  Laws  770  D. 

προταινί  is  said  to  be  a  Boeotian  word  (schol.  523)  but 
occurs  nowhere  else.  As  Paley  urges,  its  very  strangeness 
is  an  argument  that  the  play  in  which  it  occurs  is  not  a 
conscious  imitation  of  an  older  poet. 

8όρη.  This,  though  not  a  tragic  form,  is  found  in  a 
comedy  of  Theopompus.     See  Comm. 

Se'x^at  and  μψβλωκα  (525,  629)  are  Homeric  forms  not 
found  in  Attic,  but  Cyclops  has  άσομαι  (from  άμι),  a  no  less 
startling  aberration. 

Wecklein  also  thinks  that  Euripides  was  incapable  of 
writing  the  phrase  νους  in'  Άργ€ίων  five  times  in  the  course  of 
some  five  hundred  lines,  and  στΕΐ'χαν  eleven  times  in  the 
same  play,  but  we  have  no  certainty  that  the  taste  of  Euripides 
in  such  a  matter  was  the  same  as  that  of  Dr  Wecklein. 

The  argument  based  on  the  use  of  πίλτασταί  is  more 
serious  because  not  subjective.     "This  word,"  Λvrites  Rolfe, 
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"which  first  occurs  Thuc.  II.  29,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
formed  before  the  Peloponnesian  War  when  the  Athenians 
had  Thracian  aUies."  It  might,  however,  be  argued  that  in 
Thrace  where  the  πίλτασταί  came  from,  the  word  was, current 
much  earher.  The  poet  of  the  Rhesus^  as  we  have  seen, 
exhibits  a  close  acquaintance  with  Thrace  and  Thracian 
customs.  To  take  a  modern  example,  our  word  khaki^ 
although  long  in  use  among  Anglo-Indians,  remained  un- 
familiar to  many  civilians  at  home,  otherwise  well  informed, 
until  the  days  of  the  South  African  War. 

Phraseology 

Even  the  casual  reader  will  recognize  the  difference  be- 
tween the  manner  and  tone  of  the  Rhesus  and  the  manner  and 
tone  of  the  other  Euripidean  plays.  Hence  those  critics  who 
admit  it  as  genuine  have  accepted  the  dictum  of  Crates  and 
assigned  it  to  the  youth  of  the  poet.  Hagenbach,  however, 
compiled  a  list  containing  some  84  expressions  identical  with 
or  closely  resembling  phrases  found  only  in  the  later  works 
of  Euripides.  This  list  has  been  revised  by  Rolfe;  many 
resemblances  he  disregards  as  being  without  significance;  to 
many  expressions  classified  by  Hagenbach  as  Euripidean  he 
has  found  parallels  in  Aeschylus  or  Sophocles.  There 
remain  some  thirty  passages  on  which  Rolfe  bases  his  con- 
clusion that  the  author  of  our  play  'was  acquainted  with  all 
the  works  of  Euripides  and  hence  lived  after  his  time.' 

We  shall  do  well  not  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  such  a 
test,  remembering  that  while  we  have  only  seven  plays 
remaining  from  each  of  the  earlier  tragedians,  we  have 
eighteen  from  Euripides,  that  these  all  belong  to  the  later 
years  of  the  poet's  life,  and  that  consequently  we  have  very 
little  material  forjudging  what  the  common  stock  of  poetical 
expression  was  in  Euripides'  early  manhood. 

There  is  also  the  probability,  suggested  by  the  existence  of 
alternative  openings,  that  our  play  was  revised  for  reproduc- 
tion after  the  death  of  Euripides. 
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For  these  reasons  it  is  difficult  to   derive  any  positive 
conclusion  from  the  investigations  of  Rolfe  and  Hagenbach. 
We  may  feel  pretty  sure  that  v.  308  of  our  play 
ΤΓολλοΐσι  συν   κώδωσιΐ'  Ικτνπα  φοβον 
owes  its  origin  to  the 

χάΚκήΧατοί   κΧάζονσι  ΐίώ8ων€ζ  φοβον 
of  Aesch.  Se/fL  373  [produced  in  B.C.  467]  but  none  of  the 
Euripidean  parallels  is  similarly  convincing.      The  reader 
may  judge  their  general  character  from  the  first  half  dozen 
of  those  compiled  by  Hagenbach  and  admitted  as  satisfactory 
by  Rolfe,  who  indicates  no  'order  of  merit'  in  his  parallels. 
Rhesus  7.     ομβου  κεφαλήν,     cf.   ορθωσον  κάρα,  Herac.  635. 
ορβοντζ  κάρα,  Hipp.  1 98•      ορθόν  πρόσωπον, 
Ale.  388. 
„        8.      λνσον  βλβφάρων   -γοργωπον  edpav.      cf.   στνγνην 
οφρνν  λύσασα,  Hipp.  290. 
aalv€L    μ     (νννχος   φρυκτωρία.        cf.    ου  yap   pe 

σαίνα  θ€σφατα,   Ιοη   685• 
φα€ννο\  ηλίου  λαμπτήρίς.       cf.     φα€ννα'Ίς    ηΧίου 

πξριπτυχαΊς,   Ιθ7ΐ    Ι5Ι7• 
μαΚα    σττουδτ/    ττοδόί.       cf.     και    μην     Ό8υσσ€ύς 

€ρχ€ταί  σπου^ίί  ττοδόί,   H<^C.   210. 
πυκάζζ     τ€νχ€σίν     depas      aeSev.  cf.     κοσμώ 

πυκάζου    τώδβ,    Heracl.    725,    and    πύκαζ€ 
κράτ'   epov    νικηφόρον,    Tro.    353• 


55• 
59• 

85. 

90. 


Syntax 

Rolfe's  syntactical  inquiries  do  not  lead  to  any  more 
definite  results.  With  apologies  for  the  scantiness  of  his 
collection,  he  cites  the  following  peculiarities  as  tending  to 
throw  suspicion  on  the  view  that  the  play  is  an  early  work  of 
Euripides  :  (i)  the  preference  for  σΰν  over  μ^τά  in  the  Rhesus 
contrary  to  the  general  usage  of  the  poet  who  employs  μ^τα, 
more  often  than  the  other  two  tragedians  ;  (2)  the  frequent 
use  in  the  play  of  a  genitive  quahfying  a  noun  after  a  prepo- 
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sition  instead  of  the  adjective  elsewhere  customary  (e.g. 
vavs  eV  Άργβίων  vv.  1 50,  1 55,  203,  221,  589)  ;  (3)  the  rarity  of 
anastrophe  in  our  play  as  compared  with  the  other  Euripi- 
dean  dramas. 

Nii7)iber  of  Actors 

The  parts  may  be  thus  arranged  :  (i)  Hector,  Paris, 
Odysseus^;  (2)  Aeneas,  Rhesus,  Athena  ;  (3)  Dolon,  Shep- 
herd, Diomedes,  Charioteer,  Muse.  Thus,  the  supposition 
that  four  actors  are  needed  is  untenable. 

The  reader  has  now  reached  a  point  where  he  can  appre- 
ciate the  summary  of  the  case  against  the  Rhesus^  which 
Rolfe  supplies  in  the  form  of  an  answer  to  the  question 
"Was  Euripides  the  author  of  our  play.?" 

"  The  answer  is  made  easier  by  the  fact  that  all  those 
who  now  support  that  view  admit  that  if  Euripides  wrote  our 
play  it  was  his  earliest  work.  Even  they  acknowledge  that 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  Rhesus  and  the  later 
plays  of  Euripides.  On  this  point  Hermann's  remark 
though  not  conclusive  is  significant :  '  Mutat  profecto  aliquid 
aetas,  facitque  saepe  ut  quis  alius  videatur  vir  factus  quam 
adulescens  fuit:  at  non  mutantur  omnia,  sed  est  etiam  quod 
sibi  constet,  manentque  eiusdem  ingeni  vestigia.' 

"But  there  are  more  tangible  proofs  that  the  play  could 
not  have  been  written  so  early.  The  list  of  words  and 
expressions  given  by  Wecklein,  the  fact  that  the  action  of 
the  play  demands  four  actors,  and  the  evidence  that  the 
author  of  the  Rhesus  was  acquainted  with  the  later  plays  of 
Euripides,  seem  very  strong  arguments.  That  the  play  was 
not  the  work  of  Euripides,  though  perhaps  not  necessarily 
that  it  was  later  than  his  time,  is  shown  by  other  evidence. 
First  by  the  apparent  lack  of  a  prologue....  Next  the  argu- 
ments from  the  three  cases  cited  in  the  examination  of  the 
syntax  seem  to  be   of  some    weight.     And  finally   we   can 

^  See  note  v.  G2G. 
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hardly   believe   that  Aristophanes   would   have  missed    the 
opportunity  of  ridiculing  a  youthful  effusion  of  Euripides." 

This  summary  of  the  case  against  the  Rhesus  appeared  in 
1893.  The  one  feature  Avith  which  critics  had  no  fault  to  find 
was  the  metrical  and  rhythmical  composition.  The  propor- 
tion of  resolved  feet  in  the  trimeters  of  the  Rhesics  is  admitted 
to  be  such  as  was  usual  before  the  89th  Olympiad  (B.C.  424). 
Division  of  verses  between  two  speakers  is  found  only  in  the 
tetrameter  lines,  686-691,  never  in  trimeters — a  licence 
which  occurs  once  in  the  Alcestis. 

But  now^  Mr  E.  Harrison  comes  forward  with  a  new 
test  under  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  play  fares  badly. — 
vtxsQ.-weighijig.  We  can  only  give  the  barest  summary  of 
his  results.  They  are  concerned  with  the  ratio  of  iambi  to 
spondees  in  the  first,  third  and  fifth  feet  of  trimeters.  He 
finds  that  while  in  all  tragedies  a  preponderance  of  spondees 
over  iambi  is  found  in  the  first  and  third  feet,  this  prepon- 
derance is  greater  in  the  Rhesus  than  in  any  other  tragedy_ 
In  the  fifth  foot  in  all  tragedies  the  iambus  has  the  advantage 
over  the  spondee,  and  here  the  Rhesus  is  within  the  limits. 
This  means  that  in  the  first  half  of  the  foot  the  Rhesus  is 
heavier  than  any  extant  tragedy.  Again,  the  proportion  of 
dactyls  to  tribrachs  in  the  third  foot  is  greater  in  the  Rhesits 
than  in  any  other  tragedy.  Finally  although  in  regard  to 
72umber  of  resolved  feet  the  Rhesus  belongs  to  the  earlier 
Euripidean  group  (before  B.C.  424)  yet  it  is  at  the  top,  not,  as 
might  be  expected  for  a  very  early  play,  at  the  bottom  of  the  list. 
The  general  conclusion  is  that  the  Rhesus  is  a  play  apart. 

We  have  now  examined  the  chief  arguments  ad\anced 
against  the  authenticity  of  the  Rhesus.  The  assailants  of  the 
play  agree  that  it  is  not  Euripidean  but  differ  as  to  its  date 
and  birth-place.  Hermann  and  his  followers  suggest  Alex- 
andria and  the  third  century  B.C..  but  the  dramatic  quality  of 
the  play,  the  length  and  character  of  the  choral  odes,  and 
the  improbability  that  the  Alexandrians  should  mistake  a 

1   Class.  Quarterly,  J^ily?  19 14• 
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contemporary  or  almost  contemporary  drama  for  a  lost  work 
of  Euripides  have  led  to  the  abandonment  of  this  position. 

Wilamowitz  is  followed  by  many  in  dating  the  play 
circ.  370-60,  after  the  second  Athenian  confederacy  was 
established.  In  doing  so  he  disregards,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  testimony  of  Dicaearchus.  Apart  from  this,  so  little  is 
known  of  the  tragic  drama  of  the  fourth  century  that  it  is 
hard  to  bring  his  theory  to  the  proof  Aristotle  in  the 
Poetics'^  gives  us  two  hints  about  contemporary  drama. 
The  choric  passages  were  remarkable  for  their  irrelevance 
to  the  action  of  the  piece.  Now  there  is  no  play  extant 
where  the  choric  passages  are  more  strictly  relevant  than 
the  Rhesus.  Again  Aristotle  defines  the  stasimon  as  'a  choral 
song  without  anapaests  or  trochees.'  Since  this  definition  is 
not  true  of  classical  drama  it  can  only  be  explained,  as  by 
Bywater,  of  the  drama  of  Aristotle's  own  age.  It  is  not  true 
of  the  Rhesiis^  where  anapaests  occur  in  the  third  stasimon 
(vv.  538  ff.).  Wilamowitz  indeed  maintains  his  position,  only 
by  regarding  the  play  as  a  work  of  conscious  imitation. 
This  is  so  far  from  being  obvious  that  Wecklein  contrasts 
its  'economy'  \vith  that  of  the  genuine  Euripidean  plays 
and  makes  the  contrast  an  argument  for  its  rejection. 

The  Rhes2is  is  a  peculiar  play ;  peculiar  in  style,  peculiar 
in  subject-matter,  peculiar  in  treatment,  peculiar  for  the 
suspicions  cast  upon  it  in  ancient  times.  It  is  possible  that 
the  peculiarities  may  be  explained  on  the  hypothesis  some- 
what tentatively  put  forward  by  Prof  Gilbert  Murray,  that  it 
was  a  prd-satyric  drama,  written  by  the  youthful  Euripides 
in  imitation  of  Aeschylus,  and  revised  by  another  hand 
for  reproduction  after  the  poet's  death.  All  that  has  been 
attempted  here  is  to  maintain  that  the  investigations  of 
critics,  while  bringing  into  relief  its  various  peculiarities, 
have  failed  to  adduce  any  facts  sufficient  to  warrant  us  in 
disregarding  the  testimony  which  assigns  it  to  Euripides. 

1  Poet.  1456  a,  and  1452  b  (with  Bywater's  note). 
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"Εκτωρ  τοΓς  "Ελλτ^σιν  Ιττικοιτων  άκουσας  αντονς  πνρα 
KaUtv,  €νλαβηθη  μη  φΰγωσιν.  Ι^οιτλίζ^ιν  8e  δΐ€γι/ωκώς  rac 
δυι/ά/χ€ΐς  /xcTcvoiy^ef  Αίνειου  σνμβονλ^νσαντοζ  ησύχαζαν, 
κατάσκοτΓον  8e  ττέμψαντα  δι'  U^ivov  την  άληθζίαν  Ιστορησαι. 
Δόλωνα  δε  προ?  ττ/ν  χρζίαν  νττακονσαντα  Ικττίμ.ττ€σθαι... 
τότΓον  €ΐς  τήν  τταρζμβολην  άφωρισίν  αντω.  ετΓίφανεΐ'τες 
δε  ot  ττερι  τον  'Οδυσσέα,  Δόλωνα  /χέν  ανηρηκοτες,  ε'ττΐ  δε 
τήν  "Εκτορος  κατηντηκότ€ς  σκηνην  ττα'λιν  νιτίστρ^φον  ονχ 
€νρόντ€ς  τον  στρατη-γόν.  ους  "Κθηνα  κατίσχ^ν  εττιφανεισα 
και  τον  /χέν  "Εκτορα  εκε'λευσε  /χ-^  ζ^/τειν,  'Ρτ^σον  δε  άναιρειν  ίο 
επε'τα|ε•  τον  γαρ  εκ  τούτου  κινδυνον  εσεσ^αι  μζΐζονα  τοις 
"Ελλησιν,  εαν  βίωση,  του'τοις  δε  ε'τΓίφανεΙς  Άλε'^ανδρος 
Ιττίστασθαί  Ιφησι)  ττολε/χιων  τταρονσίαν.  Ι^αττατηθάς  δε 
ύτΓΟ  Ά^7;νάς,  ως  δτ^^εν  ύττό  'Αφροδίτης,  αττρακτος  υττεστρει/^εν 
ot  δε  ττερι  ΑωμηΒην  φονευσαντες  'Ρϊ^σον  Ιχωρίσθησαν.  και 
η  συμφορά  των  ανηρημ^νων  καθ*  όλον  rjXOe  το  στράτευμα. 
τταραγενο/Λε'νου  δε  "Εκτορος,  Γνα  αυτός  ττεριγινϊ^ται  των 
7Γ€7Γ  pay  μίνων,  τζτρωμίνος  6  του  'Ϋησου  Ιτημ^λητης  δι' 
αΰτου  φησιν  "Έίκτορος  τον  φόνον  -γε-γζνήσθαί.  τον  δε 
"Εκτορος  ατΓολογονμίνον  την  άληθ€ΐαν  αύτοΓς  ε/χτ/νυσεν  τ^  του  2ο 
'Ρτ^σου  μητηρ  η  -  -  •  •  •  Μούσα  νεκρόν  κομίζουσα  το  σώμα. 
κατο^νρομίνη  δε  και  τον  εττιττλακε'ντα  αυτί;  ΐΕτρυ/χόνα  δια 
το  του  τταιδός  πίνθος  και  τον  ε^  ε'κει'νου  γεγεντ^/Αενον  'Ρΐ7σον, 

13  077^1  is  inserted  by  Wilamowitz.     ττολε^ιιων  Nauck  :  πολέμου 
V  Harl.  19  </>i7^ti'  Kirchhoff  :  0ασ•ί^  Harl.,  V  omits. 
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ούδ'    Άχιλλει    φησίν    ά^άκρντον    (.σί,σθαι,    τω    κοινω   των 
Ιτηφανων  θανάτω  την  ιδίαν  τταραμυθουμενη  λνττην. 

τοντο  το  Βραμα  evLOi  νόθον  νπενόησαν,  Εΰριττιδου  δέ  μη 
€LvaL'  τον  γαρ  Σοφόκλειοι/  /χαλλον  ύττοφαινει  χαρακτήρα, 
iv  μίντοι  ταις  διδασκαλιαις  cos  γνησων  άναγεγραπται,  και 
η  ΊΤίρΙ  τα  μ^τάρσια  δέ  61/  αύτω  πολντΓρα-γμοσννη  τον 
Ένρίττί^ην  6μολο•γ€Ϊ.  3ο 

πρόλογοι  δέ  διττοί  φέρονται.  δ  γοΰν  Αίκαίαρχος 
£κτι^€ΐ9  τ-^ν  ύ7ΓΟ^€σιν  του  'Ρτ^σου  γράφει  κατά  λε^ιν  όντως' 

νυν   (.νσ^Χηνον   φέγγος    ?/   Βίφρηλατος. 
και  €V  ivLOLs  δε  των   αντιγράφων   έτερος  τις  φέρεται  ττρο- 
λογος,  ττε^ός  ττανυ  και  ου  ττρετΓων  Ευριττιδϊ/•    και  τα;(α   αν 
τίνες    των    υττοκριτών    διεσκευακοτες    ειεν    αυτόν.      ε^ει    δε 
όντως  • 

ώ  του  ρ,εγιστου   Ζ>;νός  αλκι/χ,ον  τεκος 

Παλλάς,    τταρώ/χεν    ουκ   Ιχρην  ημάς   ετι 

/χελλειν  'Αχαιών  ωφελειν  στρατευ/χατα.  4° 

νυν  γαρ   κακώς  ττράσσουσιν   εν  μάχη   Βορός, 

λό-γχη  /?ιαιως  "Εκτορος   στρο/?ουρ.ενοι. 

ε/Αοι  γαρ   ουδέν   εστίν  αλγιον  βάρος, 

ε^   ου  γ*   έκρινε   Κυττριν  Άλε'^ανδρος  ^εαν 

κάλλει  ττροτ/κειν  τ';7'*    ^Μ^^  ίνμορφίας 

και  σ^ς,  Άθάνα,   φιΧτάτης  ερ,οί  ^εών, 

€1  ft•^   κατασκαφεισαν  οψομαι  ττολιν 

Πριά/Λου   ySia  ττρόρριζον   Ικτ^τριμμΙνην. 

20    ΕύριτΓίδου  δέ  /χή  etj/at  V   Haun.      ώ?    ούκ   oV    Ει//3ΐπ/δου   LP 
Harl.  27  Perhaps  ΰττοφαίνβιν  should  be  read  with  Valckenaer. 

31   Δικ•αίαρχο5    Nauck :    δίκαίαν    MSS.  except    Harl.    which    omits. 

41  )"•άχ|7  Valckenaer:    ^ta/fp?)  V  Harl.  :   μακρώ   Haun.:    μακή  LP. 

42  jSiat'ws  Hermann  :  /3ιαία  V  Haun.  :  βίαία$  LP  Harl.  45  irpo- 
ij/cetj/ Valckenaer  :  ττ ροσήκειν  MSS.  46  Ά^άι/α  Valckenaer: 'A^Tji/a 
MSS.     φίλτάτηί  Valckenaer  :  φίλτατ'  LP  Harl.  Haun. :  φίλατ  V. 
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Pi7cro9  τταΐζ  μ€ν  ην  Στρυμόνος  τον  ποταμού  και  Tepif/L- 
χορη<;,  Μουσών  fttas,  Θρακών  δέ  ηγουμΐνος  εΙς'Ίλων  τταρα- 
■γινίται  ννκτο^,  στρατοττεδβυο/χενων  των  Τρώων  τταρα  ταΓς 
ναυσι  των  Ελλτ^νων.  τοντον  Οδυσσεύς  καΐ  Αιομη^ης 
κατάσκοπου  οντες  αναιρουσιν,  ^Κθ-ηνα%  αυτοΓς  νποθίμ€νη%•  ■ 
μ€•γαν  yap  ίσ^σθαί  τοις  Έιλλησι  κίν8ννον  Ικ  τοντον.  Tcpi/^t- 
^όρτ7  δε  Ιπίφαν^ίσα  το  τον  τταιδός  σώμα  άνειλετο,  ώ?  ei^ 
παρόδω  δέ  Βιαλαμβάν^ί  καΐ  π€ρΙ  τον  φόνον  τον  Αόλωνος. 

η  σκ-ηνη  τον  δρα/χατο9  iv  Τροία.     6  χοροζ  σνν^στηκζν 
€Κ  φυλάκων  Τρωικών,  οι  και  προλογίζονσί.     Trcptc^ci  δέ  τη/ι/  ic 
Νυκτ€γ€ρσιαν. 

3  στρατοτΓβδζυομένων  Wecklein  :  στρατευομένωρ  MSS. 
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ΧΟΡΟΣ. 

Βάθί  7Γ/509  €ννας  τα^  Έκτορβου^. 
Tt?  υτταστηστων  aypvirvo^  βασιλέως, 
η  τβυγ^οφορων ; 
Βέξαίτο  νέων  κΧη^όνα  μύθων, 
οΐ  τ6τράμοφον  νυκτός  φνΧακην 
ττάσης   στρατιάς  ττροκάθηνται. 
ορθού  κεφαλήν  ττήχυν  ίρείσας, 
Χΰσον  βλεφάρων  yopyω7Γov  εΒραν, 
Χεΐττε  χαμεύνας  φυΧλοστρώτονς, 
"Έικτορ'    καιρός  yap  άκονσαι. 


ΙΟ 


ΕΚΤΩΡ. 
τις  δδ';    η  φίλιος  φθόη^ος'    τις  άνήρ; 
τι  το   σήμα;    θροεί' 
τίνες  εκ  νυκτών  τας  ημετέρας 
κοιτάς  ττλάθουσ  ;    ενεττειν  χρη. 
ΧΟ.    φύλακες  στρατιάς.      ΕΚ.  τι  φερτ]  θορύβω ;      15 
ΧΟ.     θάρσει.     ΕΚ.   θαρσώ. 

μών  τις  λόχος  εκ  νυκτών;   [ΧΟ.  ονκετι.     ΕΚ.] 
τί  συ  yap 

II  η  V  :  ή  Ο. 
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φν\ακα<ί  ττροΧίττών  κίνβΐς  στρατίάν, 

el  μη   tlv    έχωι/   ννκτη^ορίαν ; 

ουκ  οίσθα  Βορο'ζ  ττελα?  ^Apyeiov  20 

ννχ^ίαν  ημάς 

κοίταν  ττανόττΧονς  κατε'χρντας ; 

ΧΟ.    ΟΊτλίζου  xepa'   συμμάγ^ων,  stroph. 

"Έ^κτορ,  βάθι  Ίτρος  βύνάς, 

οτρυνον  €7%09  aeipeLV,  άφνττνίσον.  25 

ΤΓβμτΓβ  φίΧους  levau  ίτοτΪ  σον  Χο'χ^ον, 
άρμόσατ€  ψαΧιοίς  ΙτΓΤΤονζ. 
τΙς  ela    iirl  ΥλανθοιΒαν, 
η  τον  Έύρωττας,  Ανκίων  ajov  άνΒρών ; 
ΤΓού  σφαγίων  βφοροι;  3© 

ΊΓου  he  <γυμνήτων  μόΐ'αρχοί ; 
τοξοφόροί  re  Φρνγών 
ζeύ<yvυτe  KepoSera  τόξα  vevpaL<i, 

ΕΚ.     τα  μεν  ayyeXXecfi  Βείματ^  a/coveiv, 

τα  Be  dapavveL^,  KovBev  καθαρώς'  35 

αλλ,'  ή   Κ^ρονίον  ΙΙανος  τρομ€ρα 

μάστί<γί  φοβη,  φνΧακας  Be  Χίττων 

KLvel^  στρατίάν ;    τι  θροεΐς ;    τι  σe  φώ 

νέον  ayyeXXeiv ;    ττοΧΧα  yap  eiTrwv 

ovBev  τρανώς  aireBei^a^.  40 

ΧΟ.    ττύρ^   atOei  στρατός  Άργόλα?,  antistr. 

"¥jKTop,  ττάσαν  αν    ορφναν, 
BLeiirerr)  Be  ναών  ττυρσοΐς  σταθμά, 
ττάς  δ'  ^Kyaμeμvovίav  ττροσέβα  στρατός 
€νννχοος  θορυβώ  σκηνάν,  45 

-23  σύμμαχον.  3^6  η.  ^ι    πυρ    αϊθει  Ο:  ττνραίθβι  VLP. 
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veav  Tiv    εφιεμβνοι 

βάξίν.     ου  yap  ττω  ττάρος  ώδ'   έφοβήθη 

ι  / 

ναυσίΤΓορο^ζ  στρατιά. 

σοί  δ',  υ-ποτΓτεύων  το  μίΧλον, 

ηΧνθον  ciyyeXo^,  ώ?  5° 

μητΓΟτύ  τιν    e?   έμβ  μεμψιν  βϊτττ}^. 

ΕΚ.     €9  καιρόν  ηκβι^•,  fcai-rrep  άγγελλωζ^  φ6βον' 
αν^ρβς  yap  εκ  yr)^  τήσΒε  νυκτίρω  ττλάττ; 
λα^όι^τ€9  όμμα  τούμον  άρεΐσθαι  φυyηv^ 
μέΧλουσΐ'   σαίνβι  μ    βνννχος  φρυκτωρία.       55 
ώ  Βαΐμον,  όστις  μ    βύτυχοΰντ    βνόσφισας^ 
θοίνης  \6οντα,  πτρίν  τον  \\pyeίωv  στρατον 
σύρ^ην  ατταντα  τώδ'   άναΧωσαι  hopL 
el  yap   φαβννοί  μη   ξυνίσχον  ηλίου 
ΧαμτΓτήρες,  ουτάν  βσχον  ευτυχούν  δόρυ,     ^  6ο 
ιτρίν  ναύς  ττυρώσαι  καΐ   Βια  σκηνών  μοΧεΙν 
κτείνων  'Αχαιούς  TrjSe  ττοΧυφόνω  χβρί. 
Kayo)  μεν  η  πρόθυμος  Ιεναι  Ζορυ 
εν  νυκτΐ  χρησθαί  τ    ευτυχεί  ρύμτ]   θεού* 
άΧΧ  οι   σοφοί  με  καΐ  το  θείον  εΙΒότες  65 

μάντεις  έπεισαν  ημέρας  μεΐναι  φάος 
κάπειτ    'Αχαιών  μη^εν    εν  χερσω  Χιπεΐν. 
οι  δ'  ου  μενουσι  των  εμών  θυοσκόων 
βουΧάς-   εν  ορφνη  Βραττέτης  μέγα  σθενει.  ^ 
αλλ'  ως  τάχιστα  χρη  ^ΓapayyεXXειv  στρατω  70 
τεύχη  πρόχειρα  Χαμβάνειν  Χηξαί  θ'  ΰπνου, 
ως  αν  τις  αυτών  καΐ   νεώς  θρωσκων   επι 

51   μ^τΓΟτέ  TLva  μέμψίν  eis  ^μ   €ΪτΓψ.  53  avSpes.  54  αφ"<τ- 

θαι  Pan  ,  αΐρ^σθαι  or  αίρεσθαί  remaining  MSS. :  φυyη. 
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νωτον  'χαραγ^θεί<ζ  κΧίμακας  ράνη  φονω, 
οΐ  δ'  ev  βρόγουσί  Βέσμιοί  Χβλημμβνοι 
Φρυ^ων  άρονρα<ζ  βκμάθωσι  'yairovelv.  75 

ΧΟ.    "Έικτορ,  Ta'xvvei'^  ΊτρΙν  μαθείν  το   Βρώμβνον 
avhpe<^   γαρ  el  <^ev<yovaLv  ουκ  ϊσμβν  τορώζ. 

ΕΚ.     τις  yap  irvp  aWetv  ττρόφασί'ζ  ^Apyeiwv  στρατον; 

ΧΟ.    ουκ  olS*  •   ΰττοτΓτον  δ'  ΙστΙ  κάρτ    βμτ}  φρενί. 

ΕΚ.     ττάντ    αν   φοβηθείς  ϊσθί,  Ζβιμαίνων   Tohe.       8ο 

ΧΟ.    οΰττω  ττρίν  ηΛ^αν  ιτοΧίμιοί  τοσόνΖβ   φως. 

ΕΚ.     ovh^  ώδε  γ'   αίσχρώς  βττεσον  ev  rpoTrfj  Βάρος. 

ΧΟ.    συ  ταυτ    ειτραζα^'  καΧ  τα  Χοίττα  νυν  σκοττει. 

RK.     άτΓΧοΰς  eir    ίχ^θροίς  μύθος  οττΧίζειν  χ^ρα. 

ΧΟ.    και  μην  οδ'  ΑΙνέας  καΐ  μάΧα  σττουΒτ}  ττοΒος    85 
στείχει,  νέον  τί  Ίτρα^μ    €χων  φίΧοις  φρασαι. 

ΑΙΝΕΙΑΣ. 

"l^KTOpy  τί  χρήμα  vvKTepoi  κατά  στρατον 
τας  σας  ττρος  εύνας  φύΧακες  εΧθοντες  φοβω 
νυκτη^ορουσι  και   κεκίνηταυ  στρατός ; 

ΕΚ.     Alvea,  ττύκαζε  τεύχβσιν   Ββμας  σέθεν.  go 

ΑΙ.      τί  δ'   βστί;  μών  τις  ττοΧεμίων  ayyeXXeTat 
ΒόΧος  κρνφαΐος  βστάναι  κατ    βνφρονην ; 

ΕΚ.     φεύ^ουσιν  ανΒρβς  κάττιβαίνουσιν  νεών. 

ΑΙ.      τί  TovS"   αν  εϊτΓΟίς   άσφαΧες   τεκμηριον ; 

ΕΚ.     αίθουσί  ττάσαν   νύκτα  ΧαμττάΒας  ττνρος'       95 
και  μοί  Βοκονσιν  ου  μβνεΐν  ες  ανρι,ον, 
αλλ'  εκκέαντες  ττύρσ\  εττ    ευσέΧμων  νεών 
φνγτ/   ττρος  οίκους   τήσΒ^   άφορμησειν  χθονός. 

77  άνδρ€ί.  "jS  ττνραίθαν  LPO  :   ττνρ  a'idetv  V.  93  ^^Spes. 
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ΑΙ.      συ   δ'  ώ?  τί  Κράσων  ττρο?  ταδ'  όττΧίζτ]  χ€ρα<ς ; 

ΕΚ.     φεύ'γοντα'ζ   αυτούς   καττίθρωσκοντας   veSiv     ιοο 
λόγχι;   καθεξω   κάττίκείσομαι  βαρύς' 
αίσγ^ρον  'yap  ημίν  και  ττρος  αίσγΰντ}  κακόν, 
θβοϋ  ΒίΒόντος  7Γθ\€μίον<ζ,  άνβυ  μάχης 
φ€ν^€ίν   idaai  ττολλα   Ζρασαντας  κακά. 

Αϊ.      eW^   ησθ'   άνηρ   βνβουΧος  ως  8ράσας   χ€ρί.    105 
αλλ,'  ου  yap  αυτός  ττάντ    βττίστασθαί  βροτων 
ττέφυκεν'   άΧλω   δ'   άλΧο  ττρόσκβιται  ^ερας, 
σε  μεν  μάχεσθαι,  τους   8ε  βουΧενειν  καΧώς. 
όστις  ττυρος  Χαμτττηρας  εξηρθης  κΧυων 
φΧε^ειν  ^ Χχαωύς,  καΐ  στρατον  μεΧΧείς  αηειν  ι  ίο 
τάφρους   υττερβάς  νυκτός  εν  καταστάσει. 
καίτοι  ττεράσας  κοΐΧον   αύΧώνων  βάθος., 
εΐ  μη   κνρήσεις  ττοΧεμίους  άττό   χθονός 
φεύγοντας,  άΧΧά  σον  βΧεττοντας  ες  Βόρυ, 
νίκώμενος  μεν  τηνΒε  μη  ου  μοΧης  ττοΧιν        115 
ττώς  yap  ττεράσεν  σκόΧοττας  εν  Tpoirfj  στρατός; 
ττως  δ'   αυ  yεφύpaς   ΒιαβαΧουσ    ΙτητηΧάται, 
ην  άρα  μη  θραύσαντες  avT^ywv  χνοας ; 
νικών  δ'   εφεΒρον  τταΖδ'   έχεις  τον  ΤΙηΧεως, 
6ς  σ'   ουκ   εάσει   ναυσίν  εμβαΧεΐν  φXoya,     ΐ2ο 
ούδ'   ώδ'   ^Αχαιούς,   ώ<?   Βοκεΐς,   άναρττασαι. 
αϊθων  yap   άνηρ   και  7Γε7Γvpyωτaι  χέρι. 
άΧΧά   στρατον  μεν  ησυχον  τταρ'   άσττιΒας 
εΰ^ειν  εώμεν  εκ  κοττων  αρειφατων, 

105  δράσαί.  ιιο  φεύ-γζίν.  112-151   For  these  lines  V  is 

wanting.  The  consensus  of  Haun.  and  Palatinus  inter  Vat.  98  =  (V). 
115  τήΐ'δ'  ού  μη  μόλψ  ττόλίν  LP:  τήνδβ  μη  μ6\η$  ττόλιν  (V). 
Ιΐ8  άρα.  122   άνηρ. 
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κατασκοτΓον  he  ττοΧΕμίων,  δ?  αν  θί\Ύ),  125 

τΓβμττειν  Bo/cei  μοι'   καν  μβν  αϊρωνταί  φνγην, 
στβί'χ^οντβς  βμττβσωμεν  Άργε/ωζ^  στ  par  ω' 
el  δ    €9  δόλοι/  τίν    ^δ'  a'yei  φρυκτωρία, 
μαθόντ€<ς  βχθρών  μηχανάς  κατασκόττου 
βονΧβνσομβσθα'   τηνΒ^  βχω  'γνώμην,  άναζ.     130 

ΧΟ.    Tahe  Βοκ€Ϊ,  τάδε  μβταθβμβνος  voei.        stroph. 
σφαΧβρά  δ    ου  φιλώ  στρατη^^ών  κράτη. 
τί  yap   άμβίνον  η 
ταχυβάταν  νεών  κατοττταν  μοΚύν 
ΤΓβΧας  ο   τι  ττοτ    άρα  Satoc<^  135 

ττυρα  κατ    ανηττρφρα  ναυστάθμων  BaieTac; 

ΕΚ.     νικάτ ,  67Γ€ΐΒη  ττάσιν  avSavec  τάΒε. 

στβίχων  Be  κοίμα  συμμάχους'  τάχ  αν  στρατός 
KLVOLT    άκουσας  νυκτερους  εκκλησίας. 
6γω  Be  ττεμψω  ττοΧεμίων  κατάσκοττον.  140 

καν  μεν  τιν    εχθρών  μηχανην  ττυθώμεθα, 
συ  ττάντ    ακούστ)  καΐ  τταρων  εϊστ)  Xoyov 
εάν  δ'  άττάρωσ    ες  φυ^ην  ορμώμενοι, 
σαΧιΤί^^ος  αύΒην  ττροσΒοκών  καραΒόκεί, 
ώς  ου  μενουντά  μ•   άΧΧά  ττροσμείξω  νεών     145 
ολκοΐσί  νυκτός  τήσΒ'  εττ    ^ Αρχείων  στρατώ. 

ΑΙ.      ττεμφ*  ώς  τάχιστα'   νυν  yap  άσφαΧώς  φρονείς, 
συν  σοΙ  δ'  εμ'  όψει  καρτεροΰνθ\  όταν  Βετ;. 

ΕΚ.     τις  Βήτα  Ύρώων  οΐ  ττάρεισιν   εν  Xόyω 

θεΧει  κατοτΓτης  ναυς  εττ   ^ Apyείωv  μοΧεΐν  ;    150 
τις  αν  yevoLTO  τήσΒε  yής  εύεpyετης ; 

120  φυγτί.  138  κ6σμ€ΐ  OLF:  σκόπβι  {V).  1.^8  δί  μ'. 
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Tt?   φησίν ;   ούτοι  ττάντ    iyoj  Βυνησομαι 
ττόλβί  ττατρωα  συμμάγ^οις  θ    νττηρΕΤβΐν. 

ΔΟΛΩΝ. 

iyo)  ττρό  Ύαίας  rovhe  κίν^υνον  θεΧω 
ρίψα(;  κατόπτη<;  νανς  eV  ^Αρ<^/€ίων  μο\€Ϊν,    155 
καΐ  ττάντ    ^Α'χ^αιών  έκμαθων  βουλεύματα 
ηζω'  'τγΙ  τούτοις  tovS*   υφίσταμαι  ττόνον. 

ΕΚ.     Εττώνυμος  μεν  κάρτα   και  φιΧοτττοΧις 

ΑόΧων   ιτατρος  δε  και  ττρίν  εύκΧεά  Βομον 
νυν  δΐ?  τόσω<;  εθηκα•^   βύκΧεεστβρον.  ι6ο 

ΔΟ.    ούκοϋν  ΤΓονβΐν  μεν  χρη,  ττονουντα  δ    άζιον 
μισθον  φερεσθαι.      τταντι  yap   ττροσκειμενον 
κέρδος  7rp6<i  epyo)  την  χάριν  τίκτει  ΒιττΧήν. 

ΕΚ.    ναί,  καΐ  Βίκαια  ταύτα  κούκ  άΧΧως  Xiyw. 

τάζαι  δβ  μισθον  ττΧην   εμή(;  τυραννιΒος.        165 

ΔΟ.    ου  σης  ερωμεν  ττοΧιόχ^ου  τυραννικός. 

ΕΚ.     συ  δ'  άΧΧά  yήμaς  ΐΙριαμιΒών  yaμβpoς  yεvoO. 

ΔΟ.     ουδ'  εξ  εμαυτου  μειζόνων  yaμεlv  θέΧω. 

ΕΚ.     χρυσός  ττάρεστιν,  ει  τόδ'   αίτηση  yεpaς. 

ΔΟ.     αλλ'   εστ    εν  οϊκοις•   ου  βίου  σττανίζομεν.    i-jo 

ΕΚ.     τί  Βήτα  χρήζεις  ων  κεκευθεν  "\Χιος ; 

ΔΟ.     εΧων  \\.χαιούς  δώρα  μοι  ζυναίνεσον. 

ΕΚ.     δώσω*   συ  δ'  αίτει  ττΧην  στρατηΧάτας  νέων. 

ΔΟ.     κτεΐν  ,  ου  σ   ατταιτώ  ^ενεΧεω  σχεσθαι  χ^ρα. 

ΕΚ.     ου  μην  τον  Ίλεω?  τταιΒά  μ   εζαιττ)  ΧαβεΙν ;    175 

ΔΟ.     κακαι  yεωpyεΐv  χείρες  εν  τεθραμμεναι. 

ΕΚ.      τίν    ουν  'Αχαιών  ζώντ    άττοινάσθαι  θεΧεις ; 

ΔΟ.     καΐ  ττρόσθεν  είττον   εστί  χρυσός  εν  Βομοις. 

177  ά,-ποίνασθαι  Ο:   ζωντα  ττοίνάσθαι  VLP. 
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ΕΚ.     καΐ  μην  Χαφνρωρ  y    αντ6<;  αίρηστ)  τταρών. 

ΔΟ,     θβοίσιν  αυτά  ττασσάΧβνβ  ττρος  δόμους.  ι8ο 

ΕΚ.     Tt   Βήτα  μβΐζον  τώνΒβ  μ    αΐτηστ)   yepa^; ; 

Δθ.     ί7Γ7Γου<;    Αχ^λλεω?  •    'χ^ρη  δ'   eV   άξίοι^;  ττονβίν 
ψυ^ην  ιτροβαΚΧοντ    iv  κυβοισι   Βαίμονο<;. 

ΕΚ.     καΐ  μην  βρώντί  7'   αντβρας  ϊτητων  €μοί' 

βξ  άφθίτων  yap  άφθιτοι  ττβφνκότβς  185 

τον  ΤΙηΧβως  φβρονσι  θούριον  yovov 
οιοωσί  δ'   αυτούς  ττωΧοΒαμνησα^  άναζ 
ΤίηΧβί  ΥΙοσβίΒών,  ώ?  Xiyovai,  ττόντιος. 
αΧΧ    ου  σ    βτταρα^ί  ψβύσομαί'   δώσω  δε  σοί 
καΧΧιστον  οϊκοίς  κτήμ    Άχίλλεω?  ο'χρν.     190 

ΔΟ.     αινώ'    Χαβων  δ    άν   φημι  κάΧΧίστον   Φpυyώv 
Βώρον  Ββχ^εσθαί  τή<ζ  €μής  βυσττλαγχ^'/α?. 
σε  δ    ου  φθονβΐν  'χρη'   μυρι    βστιν  άΧΧα   σοι, 
εφ    οίσι  τερψτ]  τί^σδ'   άριστβύων  'χθονό'ζ. 

ΧΟ.    μ6yaς  aycov,  μeyάXa  δ'  βττινοβΐς  eXeiv    antistr.    195 
μακάριος  ye  μην  κυρησας  εστ^. 
Ίτονος  οο    βυκΧβης ' 
μeya  δε  κουράνοισί  yaμβp6v  ireXeLV. 
τα  θβόθ^ν  ετΓί,δετω  Αίκα, 
τά  δε  Trap   άνΒράσιν  τεΧείά  σοι  φαίνεται.      2οο 

ΔΟ.     στ€ίχοίμ    άν   βΧθων  δ'  ε'?  Βόμους  έφβστιο'ζ 
σκ^υτ)  ΊτρβΤΓοντω'ζ  σώμ    βμόν  καθά•ψομαι, 
κακεΐθβν  ησω   ναϋ<ζ  irrr    ^ Apyeiωv  ττοδα. 

ΑΟ.     εττεί,   τιν    αΧΧην   αντί   τησο     €ξ6ΐ<ζ   στοΧην ; 

ΔΟ.     ττρέτΓουσαν  έργω  κΧωτηκοΐς  τε  βημασι.       205 

191    δ^  Φν/^ΐ-         197   """όνο^  δ'.         199  ''"'^  ^^  debdev.  201   έΧθων  is 
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ΧΟ.    σοφού  Trap"   άν8ρ6<ζ  χρ^   σοφόν  η  μανθάνβίν 
\e^ov,  ης  βσται  rovSe  σώματος  σαγ//' ; 

ΔΟ.     Χνκ6ίθν  ημφΐ   νωτον  α^^ομαι   Βοράν 

και  χάσμα   θηρος   άμφ^   εμω   θήσω   κόρα, 
βασιν  τ€  χβρσί   ττροσθίαν  καθαρμόσας         2  ίο 
και  κώΧα  κωΧοις,  τβτραττουν  μιμησομαί 
Χύκου  KekevOov  τΓοΧβμίοις  Svaevperov, 
ταφροίς  τΓβΧάζων  καΐ  νεών  ττροβΧημασιν. 
όταν  δ    βρημον  χώρον  εμβαίνω   irohi, 
Βίβαμος  €ΐμΐ'   TjjSe  σύ>γκ€ίταί  ΒόΧοζ.  215 

ΧΟ.    αλλ    ev  σ    ο   Μαία?   τταΐς  βκεΐσβ  καΐ  ttoXlv 
7Γ€μΛΐτ€ί€ν  Έρμης,  6ς  <ye  φηΧητων  άναζ. 
€χ€ίς  Be  rovpyow   βύτυχβΐν  μόνον  σβ  Bel. 

ΔΟ.     σωθησομαί  τε  καΐ  κτανών  ΌΒυσσεως 

οϊσω  κάρα  σοι,   σύμβοΧον  δ'   €χων  σαφές  220 
φησεις  ΑόΧωνα  νανς  eV  ^Apyeiwv  μοΧεΐν, — 
Ύ]  τταΐΒα  ΎνΒεως'   ούδ'   άναιμάκτω  χ^ρΐ 
ηζω  ττρος  οϊκους  ττρίν  φάος  μοΧεΙν  χθόνα. 

ΧΟ.    %υμβραΙε  καΐ  AaXte  και  Ανκίας  stroph. 

ναον  εμβατενων  225 

'  ΑτΓοΧΧον,  ώ  Βία  κεφαΧά,  μόΧε  το^ήρης,   Ικοΰ 

ενννχίος 
καϊ  ^ενού  σωτήριος  άνερί  ττομττάς 
άνεμων   και   ξύΧΧαβε  ΑαρΒανίΒαι,ς,  230 

ώ  τταΎκρατές,   ώ  Ύρο'ί'ας 
τεύχη   τταΧαίά   Βείμας. 

μοΧοί  Βε  ναυκΧήρια,  καϊ  στρατιάς       antistr. 
Ελλάδθ9  Βιοτττας 

227  ίκον,         229  sq.  ά-γΐμών  σωτήριοι καΐ  yevQv  καΐ. 
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ϊκοιτο,  καΐ  κήμψβιβ  ttoKlv  θυμβΧας  οίκων  ττατρος 

ΦθίάΒων  δ'  ϊτΓΊΓων  ττοτ    eV  avrvyi  βαίη 
Ββσττότον  ττερσαντος  Άγ^αών    Αρ??, 
τα?  ττόντίος  ΑΙακίΒα  240 

ΤληΧβΐ  ΒίΒωσί  Βαιμων. 

eVel  ττρό  τ  οίκων  ιτρό  re  7^?  έτλα  μόνος     stroph. 

νανσταθμα  βη<;  κατί^βΐν   άyaμaL 

Χηματος'    η  σττανία  245 

των  ayaOcuV,  όταν  y 

Βυσαλίον  iv  ireXoyeL, 

και  aaXevTj  ττόΧις.     βστι  Φρυ^ων  rt? 

eaTLV  αλκίμος,  eta  Be  θράσος  250 

ev  αΐ'χμα'   ττόθι   Μνσών   ος  βμαν 

συμμαγ^ίαν   ατίζα ; 

τίν  άνΒρ  ^ Κχαιών  ο  ιτβΒοστιβης  σφα^ευς     anti. 

ούτάσβί  iv  κΧισίαις,  τ€τράτΓονν  255 

μίμον  €χων  eVt  yav 

θηρός ;  eXoi  MeveXav, 

κτανων  Β'  ^  Ay  α  μβμνονιον 

κράτ    eveyKOL  Έλβνα  κaκόyaμβpov  260 

€9  χ€ρας  yoov,  09  βιτι  ttoXlv, 

09  €7γΪ  yav  Ύρο'ίαν  χίΧωνανν 

ηΧυθ'  €χων  στρατείαν. 

ΑΓΓΕΛΟΣ. 

άναξ,  τοιούτων  Βεαττόταισιν  ayyeXo^ 

€Ϊην  το  XoLTTov  οΐά  σου  φβρω  μαθβΐν.  265 

352  ΊΓΟτΙ.  256  €τγΙ  7aias  LP  :  βπΐ  yaiq,  Ο  :  έττΐ  yatav  V. 

263  στρατιάν. 
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ΕΚ.     η  ητ6Χ\!   αηρώται^;  σκαια  ττρόσ κείται  φρενί' 
καΐ  yap  συ  ττοίμνας   δεσττότα^?  τβνχ^βσφοροις 
ηκ€ΐν  €θΐκας  αγγέλων  ϊν    ου  ττρβττβί. 
ουκ  οίσθα  Βωμα  τούμον  ή  θρόνους  ττατρο^;, 
οι  xprjv  ^ε^ωνβΐν  σ    βύτυ'χουντα  ττοίμνια;  270 
ΑΓΓ.  σκαίοΐ  βοτήρες  ίσμεν   ουκ  αλλω?  λέγω. 

αλλ'   ούΒβν  ησσόν  σοι  φέρω  κεΒνούς  Xoyoυς. 
ΕΚ.     Ίταϋσαί  Χε^ων  μου  τας  ττροσαυΧείους  τυχα•?* 

μά'χ^α'ζ  ττρο  γ^ειρων  και  Βόρη  βασταζομεν. 
h.VT.  τοιαύτα  κά^ω  σημανών  εληΧυθα'  275 

άνηρ  yap  άΧκής  μυρίας  στρατηΧατων 
στείγει  φίΧο<;  σοΙ  σύμμαχος  τε  ττ)Βε  yfj. 
ΕΚ.     ΤΓοίας  πατρώας  yrj^  ερημώσας  ττεΒον ; 
ΑΓΓ.  Θράκης'   ττατρος   Βε  'Στρυμόνος   κικΧησκεται. 
ΕΚ.     Τήσον  τιθεντ    εΧεζας  εν  Ύροια  ττοΒα.  28ο 

ΑΓΓ.  €γι/ω9•   Xόyoυ  Βε  ΒΙς  τόσου  μ    εκούφισας. 
ΕΚ.     καΐ  ττώς  ττρος  "ΙΒης  όρyάBaς  ττορεύεται, 

7ΓXayχθε\ς  ττΧατείας  ττεΒιάΒος  θ^  αμαξιτού ; 
ΚΓΓ.ούκ  οΙΒ'  ακριβώς'   εικάσαι  yε  μην  ττάρα. 

ορφντ)  yap  ούτι  φαΰΧον  εμβαΧεΙν  στρατον,    285 
κΧύοντα  ττΧήρη  ττεΒία  ττοΧεμίας  χερός. 
φόβον  δ'  άypώστaις,  οΐ  κατ    ΊΒαΐον  Χεττας 
οικεύμεν  αύτόρριζον  εστιαν  χθονος, 
Ίταρεσχε  Βρυμον  νυκτός  ενθηρον  μοΧων. 
TToXXfj  yap  ηχτ}  ©ρ-^κιος  ρέων  στρατός        290 
εστειχε•   θάμβει  δ'  εκτΓXayεvτες  ΐεμεν 
τΓοίμνας  ττρος  άκρας,  μη  τις  ^Apyείωv  μόΧη 
ΧεηΧατησων  καΙ  σα  ττορθησων  σταθμά, 

283  τ    αμαξιτού.  285   vvktos  yap 
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ττριν  Sr)   δί.'   ωτων  ^ήρνν  ούχ^    ΈΧΧηνικην 
βΒβξάμβσθα  και  μβτβστημβν  φόβου.  295 

στείχων  δ'   ανακτος  ιτρουξερεννητας   όδοΟ 
ανιστόρησα  θρτ}κίοι<;  Ίτροσφθε^μασί, 
Tt9   ό   στρατηΎΟ^  καΐ  τίνο<=;  κ6κ\ημ€νο<ί 
στβίχβί  7Γρο9   άστυ   ΤΙρίαμίΒαίσί  σύμμαχο<ζ. 
καΐ  ττάντ    άκουσας   ων  εφιεμην  μαθεΐν,         300 
€στην'   ορώ  Be  'Έ^ήσον   ωστβ  Βαιμονα 
εστώτ    εν  ϊττττοις  ®pr)icioi(;  τ    όχήμασι. 
χρνσή  8ε  ττΧάστι^ξ  αυχένα  ζυ^ηφόρον 
ττώΧων  εκΧγε  χιόνος  εξαυ^^εστερων. 
ττεΚτη  δ'  εττ   ωμών  χρυσοκο\λήτοί<ζ  τυττοις    3^5 
εΧαμττε'   Topyoov   δ'   ώ?  eV   alyiSo^   θεα<ζ 
χαΧκή  μετώττοί^;   ίττιτικοΐσί  ττρόσΒετο<ζ 
ΤΓοΧλοΐσί  συν  κώΒωσιν  εκτυττει   φοβον. 
στρατοί)   δε  7Γ\ηθο<;   ονΒ^  αν  εν  ■ψ7]φου  Χογω 
θεσθαι  Βύναο    αν,   ώ?  άττΧατον  ήν  ΙΒεΐν,       3^0 
ΤΓοΧΧοΙ  μεν   Ιττπης,  ττοΧΧά  ττεΧταστών  τεΧη, 
τΓοΧΧοΙ  δ'   ατράκτων  τοξόται,  ττοΧυς  δ    οχΧος 
γυμνής   όμαρττ},   ^prjKtav  έχων  στοΧην. 
τοίόσΒε  Ύροία  σύμμαχο<;  ττάρβστ    άνηρ, 
ον  ούτε  φενιγων  ούθ^   υττοσταθείς  ΒορΙ  3^5 

ό   ΐΙηΧέως  τταΐ^;   εκφυ^είν  Βυνησεταί. 

ΧΟ.    όταν  ΊΓοΧίταί^ζ   εύσταθώσι  όαιμονες, 

ερττει  κατάντης;  ξυμφορά   ττρος  τά^αβα. 

ΕΚ.     τΓολλαύ?,   εττειΒη  τοΰμόν  ευτυχεί  Βόρυ 

καν  Ζεύζ  ττρο?  ημών  εστίν,  εύρησω  φίΧους.    3-ο 
άΧΧ^   ονΒεν  αυτών  Βεόμεθ\  οΐίτινες  τταΧαι 
μη   ξυμτΓονοϋσιν,  ηνίκ    εξώστης  "Αρης 


ill    iTnrets. 
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eOpave  Χαίφη   τήσ^β  yrj^  //,εγας  ττνεων. 
'Ρ/}σο9  δ'  eSet^ev  οίος  ην  Ύροια  φι\ο<^' 
ηκ6ΐ  yap  €9   Βαΐτ\   ου  τταρων  κυνη-γεταις      3^5 
αίρουσι  Χβίαν  ovSe  συ^καμ,ων  hop  Ι. 
ΧΟ.     ορθώς  άτίζβίς   κατημομφος  ei  φίΧοις' 

Βέ^ου  Be  τους  θίΧοντας  ώφβΧβΙν  ΊτοΧιν. 
ΕΚ.     άρκουμβν  οΐ  σωζοντβς  "\Xlov  ττάΧαι. 
ΧΟ.    7Γ€7Γ0ίθας  ηΒη  ττοΧβμίους  Ύ}ρηκεναι;  33° 

ΕΚ.     7Γ67Γ0ί6α•    ΒεΙξβί  τούττών  σέΧας  θβοΰ. 
ΧΟ.    ορα  το  μέΧΧον  ττόλλ'   αναστρέφει  θεός. 
ΕΚ.     μισώ   φίΧοίσίν  ύστερον  βοηΒρομεΐν.  3.33 

δ   δ'   ονν,  εττείττερ  ήΧθε,  σύμμαγ^ος  μεν  ου    33*5 
ζενος  δε,  ττρός  τράττεζαν  ήκετω   ξένων 
χάρις  yap  αύτω  Τίριαμι,Βών  ΒιώΧετο.  33^ 

ΧΟ.     άναξ,  άττωθεΐν  συμμάχους  εττίφθονον.  334 

ΑΓΓ.  φόβος  yεvoL•τ    αν  ττοΧεμίοίς  οφθείς  μόνον.  335 
ΕΚ.     συ  τ  ευ  τταραίνεΐς  καΐ  συ  καιρίως  σκοττεΐς.  339 
6  χρυσοτευχης  δ'  οΰνεκ    άyyεXoυ  Xoyωv     34° 
'"Ρήσος  τταρεστω  ττ/Βε  σύμμαχος  χθονί. 

ΧΟ.    'Αδράστεια  μεν  ά  ^ιος  stroph. 

τταΐς  εϊpyoL  στομάτων  φθονον 
φράσω  yap  Βη  όσον  μοί 

ψνχα  ττροσφιΧες  εστίν  είττεΐν.  345 

ηκείς,   ω   ττοταμοϋ  τταΐ, 
ηκεις,  εττΧάθης  ΦιΧίου  ττρος  αύΧαν 
άστταστός,  εττεί  σε  χρονω 

334-338  are  assigned  to  the  messenger,  339-341  ίο  t^e  chorus 
in  V  and  Ο  :  in  L  and  Ρ  334-338  to  the  chorus,  339-341  ^o  Hector. 
336  οδ'. 

P.  E.  R.  2 
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Πίβ/οΙ?   μάτηρ   6   τ€   καΧλί'γβφυ- 

ρος  7Γθταμο<;  iropevei  35° 

Έτρνμών,  09  7ΓΟΤ6  τα<;  μελω-  antistr. 

Βον   Μούσας  Sc    ακήρατων 

ΒίνηθβΙς   ύΒροβοΒη^ 

κολττων  σαν  βφύτβυσβν  ηβαν. 

συ  μοί  Zeu?  ο   φαναΐοζ  355 

ηκΕί<^  Βίφρεύων  βαΧιαΐσί  ττωλοί,ς. 

νυν,   ώ  7ΓατρΙ<ί   ώ   Φρυγία, 

ξύν  θβω  νυν  σοί  τον  βΧβυθεριον 

Ζηνα  Ίτάρζστίν  enreiv. 

αρά  7Γ0Τ    αυθί<ί  α  τταΧαια  Ύρο'ία       stroph.    360 

τού?  irpoTroTa'i  τταναμβρβυ- 

σ6ί  θιάσους   βρωτων 

ΛίταΧμοΐσι  και  κυΧίκων  oivoirXavi)- 

τοί9   hirohe^iaLS  άμίΧ- 

Χαί<ζ  κατά  ττόντον  Άτρβώαν  3^5 

Έττάρταν  οΐ'χομενων    Ιλίάδος  τταρ    ακτά<ζ ; 

ω  φί\ο<;,   βϊθβ  μοί 

σά  χ^ρΐ  και  σω   ΒορΙ  ττρα- 

ξα<ζ  τάδ'  €9  οίκον  eX^ot9. 

eX^e,  φάνηθι,  τάν  ζά'χρυσον  ιτροβαΧου    ant.   370 

ΤίηΧβίΒα  κατ    όμμα  ireX- 

ταν  Βο-χμίαν  ιτβΒαίρων 

σ'χ^ισταν  τταρ    αντυηα,  ττώΧους  βρβθί- 

ζων  ΒίβοΧόν  τ    άκοντα  τταΧ- 

\ων.     σ€  <yap  οΰτίς  υττοστα^  375 

363   φάλμασι.  3^9  "'^•  373  kwXols. 
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^Apyeia^  ττοτ    iv  "Ηρα*?  δαττεδοί?  yopevaei' 
άλλα   viv  άδε  γα 
καττφθίμβνον   SprjKi  μόρω 
φίΧτατον  αχ^θος  οϊσβί. 

ιω  ί,ω. 

μ€'γα<;  ώ  βασίλβν,   καΧόν,   ώ  @ρτ)κη,  380 

σκύμνον  βθρβψα^  ττόΧίαργ^ον  Iheiv. 

l^e  'χ^ρυσόΒβτον  σώματο'ζ  αΧκην, 

K\ve  καΐ  κόμτΓον;  κωΒωνοκροτου<ζ 

τταρά  τΓορττάκων  KeXahovvra^;. 

θβός,  ω  Τροία,   ^eo?   αυτός  "Αρης  385 

ό  ^τρυμόνιος  ττωΚος  άοώοΰ 

Μουστ??  ηκων  καταττλεΐ  σε. 

ΡΗ20Σ. 

χαΐρ\  βσθΧος  ΙσθΧου  τταΐ,  τύραννε  τήσΒβ  yrj^, 
"Έικτορ'   τταΧαια   σ    ημ^ρα  ττροσβννβττω. 
'χαίρω   δε  σ*   εύτυχοϋντα   καΐ   ττροσημενον    39° 
TTvpyoLatv  εχθρών   συ^κατασκά^^ων  δ    ε'γω 
τείχη  ττάρειμι  καΐ   νεών  ττρήσων  σκάφη. 
ΕΚ.     τταΐ  της  μεΧω^ον  μητερος  Μουσών  μιας 

&ρηκός  τε  τΓοταμοΰ  Έ,τρυμόνος,  φίΧώ  Χε^ειν 
τάΧηθες   άεΐ  κού   δίττλοΟ?  ττεφυκ    άνήρ.         395 
ΊτάΧαί  ττάΧαί  χρην  τ^δε  συηκ,άμνειν  χθονί 
εΧθόντα,  καΐ  μη  τούττΐ  σ    ^ Αρηείων  υιτο 
Ύροίαν  εασαί  ττοΧεμίων  ττεσεΐν  Βορί. 
ου  yap  tc  Χέζεις  ώς  άκΧητος  ών  φίλοις 
ουκ  ηΧθες  ούΒ^  ημυνας  ούΒ    εττεστράφης.     ^οο 

378  καταφθίμ€νον.  3^7  καταπνεΐ. 

2 2 
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Tt9  'yap  σ€  κήρυξ  rj  jepovaia  Φρνγών 
έΧθοϋσ    άμύνβιν  ουκ  έττέσκηψβν  ττοΧβο ; 
ΤΓοΐον  Be  Βώρων  κοσμον  ουκ  έττέμψαμβρ ; 
συ  δ'  iyyevrj^  ων  βάρβαρος  re  βαρβάρους 
'  ΈίΧλησιν  ημάς  ττρούττίβς  το   σον  μέρος.        405 
καίτοι  σε  μίκράς  €κ   τυραννικός  με^αν 
%ρΎ)κων  ανακτά  Trjh^  βθηκ    εγώ  %e/)t, 
οτ    άμφΐ   Uayyaiov  τβ  ΐίαιόνων  re   <γήν 
%ρΎ)κων  άρίστοίς  βμττεσών  κατά  στόμα 
€ρρηξα  ΊΤβΚτην.   σοΙ   δε  ΒουΧώσας  Χβων        ^ιο 
τταρεσγρν  ων  συ  Χακτίσας  ττοΧΧην  -χάριν, 
φίΧων  νοσούντων  ΰστβρος  βοηΒρομεΐς. 
οι   δ'  ούΒβν  ήμϊν  ί'γ^ενείς  ττεφυκότες, 
ττάΧαι  τταρόντες,  οι  μεν  iv  χωστοΐς  ταφοις 
κείνται  πεσόντες,  ττίστις  ου  σμικρά  ττόΧει,    415 
οΐ  δ'   εν  θ^  οττΧοισι  και  τταρ    ιτητείοις  ογρις 
Λίτυχραν  άησιν  Siyjriov  τε  ττΰρ   θεοΰ 
μενουσι  καρτεροΰντες,  ουκ  εν  Βεμνιοις 
ττυκνην  άμυστιν  ως  συ   Βεζιουμενοι. 
ταϋθ\  ώς  αν  ειΒ^ς^ΈίΚτορ^  οντ   εΧευθερον,      4-° 
και  μέμφομαι  σοι  και  Xiyw  κατ    όμμα  σον. 
ΡΗ.    τοιούτος  εΙμι  καυτός,  ευθείαν  Χο<γων 

τέμνων  κέΧευθον,  κού  ΒητΧοΰς  ττεφυκ    ανήρ. 
iyo)   δε  μείζον  η   συ  τ?}σδ'   άττών  γθονος 
ΧντΓΤ]  ττρος   ητταρ   Βυσφορών  ετειρομην         425 
αλλ'   αΎχιτέρμων  jaia  μοι,   'ϊ.κΰθης  Χεως, 
μεΧΧοντι  νόστον  τον  ττρος  "ΙΧιον  ττεράν 
ξυνήψε  ττόΧεμον   Έίΰ ξένου   δ'   άφικόμην 
ττόντου  ττρος  άκτάς,  SpfJKa  ττορθμευσων  στρα- 
τόν. 
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€νθ'  αιματηρός  ττελαζ'ο?  e?  yalav  ^κύθη'ζ   43° 
ήι^τΧβΐτο  λόγχτ;   ^pr)^  re  σνμμί'γη<;  φόνο<;. 
ToiaBe  roL  μ'  aTrecpye  συμφορά  irehov 
Τροίας  Ικίσθαι  σύμμαγόν  re  σοι  μοΧείν. 
eVei    δ'  €7Γ€ρσα,  τωι^δ'   ομηρβύσας  Τ6κι>α^ 
τάξας  ereiov  Βασμον  βς   Βόμους  φερβιν,         435 
ηκω  τΓβράσας  ναυσΧ  ττόντιον  στόμα, 
τα  δ'  αΧλα  ττβζος  ^γής  ττβρών  ορίσματα, 
ούχ  ώ?  συ  κομττείς  τά?  βμας  άμύστί^ας, 
ουδ'   iv  ζαχ^ρύσοις  Βώμασιν  κουμώμβνος, 
αλλ'   οΙα  Ίτόντον  %pr)KLov  φυσήματα  44° 

κρυσταΧΧόττηκτα  ΐΐαίονάς  τ    βττβζάρβί, 
ξύν  τοΐσΒ'  άυττνος  οΙΒα  τλα?  ττορτταμασίν, 
αλλ'  ύστερος  μεν  ηΚθον,  εν  καιρώ  δ    όμως' 
συ  μεν  yap  ήΒη   Βεκατον  αΐ'χ^μάζεις  έτος 
κούΒεν  περαίνεις,  ήμεραν  δ'  εξ  ημέρας  445 

ττίτττεις  κυβεύων  τον  ττρος  ^Apyείoυς  "Αρη' 
εμοί  Βε  φως  €ν  ηΚίου  καταρκεσεί 
ττερσαντι  7Γvpyoυς  ναύσταθμους  εττεσττεσεΐν 
κτεΐναί  τ    'Αχαροι/?•   θατερα  δ'  αττ'  Ίλί-ου 
ττρος  οίκον  εΙμι,  συντεμων  τους  σους  ττόνους.  45° 
υμών  Βε  μη  τις  άσττίΒ^   άρηται  χ€ρί' 
iyo)  yap  εζω  τους  με'^  αυγουντας  ΒορΙ 
ττερσας  'Αχαιού?,  καίττερ  ύστερος  μοΧων. 

ΧΟ.    Ιω   Ιω.  stroph. 

φίΧα  θροεΐς,  φίΧος  Αιόθεν  eh  μόνον  455 

φθόνον  άμαγ^ον  ΰττατος 

441    έτΓ€'ςάτ€ί.  44-    ΤΓορπ-ημασίν   LP:    πορπάσμασιν  V0. 

449  ^'  W^P^•  45  ^    αΐρηταί  V  :   aipeirai  Ο  :  α'ιρέτω  LP. 
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Ζβύς  θβΚοι  άμφΐ 

σοΐζ  XoyoiaLV  eipyeiv. 

το  he  νάίον  ^ApyoOev  Sopv 

ovT€  ττρίν  TLv    ovre  νυν  φο 

άνΒρών  eiropevae  σέθβν  κρεισσω. 

ττώς  μοι  το  σον  67%09  Άχ^λλεύς  αν  Βυναιτο, 

ττώ?  δ'  Αϊας  νττομβΐναί ; 

u  yap   eyω  too    βτ    η  μα  ρ 

6ΐσί8οιμ\  αναξ,  οτω  ττόΚυφόνου  4^5 

χ€φ09  άτΓΟίνάσαίο  σα  ^^oy^^a. 

PH.     τοίαυτα  μβν  σοι  της  μακράς  άττουσιας 

ττράξαί  τταρεξω — συν  δ'  'Αδράστεια  X6yω — 
eVel  δ'   αν  ^γ^θρων  τηνΒ^  eXevOepav  ττολιν 
θώμβν  θεοΐσί  τ    άκροθίνι    έξεΧ^ς,  47° 

ξνν  σοΙ  στρατβύβίν  yrjv  εττ    ^Apy€ίωv  θεΧω 
και  ττάσαν  βΧθών  Έλλαδ'   βκττβρσαι  SopL, 
ώς  αν  μάθωσιν  iv  μέρει  ττάσγ^βιν  κακώς. 

ΕΚ.     61  του  τταρόντος  toOS*  άτταΧΧαχθεις  κάκου 

ΊτόΧιν  νεμοίμην  ως  το  ττρίν  ττοτ   άσφαΧή,      475 
η  κάρτα  τΓοΧΧην  θεοΐς  αν  εΙΒείην  χάριν, 
τα  δ'  άμφί  τ   "Αργό?  καΐ  νομον  τον  'ΈίΧΧάΖος 
ουχ  ώδε  ττορθεΐν  ράΒι\  ώς  Xey€ις,  Βορι. 

ΡΗ.     ου  τουσδ'  άριστεας  φασίν  'ΈΧΧηνων  μοΧεΐν ; 

ΕΚ.     κού  μεμφόμεσθά  y\  αλλ'   άΒην  εΧαύνομεν,  480 

ΡΗ.     οΰκοΰν  κτανόντες  τονσ^ε  ττάν  εlpyάσμεθa. 

ΕΚ.     μη  νυν  τα  ττόρρω  τάyyύθεv  μεθείς  σκόττει. 

460  ιτρίν  οϋτ€  νΰρ  TLv\  φ2  Άχιλ6ΐ>5  (so  VP  άχιλλεϋ?  0L) 

τό  chv  ^Ύχοί.  4^4  ''όδ'  νΐ^°-Ρ•  4^5  ottus.  ^66  άποινάσαιο 

λ07Χςι•  4^2  ννν. 
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PH.     dpfcelv   €0L/C6   σοι  τταθβΐν,   hpaaai   he  μη. 
ΕΚ.     ΤΓολλ^ς  -iap  άρχω  κάνθά^'   ων  τυραννΙΒος. 

αλλ'  etre  Χαών  eire  he^iov  κύρα^  485 

€Ϊτ    ev  μεσοισί  συμμάχοί<ζ  ττάρβστί  σοι 
ττέΧτην  έρβΐσαί  και  καταστήσαι  στρατον. 
ΡΗ.     μόνο^  μάχ&σθαι  ττοΧβμίοις,  "Εκτορ,   θβΧω. 
€1  δ'   αίσχρον   rjyf]   μη   συνεμιτρησαι  νβών 
ττρύμνα^,  τΓονησας  τον  ττάρος  ττοΧνν  χρόνον,  49° 
τάξον  μ   Άχίλλεω?  και  στρατού  κατά  στόμα. 
ΕΚ.     ουκ  βστ    βκείνω  θουρον  βντάξαι  Βόρυ, 
ΡΗ.     καΐ  μην  λόγο?  y    ην  ώ?  βττΧβυσ    eV  "iXtou. 
ΕΚ.     βττΧβυσε   κα\  -πάρεστιν'  άλλα  μηνίων 

στρατηΧάταισιν  ου  σνναίρβται  δόρυ.  495 

ΡΗ.     τις   Βη  μ€Τ    αύτον  άΧΧοζ  βύΒοξβΐ  στρατού; 
ΕΚ.     Αϊας  €μοΙ  μβν   ούόβν  ησσασθαι   Βοκβΐ 

χω  ΎνΒεως  τταΐς'   βστι  δ'   αΙμυΧώτατον 
κρότημ   Όδι-σ-σευ?,  Χήμά  τ  άρκονντω<ζ  θρασύς 
καΐ  ττΧβΐστα  χωράν  τηνΚ  ανηρ  καθύβρισα^;'  500 
δ?   eU  Ά^ά/'α?   σηκον   βννυχος  μόλων 
κΧεψας  ά^αΧμα  ναυς  eV  Άργείωζ^  φερβι. 
'ήΒη    δ'    αγύρτης   τττωχικην  βχων  στοΧην 
έσήΧθβ  irvpyou^,  τΓοΧΧα  δ'  Άργείοις   κακά 
ηράτο,  ΤΓβμφθβΙς  ΊΧίου   κατάσκοττος'  505 

κτανων  he  φρουρούς  καΐ  τταραστάτας  ττυΧών 
έξήΧθ€ν•   del  δ'   ev  Χόχοις  €ύρισκ€ται 
©υμβραΐον  άμφΐ  βωμον  άστεως  ττεΧας 
θάσσων   κακω  he  μερμίρω   τταΧαίομεν. 
ΡΗ.     oxjheh  ανηρ  εύψυχος  άξιοι  Χάθρα  5^0 

KTelvai   τον  Ιχθρόν,   αλλ'   Ιων   κατά  στόμα, 
τούτον   δ'   ον  ϊζ€ΐν   φης   συ  κΧωττικάς   ehpaς 
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καΐ  μη'χ^ανασθαι,   ζωντα  συΧλαβων  βγω 
ττυΧών  €ττ    έξοΒοίσιν  άμττβίρας  ράχιρ 
στήσω  irereLvol';  yvyjrl  θοινατήριον.  5 "5 

Χηστηρ  yap   οντά  καί   θβών  ανάκτορα 
σνΧώντα  Set  νιν  τωΒε  κατθανβΐν  μορφ. 
ΕΚ.     νυν  μβν  καταυΧίσθητβ'   καΐ  yap  βύφρονη. 

Ββίζω  δ'   iyώ  σοι  'χωρον,  ένθα  γ^ρη  στρατον 
τον  σον  ννχ^βνσαί  του  τ€τayμevoυ  ^Ιχα.      5^© 
ξύνθημα  δ'   ήμίν   Φοΐβος,  ην  Τι  καΐ  Bet)' 
μεμνησ    άκουσας  ^prjKi  τ    ayyeiXov   στρατω. 
υμάς  Be  βάντα<;  χρή  ττροταινί  τάξεων 
φρουρβΐν  eyepTL   καΐ   νβών  κατασκοττον 
Βεχθαί  ΑόΧωνα'   καΐ  yap,  etirep  έστΙ  σώς,     5^5 
ήΒη  ττβΧάζεν  στρατοττέΒοισι  Ύρωικοΐ^ζ. 

ΧΟ.    τίνο<ζ  α  φυΧακά ;   τίς  αμείβει  stroph. 

ταν  εμάν;  ττρώτα 

Βύεται  σημεία  καΐ  εττταττοροι 

ΤΙΧειΛΒες  αίθέριαΐ'  μέσα  δ'   αίετος  53° 

ουρανού  ττοτάται. 

eypeσθε,  τι  μεΧΧετε ;   κοιτάν 

εξιτε  ττρος  φυΧακάν. 

ου  Χεύσσετε  μηνάΒος  aiyXav ; 

άώ?  δ^  ττεΧας  αώ?  535 

yίyvετaι,  καί 

τις  ττροΒρόμων  οΒε  y    εστίν  αστήρ. 
ΗΜ.    τίς  εκηρύχθη  ττρώτην  φυΧακήν ; 
Η  Μ.    MυyBόvo<;  υΐόν  φασι   Κόροιβον. 

5^5  δέχ€σθαί  {δέχ€σθ€  Ο).  533  hP^<^^^-  537  ιτροδόμων 

νΟ:   πρό  δόμων  LP. 
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ΗΜ.    τί'ς  yap   eV   αύτω;    Ηλί.  Κ/λ^/ία?   Παίωι^     54° 
στρατοί;  ijyeLpev,   ΜυσοΙ   δ    ημάς. 

ΗΜ.    ούκουν  Ανκίους  ττβμτττην  φυΧακην 
βάντας  iyeipeiv 
καιρός  κΧηρου  κατά   μοΐραν.  545 

ΧΟ.     ΛταΙ  μην  αίω'    Έι,μόβντος  antistr. 

ημένα  κοιτάς 

φοινιας  νμνβΐ  'ττόλνχ^ορΒοτάτα 
yrjpv'i  τταίΒοΧβτωρ  μβΧοττοώς  ά- 
ηΒονΙς  μβριμναν  55° 

>/Γ>  CSV  '  '"Τ^ 

ηοη   06  νβμουσί  κατ     ϊοαν 

ττοίμνια'   νυκηβρόμου 

avptyyo^  lav  κατακούω' 

Oeky^i   δ'   όμματος   ehpav 

ΰττνος '   (ίΒίστ-  555 

ος  yap  ββα  βΧβφάροις  ττρος  άονς. 
ΗΜ.    τι  ΤΓοτ    ον   ττβΧάθβι   σκοπός,   ον  ναών 

^'Έίκτωρ  ωτρυνβ  κατόττταν ; 
ΗΜ.    ταρβώ'   'χρόνιος  yap  άττεστιν. 
ΗΜ.    αλλ'   η   κρυτττον  Χόγον  βστταισας  ξ6ο 

ΒιόΧωΧβ ;     ΗΜ.   ταχ*  αν.     φοββρυν  μοι. 
ΗΜ.    αύΖω  Ανκίους  ττβμτττην  φνΧακην 

βάντας  iyeipeiv 

ημάς  κΧηρον  κατά  μοΐραν. 


550  μέριμνα  {μβρίμνα  V).        55 ^"^βο  wanting  in  V  (see  on  112). 
552  ννκτιδρόμον.  ^^6  βΧβφάροισι.  φο  eiawaiaas  Ο:  eicire- 

σων  LP(V).         561   Change  of  speaker  after  διόλωλβ  is  indicated  by 
Murray,     τάχ'  αν  βΐη  φοβερόν  μοι. 
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ΟΔΥΣΣΕΥΣ. 

Αι,όμηΒβς,  ουκ  ηκουσα^; — 17   ι^^νο<ζ   Λίτοφος       5^5 
στάζβο  Be*  ωτων ; — τβνχ^εων  τινά  κτύττον  ; 

ΔΙΟΜΗΔΗΣ. 

ουκ,   αλλά  Ββσμά  ττωΧίκών  βξ  άντνηων 

κΧάζβί  σίδηρου '   κάμβ  τοί,  ττρίν  τ^σθόμην 

Β€σμών  άρα'γμον  ίτττηκών,  eSv  φόβος. 
ΟΔ.     ορα  κατ    ορψνην  μη   φνΧαξιν  ^ντΰ'χτις,  57° 

ΔΙ.      φυλάγομαι  τοί  καν  σκότω  ηθείς  ττόδα. 
ΟΔ.     ην  δ'   οΰν   iyeiprj^,   οίσθα  σύνθημα  στρατού ; 
ΔΙ.       Φοΐβον  ΑοΧωνοζ  οϊ8α  σΰμβοΧον  κΧϋων. 
ΟΔ.     ea- 

€ννά<ζ  βρημους  τάσΒβ  ττοΧβμίων  ορώ. 
ΔΙ.       καΐ  μην  ΑόΧων  γβ  τάσΒ   βφραζβν'  Ε^κτορος    575 

κοιτάς,   βφ'  ωττερ   έγχο?  είΧκυσται  Tohe. 
ΟΔ.     τι  Βητ    αν   εϊη ;    μών  Χόγρς  βββηκβ  ττοι; 
ΔΙ.       ϊσως   εφ'   ημΐν  μηγ^ανην   στ^^σων  τινά. 
ΟΔ.     θρασύς  <yap'Έκτωp  νυν,  βττβΐ  κρατεί,  θρασύς. 
ΔΙ.       τι  Βητ,  Όδυσσεί),  Βρώμβν  ;  ου  'yap  ηΰρομεν   580 

τον  άνΖρ'   ev  εύναΐς,  βΧττιΒων  δ    ημάρτομεν. 
ΟΔ.     στεί^ωμεν  ώς  τάχ^ίστα  ναυστάθμων  ττεΧας. 

σφζβί  yap  αύτον  οστίς  βύτυχτ]   θβων 

τίθησιν   ημΐν   S*    ου  βιαστβον  τύχ^ην. 
ΔΙ.       ονκοΰν  67γ'  Alveav  ή  τον  βχθιστον  Φρυ<γών    585 

ΐΐάριν  μοΧόντβ  χρη   καρατομβΐν   ξίφβί. 
ΟΔ.     ττώς  οΰν  ev  ορφντ)  ττοΧβμίων  ανά   στρατον 

ζητών  Βυνήση   τούσΚ  ακινδύνως  κτανβΐν ; 

586  μο\όντ€ί. 
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ΔΙ.      αΙσχρ6ν  ye  fievrni  ναΰς  eV  \^ρ^€ίων  μοΧεΐν 
hpaaavre  μη^βν  ττοΧεμίου^  νβωτβρον.  59° 

ΟΔ.    ττώς  δ'  ου  ΒβΒρακας ;  ου  κτανόντε  ναυστάθμων 
κατάσκοτΓον  ΑόΧωνα  σωζομβν  raSe 
σκυΧβύματ;  ή  ττάν  στρατόττεΖον  irepaeiv  Βοκεΐς; 

ΔΙ.      ττείθβις,  ττάΧιν  στβίχωμβν  eif  δ'  βϊη  τυχύν. 

ΑΘΗΝΑ. 

ΐΓοΙ  δή  Χίττόντες  Ύρωίκών  i/c  τάξβων  595 

χωρβΐτβ,  ΧύττΎ)   καρΒίαν  ΖβΖη^μενοί, 
el  μη  κτανβΐν  σφων  "Εκτορ'  η   ΐΐάρίν  θεοζ 
ΒίΒωσίν;  άνΖρα  δ'   ου  ττβττυσθβ  συμμαχον 
Ύροία  μοΧόντα  Ύησον  ου  φαύΧω  τρό-ττω ; 
ος  el  Βίοίσβί  νύκτα  τηνΒ'   ε?  αΰριον,  6οο 

ούτ    αν  σφ'  "ΑχιΧΧβύς  ούτ    αν  Αϊαντος  δόρυ 
μη  -πάντα  ττέρσαι  ναύσταθμ  "Apyeiwv  σχεθοι, 
τείχη  κατασκάψαντα  καΐ  ττυΧών  βσω 
Xoyxj}  ΊτΧατεΙαν  έσΒρομην  ττοωύμβνον. 
τούτον  κατακτάς  ττάντ   βχβί^.    τά<;  δ'  ^Έκτορος 
e\)va<i  εασον  καΐ  καρατομούν  σφα^ά^'  6ο6 

εσται  yap  αύτω  θάνατος  εξ  άΧΧης  X^pcxi. 
ΟΔ.     UaTTOLv    "Αθάνα,  φ^εγ/^ατος  yop  ^σθόμην 
του  σου  συνήθη  yήρυv'   εν  -πόνουσι  yap 
τταροΰσ    άμύνεις  toU  εμοίς  αεί  ττοτε'  6ιο 

τον  avhpa  δ'   ημίν  ττοΰ  κατηύνασται  φράσον 
ττόθεν  τετακται  βαρβάρου  στρατεύματος; 
ΑΘ.     δδ'   €77^^  τίσταί  κού  συνήθροισται  στρατω, 
αλλ'  έκτος  αντον  τάξεων  κατηύνασεν 
'Έκτωρ,  εως  αν  νύξ  άμείψηται  φάος.  615 


594  τβίβοι;  (without  change  of  speakers).  600  tvu. 
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ττέΧας  Be  ττώΧοο  ^ρΎ]κίων  βζ  αρμάτων 
Xevfcal  hehevrai,   ΒιαττρβττΕΐς  ev   βύφρόντ)' 
στίλβονσί  δ    ωστβ  ιτοταμίου  κύκνου  τττβρον. 
ταύτας,  κτανόντβς  Ββσττότην,  κομίζβτβ, 
καΧλίστον  οικοις  σκυΧον  ου  'yap  βσθ  οττου  620 
τοίόνΒ^  6γ7]μα  'χθων  κεκβυθβ  ττωΧι,κον. 

ΟΔ.     ΑιόμηΒβς,  ή   συ  κτείνε  SpyKiov  Χβών, 

Ύ}  ^ μοϊ  Trapes  ye,  σοΙ  Be  χρη  ττωλους  μεΧειν. 

ΔΙ.      βγω  φονεύσω,  ττωΧοΒαμνησεις  Be  συ' 

τριβών  yap  el  τα  κομ^Ιτά  καΐ  voelv  σοφός.      625 
χρή  Β    ανΒρα  τασσειν  ου  μάΧιστ    αν  ωφεΧοΐ. 

Α  Θ.     καΐ  μην  καθ^  ημάς  τόνΒ'  ^ΑΧεξανΒρον  βΧεττω 
στείχοντα,  φυΧάκων  εκ  τίνος  ττεττυσμενον 
Βόξας  άσημους   ττοΧεμίων  μβμβΧωκοτων. 

ΔΙ.      ττότερα  συν  άΧΧοις  η  μόνος  ττορευεται ;       630 

ΑΘ.     μόνος'   ττρος  εύνας   Β\  ως  εοικεν,  "Έ^κτορος 
χωρεί,  κατόιττας  σημανών  ηκείν  στρατού. 

ΔΙ.       οΰκοΰν  υττάρχειν  τόνΒε  κατθανοντα  χρη. 

Α  Θ.     ουκ  αν  Βυναω  του  ττεττ  ρω  μενού  ττΧεον. 

τούτον  Βε  ττρος  σης  χειρός  ου  θεμίς  θανεΐν.    635 
αλλ'   ωττερ   ηκεις  μορσίμους  φέρων  σφαλάς, 
τάχυν  •   εγω  Βε  τωΒε  σύμμαχος  Ι^υττρυς 
Βοκουσ    αρωγός  εν  ττόνοις  τταραστατεΐν, 
σαθροΐς  Χο^ουσιν  εχθρον  άνΒρ    αμεί^Ιτομαί. 
και  ταυτ   iyco  μεν  είττον  ον  Βε  χρη  τταθεΐν,  640 
ουκ  οίΒεν  ονΒ    ηκουσεν  β'γγ^?  ^^  Χο'γου. 

ΑΛΕΞΑΝΔΡΟΣ. 

σε  τον  στρατη^ον   καΐ   κασί<γνητον  Xεyω, 
'ΈίΚτορ,  καθεύΒευς ;  ουκ  εyείpεσθaL  σε  χρήν ; 
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€\θρων  TL^  ήμΐν  'χ^ρίμτττεταί  στρατευμαη, 
■η   κΧώτΓβς  avSpe^  η   κατάσκοττοί  rive's.  645 

ΑΘ.     θάρσ€ί'   φυΧάσσβί  σ    rjhe  ττρβυμβνη^ζ  Kuvrpt?. 
μεΧβι   δ'    ο   σό?  μοί  ττόλβ/ζο?,   ού8    άμνημονω 
τιμής,   Ιτταίνώ   δ'   ev  τταθονσα  ττρος  σβθβν. 
και  νυν  eV    βύτνχ^ονντι  Ύρωικφ  στρατω 
ηκω  ΤΓορβύουσ    άνΒρα  σοι  μί'ηαν  φυΧορ,        650 
της  υμνοττοωΰ  iracSa   ®pyKLOv  θεάς 
^ίούσης'  ττατρος  δέ  Έ,τρνμόνος  κίκΧησκβται. 

ΑΛ.    del  ΤΓοτ    ev   φρονούσα  τυ^γανβις  iroXei 
κάμοί,  μβ'γιστον  δ'   ev  βιω   κείμηΚίον 
κ  ρίνας  σί  φημί   rfjhe  ττροσθεσθαί  iroXei.      655 
ηκω   δ'   άκουσας   ου   τορώς,  φήμη   δε  τις 
φύΧαζιν  εμττέτΓτωκεν,  ώς   κατασκοττοί 
ηκουσ    Άχαί-ώζ/,     χω  μεν  ουκ  ΙΒών  Xeyet, 
ο  δ'  είσι^ων  μοΧόντας  ουκ  ^γει  φρασαΐ' 
ων  οΰνεκ    εννάς  ηΧυθον  ττρος    Κκτορος.        66ο 

ΑΘ.    μη^εν  φοβηθ?ις'   ούΒεν  εν  στρατω  νέον 

''Έικτωρ  he  φρούΒος  SpjJKa  κουμησων  στρατον. 

ΑΛ.     συ  τοί  με  ττείθεις,  σοΐς  δέ  ττιστεύων  Xόyoίς 
τάξιν  φυΧάξων  είμ    εΧεύθερος  φόβου. 

ΑΘ.     %ώ/3€6•  μεΧειν  yap  ττάντ   εμοί  Βόκει  τα  σα,  ■  66^ 
ωστ    εύτυ-χουντας  συμμάχ^ους  εμούς  οράν. 
^γνώση  Βέ  καΐ  συ  την  εμην  ττροθυμίαν. 

υμάς  Κ  άυτω  τους  ayav   ερρωμενους, 
Ααερτίου  τταΐ,   θηκτά  κοίμίσαί   ξίφη- 
κείται  yap  7]μΐν  &ρήκίος  στρατηΧατης        β-,ο 
•  ΐτΓΤΓΟί  τ    εχονται,   ττοΧ^μιοι   δ'   τισθημενου 

χ^ωροΰσ    εφ'   υμάς'   αλλ'   όσον  τάχιστα  χρη 
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φεύ>^€ίν  7Γρο<ζ  οΧκούς  ναυστάθμων,     η  μεΧλετβ 
σκητΓτον  ^ττίόντος  ητολβμίων  σώσαι  βίον ; 


ΧΟΡΟΣ. 


if  ν 


βά\6  βαλβ   βά\6  βάΧβ,  675 

θ  eve  θ  eve•   τι?  άνηρ ; 

Xevaaere,  τούτον  αύδω. 

Λτλώττε?    o^LTives    κατ     ορφνην    τόν^ε     κινούσι 

στρατόν. 
Bevpo  ττα?.  68ο 

τουσδ'  βχο),  τονσΒ'   εμαρψα. 
Tt9  ο  λόχο?;  ττόθβν  έ'^βα?;  ττοδαττο?  6t; 

ΟΔΥΣΣΕΥΣ. 

οι;  σε  %ρ^  elBevai•   Oavfj  yap  σήμερον  Βράσας 

κακώ<;. 
ΧΟ.    OU/C  epet?  ξύνθημα,  Χό^χην  ττρϊν   Sia  στέρνων 

μοΧεΐν ; 
ΟΔ.     ΐστω.     θάρσει.     ΧΟ.  ττελα?  I'^t.     Trate  ττά?.  685 
ΟΔ.    η   συ   Βη   'Ρήσον   κατεκτα^ ;     ΧΟ.    άΧΧά    τον 

κτενοϋντα  σε... 
ΟΔ.     to"Ye  ττα?  τί'ζ.     ΗΜ.  ου  /xei/  οδζ;.     ΟΔ.  α,  φίΧίον 

avhpa  μη   Θενρ^;. 
ΗΜ.    κα\  τι  St)  το   σήμα;   ΟΔ.  Φοίβος.      ΗΜ.  εμα- 

θον   'ίσ'χε  ττα?  δόρυ. 


68ο  bevpo  bevpo  Tras.  685  ί'στω.  686  assigned  to  semichorus. 
-η  συ  δη.  68^  μ^νονν  Ο :  μ^νω  VLP.  ά  ά.  The  verse  is  assigned 
to  Όδ.  by  VL  and  later  hand  in  P,  to  Xo.  by  O,  to  ημιχ.  by  P. 
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ΗΜ.    οίσθ'    ΟΊΤοι    βββάσυν    ανΒρβς ;      ΟΔ.    rfjBe    ιττ) 

κατβίΒομβν. 

epire    ττα?    κατ     ίχνο^    αυτών.      ΧΟ.    η    βοην 

€^€ρτέορ ;  ^9° 

ΗΜ.    αλλά  συμμάχους  ταράσσβίν  BeLVOV  εκ  νυκτών 

φόβω. 
ΧΟ.     τις   άντρων   ό   βάς;  stroph. 

τις  6  /Αέγα   θρασυς  ίττεύξεταί 
χβρα  ή>υ^ων  ίμαν ; 

ττόθεν  νιν  κυρησω  ;  ^95 

τίνί  ττροσβίκάσω, 

όστις  Sl    ορφνης  ηΧθ'   άΒβιμάντω  ττοδί, 
Βίά  re  τάξεων  καΐ  ψυΧάκων  εΒρας ; 
@€σσα\ος  η         . 

ΊταραΧίαν  Αοκρων  νεμόμενος  ιτοΚιν ;  700 

■    η  νησυωτην  σττοράΒα  κέκτηται  βων ; 
τις  ην;  ττόθεν ;   ττοίας  ττάτρας ; 
ΤΓοΐον  δ'  εύχεται  τον  ύττατον  θεών; 

ΗΜ.   άρ    εστ    ΌΒυσσεως  τονρ-/ον  η  τίνος  τόδβ; 

ει  τοις  ττάροίθεν  χρη  τεκμαίρεσθαι,  τι  μην;  7^5 
nU.   Βοκεΐς  yap;      ΗΜ.  τι  μην  ου; 
ΗΜ.    θρασυς  yoi)v  ες  ημάς. 
ΗΜ.   τίν    άΧκην;  τίν    αΙνεΙς ;     ΗΜ.  ΌΒυσση. 
ΗΜ.    μη   κΧωττος   αίνεν  φωτός  αΙμύΧον  δόρυ. 

ΧΟ.     εβα  καΐ  ττάρος  antistr.      7•° 

κατά  ττοΚιν,  ΰτταφρον  ομμ    έχων, 

689  δπτ?  {-η  corrected  from  ο  in  Ρ).  693  ^ράσο5.  694  Χ^φα. 
702  -πόθεν  ν  Ο:  ν  τόθεν  εστίν  ^  V:  w  ν  ττόθεν  έστΙν  η  LP. 
J03  ττοΐον  βί'χεταί. 
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ρακοΒύτω   στοΧα 

ΚρύφίΟ<;    eV    7Γ67ΓΧθί<;.  : 

βίον  δ'  βτταίτων  elpir   ά'γύρτη<ζ  τίς  Χατρις,      7^5 

ψαφαροχ^ρουν  κάρα  TTokvTnve<^  τ    έ'χω^• 

ΤΓολλά  δε  ταυ 

βασίΧίΒ'  βστίαν  ^Ατρβώάν  κακώς 

ββαζε  Βήθβν  βχθρο'ζ  ων  στρατηΧάταίς. 

oXoLT    oXoLTo  7Γαν8ίκως,  y^o 

ττρίν  €7γΙ  <yav  Φρνγών  ττοΒος  ϊγνο'ζ  βαΧβΐν. 

ΗΜ.    etr    ουν  Όδυσσ€ω9   etre  μη,  φόβο<ζ  μ*  €%€ί• 

"Έίκτωρ  yap  ημίν  τοις  φυΧαζί  μβμ'^βταί. 
ΗΜ.   τι  Χάσκων;      ΗΜ.  Βυσοίζων. 
ΗΜ.   τι  Βράσας ;  τι  ταρββΐς ;  725 

Η  Μ.   καθ'  ή  μας  ττβρασαυ     Η  Μ.  τίν    άνΒρών ; 
ΗΜ.    o'l  τήσΒβ  νυκτός  ηΧθον  ες  Φρν^ών  στρατόν. 

ΗΝΙΟΧΟΣ. 

Ιώ,   Βαίμονος  τυγα  βαρεία,     φευ  φευ. 
ΧΟ.    εα- 

σΐ'^α    ττάς     ΰφίζ' '     ίσως    yap     ες    βόΧον    τις 
έρχεται.  73© 

ΗΝ.    Ιω  ιώ, 

συμφορά  βαρεία  θρακών.     ΧΟ.  συμμάχων  τις 
ο  στένων. 

714  κρυφαΐοί.     From  this  line  Ο  is  wanting.  725  5p^s  VL : 

5pq.s  δη  Ρ  and  a  corrector  in  L.  730  ϋφιξΌ$  els  V :  ϋβριξ"'  ί'σω?  LP. 
yap  (ίσβολή  (corrected  in  L  to  els  βόλον)  tis  'έρχ€ται  LP  :  els  βί\ον 
yap  ί'σω?  tls  άρχεται  V.  The  MSS.  have  the  note  Xo.  alter  ττα?. 
731    Θρ7]κώι>  συμμάχων.     Η  Μ.  Hs. 
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ΗΝ.    Ιω   Ιώ, 

ζύστηνος  iyo)  συ  τ\  άναζ  ^ρτ]κων' 

ω   στν^νοτάτην  Ύροίαν  βσιΒών, 

οΙόν  σε  βίου  τβλο'ζ  elXev.  735 

ΧΟ.     ης  €L  ΐΓΟΤ    ανδρών  συμμά-χων ;    κατ   βύφρόνηρ 

αμβΧωττες  αύ^αΐ   κοΰ   σε  '^ιηνωσκω   τορώ^ί. 
ΗΝ.    ΤΓοΰ  TLV    ανάκτων  Τρωών   βΰρω ; 

ΤΓοΰ   8ηθ'  '  Έίκτωρ 

τον  ύτΓασττίΒίον  κοΐτον  Ιαύβί ;  74° 

TLVC  σημήνω   Βίόττων  στρατυα^; 

οΙα  ττεττόνθαμβν,   οΐά  τις  ημάς 

Βράσα<ζ  αφανή   φρούδος,  φανβρον 

@ρ7]ξίν  7Γ€νθο<;  τοΧυτΓβύσας ; 
ΧΟ.     κακόν  κυρβΐν  τυ  ^ρ-ρκίω   στρατεύμαη  745 

eoLKev,   οΙα  τοΟδε  '^ιηνώσκω   κΧύων. 
ΗΝ.    eppeL  στρατιά,  ττετττωκεν  άναζ 

Βολίω   ττΧη'^ΐ]. 

α  ά   ά   ά,  • 

οϊα  μ    οΒύνη   τείρβί   φονίου  η^ο 

τραύματος  βϊσω.      ττώ?   αν  οΧοίμην ; 

XprjV  'yap  μ    άκΧεως    Υήσον  τε   θανβΐν, 

Τροία  κεΧσαντ    βττίκουρον ; 
ΧΟ.    τάδ    ουκ   iv  αΐνΐ'^/μοΐσί  σημαίνβί   κακά  • 

σαφώς  yap   αΰΒα  συμμάχ^ους  οΧωΧοτας.       755 
ΗΝ.    κακώς  ττβττρακταί  καττΐ   τοις  κακοΐσυ  ττρος 

αϊσ•)(^ϋστα'   καυτά  ΒΙς  τόσον  κακόν  τόδε* 

Oavelv  yap  βνκΧβώς  μεν,  el   θανεΐν  χ^ρεών, 

Χυττρον  μεν  οιμαι  τω  θανόντί'   ττώς  yap   ου; 

738  Ύροιικων.  741    BC  όνων  V:  6ί0ΤΓτων  LP. 

■.ν 
Ρ.  Ε.  R.  3 
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τοις  ζώσι  δ'  oyKo^  καϊ  Βόμων  βύΕοζια.         ^6ο 
ήμβΐς  δ'   άβουΧως  κάκΧβώς  οΧωΧαμβν. 
67Γ€ΐ   yap   ημάς  ηΰνασ    Έ/CTopeta  %βφ, 
ξννθημα  Χβξας,  ηνΒομβν  ττβΒοστίββΙς, 
κόττω  Βαμέντβς,  ουδ'   Ιφρουρβίτο  στρατός 
φυΧακαΙσο  νυκτεροισίν,  ovS'  ev  τάξβσον       765 
€KeLTO  τεύ'χΎ],  Ίτλήκτρά   τ    ουκ   eirl   ζυ^οίς 
ΊττΊτων  καθήρμοσθ\  ως  άναξ  βιτευθετο 
κρατοΰντας   υμάς   καφβ^ρβνοντας   νβών 
ττρνμναίσΐ'   φαύΧως  δ'  ηΰΒομεν  ττβτττωκοτβς. 
Kajo)  μεΧονστ}  καρδία  Χήζας  υττνου  77° 

ττώΧοίσί  'χόρτον,   ττροσΒοκών  εωθινην 
ζβύξβιν  €ς  άΧκήν,   αφθόνω  μετρώ  χερί. 
Χβνσσω  he  φώτβ  ττβρίΤΓοΧοννθ'  ημών  στρατον 
ττνκνης   hC   ορφνης•   ως   δ'   άκινηθην  iycu, 
βτΓτηξάτην  re   κάνεχωρείτην  ττάΧίν  775 

ηττνσα  δ'   αντοΐς  μη  ττεΧάζεσθαν  στρατω, 
κΧώττας   ^οκήσα%   συμμάχων  ττΧάθείν  τινάς. 
Οί   δ'   ον^έν   ου  μην  ούΚ   iyo)  τα  ιτΧειονα. 
ηΰΒον  δ'  άττεΧθών  αΰθις  ες  κοίτην  ττάΧιν. 
και  μοι  καθ'  ϋττνον  Βόξα  τις  τταρισταταΐ'       jSo 
ϊτητους  yap  ας  έθρεψα  κηΒίφρηΧάτουν 
Ύησω   τταρεστώς,   εΙΒον,   ως  οναρ   Βοκών, 
Χύκους  εττεμβεβώτας  εΒραίαν  ράχίν 
θείνοντε   h"   ούρα  ττωΧίκής  ρινοϋ   τρίχα 
ήΧαυνον,  αΐ  δ'    eppeyKOv   εξ  άντηρίΒων  785 

θυμον  ττνεουσαι  κάνεχαιτιζον  φοβω. 
iyot)  δ'  αμυνών  θήρας  εξεyείpoμaL 

762  βκτορέα  χβΐρ  evvaae  V  :  εϋνασ'  έκτορία  χ€ίρ  LP,  but  in  L  ei  is 
written  over  ί.         785  iptyKov. 
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ττωΧοίσον   βννυ^ος  yap  β^ωρμα   φόβος. 
κ\υω   δ'   βττάρας  κρίιτα  μυγ^θισμον  νβκρών. 
θβρμος  δε  κρουνός  Ββσττοτου  ττάρα  σφα^αΐς   -jgo 
βάΧλβί  μ€  Βνσθν^σκοντος   αίματος   veov. 
ορθός   δ'   άνάσσω   χβιρί   συν   Kevfj   Βορός. 
και  μ*   έ'γχο?  αν^άζοντα  καΐ   θηρώμβνον 
iraiei  Ίταραστας  velpav  ες  irXevpav  ζίφβι 
άνηρ   ακμάζων    φασιανού  yap   Ύ]σθόμην       795 
ΊτΧη^ης,  βαθβΐαν   άΧοκα   τραύματος  Χαβών. 
ττίτΓτω   Se  ττρηνης'   οΐ  δ'   ογ^ημα  ττωΧίκον 
Χαβόντες  ϊτητων  ϊεσαν  φυ^τ]   ττόΒα. 


α   α. 


οΒννη   με  τείρει,  κούκετ    ορθονμαο  τάΧας. 
καΐ  ξυμφοραν  μεν  ο^δ'  ορών,  τρόττω  δ'  οτω     8οο 
τεθνασιν  οι  θανόντες  ουκ  εγ^ω  φράσαί, 
οΰΒ'   εξ  οΊΓοίας  'χ^ειρος.      εΐκάσαι  δε  μου 
ττάρεστί  Χυττρά  ττρος  φιΧων  ττεττονθεναι. 
ΧΟ.    ηνίο'χε  &ρ7)κος  του  κακώς  τΓετΓρα^οτος, 

μηΒεν  Βυσοίζον   ττοΧεμίΟί  "Βρασαν  τάΒε.      805 
"Έίκτωρ  δε  καυτός  συμφοράς  ττεττνσμενος 
'χωρεί*   σνναΧ^εΙ  Β  ,  ώς  εοίκε,  σοΐς  κακοΐς. 

ΕΚΤΩΡ. 

ττώ?,  ώ  μέγιστα  ττήματ    εζευρ^ασ μενού, 
μοΧοντες  υμάς  ττοΧεμυων  κατάσκοττοι 
Χήθουσίν  αίσχρώς,  καΐ  κατεσφά^η  στρατός^  Βίο 
κοΰτ    είσιόντας  στρατόττεΒ^  εξαττώσατε 

790  παρά.  79^"^^^  are  wanting  in  V.  794  vetaipav 

(V)L:  veiepav  P.     irXevpav  (V):    πλευρού  LP.  805   ττολεμίου? 

δρασαί. 
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οντ    έξίόντα^ ;  τώι^δε  τ/?  Teiaet  Βίκην 

ττΧην    σον;     ere    yap    Βή    φνΧακα    φημ,     eivau 

στρατοί). 
φρουΒοί   δ'   άττΧηκτοί,  τγ   Φρυ^ων  κακανΒρια 
ττόλλ'  iyyeXcuVTe^  τω  στρατηΧάττ}  τ   βμοί.     815 
€v  νυν  τοδ'   ϊστ€,   Ζεύ?   ομώμοσται   ττατηρ' 
ητοί,  ^apayva  y    η   καρανιστη^  μορος 
μένει  σ€  Βρώντα  τοίαδ',  η   τον'ΈιΚΤορα 
το  μηΒεν   eivai   καΐ  κακόν  νομίζβτβ. 

Χ  Ο.     ί-ω    ίΟύ,  antistr.       820 

/χεγα  σν  μοι,  μey\  ω  ττοΧυο'χον  κράτος, 
TOT    αρ    βμολον,  ore  σοι 
ayyeXo^   ήΧθον, 
άμφΐ  ναΰς  ττυρ    alOetv, 

ετΓβί   aypvTTVov  ομμ    iv   βύφρόνΎ)  825 

οντ    βκοίμισ     οντ    βρριξ , 
ου  τας   Έ,ίμοβντίάΒας  Ίτηyά<ζ' 
μη  μοι   κοτον,   ώ  άνα,  Ofj^'   αναίτιος  yap 
*|"  βγωγε  ττάντων.ή' 

el  δε  ^ρόνω   τταράκαφον  830 

epyov  η  \oyov  ττύθτ],   κατά  μβ  γας 
ζώντα  ττόρευσον   ου  τταραιτοΰμαί. 

ΗΝ.  TL  τοΐσΚ  άτΓβίλβΐς  βάρβαρος  τβ  βαρβάρου 
yvωμηv  ύφαιρτ)  την  €μην,  ττΧβκων  \όyoυς ; 
συ  ταυτ    βΒρασας'   ούΒεν    αν  Βε^αίμβθα       835 

821   μ€-γα$  έμοί  {μοί  Ρ.     μοι  with  an  erasure  before  /a,  L)  :  μέ•)'α$ 
ΤΓοΚίονχον.  824  vavaL  ττυραίθαν  ^ Apyeiojv  στρατόν  (but  στρατόν  is 

erased    in    L,    omitted    in    P).  827     ού   μά  ras  σιμοβντίδα^. 

830  τταρα  καιρόν. 
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ονθ^  οι  θανόντβς  ούτ    αν  οι  τ€τρωμ€ΐ>οί 
άΧλον   μακρού   ye  Set  ae  και   σοφού  Xoyov, 
οτω  μ€  TTetVei?  μη  φί\ου<ζ   κατακτανβΐν, 
ΐτΓττων  βρασθ^ίς,   ών  βκατι  συμμαχ^ους 
τους    σους    φονβύεις,    ττολλ     βτησκητττων    μο- 
\elv.  840 

η\θον,  τεθνασιν   βύττρεττβστβρον  ΤΙαρις 
ζβνίαν  καττισ^υν    ύ)   συ  συμμάγ^ους  κτανων. 
μη  yap   τι,  Χβξ^ς   ως  τις  Wpyeίωv  μόΧων 
δίώλβσ'   ημάς'   τις   Κ   ύττερβαΧων  Χοχ^ους 
Ύρωων  €φ^  ημάς  ήΧθβν,  ωστ€  καΐ  Χαθβΐν ;      845 
συ  ττρόσθβρ  ημών  ήσο  και  Φpυyώv  στρατός, 
τις   ούν  τβτρωται,   τί-9   τίθνηκβ   συμμαγων 
των  σων,  μοΧόντων   ων  συ  ττοΧβμιων  Xey6lς ; 
ήμβΐς  δ'   €κας  τβτρώμβθ,   οΐ  Be  μ€ΐζονως 
'παθόΐ'Τ€ς  ούχ   ορώσιν  ηΧίου  φαος.  850 

αττΧως  ο     Αγ^αιων  ovoev    aιτιωμeua. 
τις  δ'   αν  'χαμβύνας  7ΓoXeμίωv   κατ    eύφpovηv 
'νήσου  μοΧων  eζηύpev,   el  μη   τις  eeu)v 
eφpaζe  τοις   κτανούσιν ;    ούδ'   aφιyμevov 
το  ττάμτταν  ήσαν    άΧΧά  μηγ^ανα   Taoe.  855 

ΕΚ.     -χρόνον  μ€ν  ηΒη   συμμά^οισι  χρώ//.6σα 
οσονΐΓ€ρ  ev  yfj  τηΚ    Α^αιικος  λεως, 
KovSev  ττρος  αυτών  οιΒα  '7Γλημμ€Χ€ς  κΧυων 
ev  σοΙ   δ'   αν   άp'χ^oίμeσθa.     μη  μ    €ρως  eXoi 
τοιούτος   ίτητων   ώστ    airoKTeiveiv  φιΧου<;.    86ο 
και  ταύτ    ^ΟΒυσσ^ύς'   τις  yap  αΧΧος  αν  iroTe 
€Βρασ€ν  η    βούΧ€υσ€ν  Άpyeίωv  ανηρ ; 

848  ώί.  849  δε  και.  8^2   αΰ. 
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Se8oiKa  δ'  αυτόν  και  τι  μου  θράσσβι  φρένας, 
μη  και   ^οΧωνα  συντυ'χων  κατακτάρτ]' 
γ^ρόνον  yap  η8η   φρουρός   ων  ου   φαίνεται.   865 

ΗΝ.    ουκ  οΐ8α  του<;  σου?  ους  Xeyet^  'Οδυσσέα?• 
ήμβΐς  δ'    υττ'   €'χ^θρών   οΐ'δβζ^ό?   ττβττΚη^μβθα. 

ΕΚ.     συ  δ    ουν  νόμίζβ  ταΰτ\   eireiirep  σοι  Βοκβΐ. 

ΗΝ.     ω   <yala  7τατρί<ζ,  ττώ?  αν  βνθάνοιμί  σοι; 

ΕΚ.     μη  θν^σγ^ '  αλί?  <yap  των  τβθνηκότων  6'χ\ο<;.  870 

ΗΝ.    τΓοΐ  8η  τράττωμαι  Ββσττοτών  μονούμενο'ζ ; 

ΕΚ.     οικός  σε  κβΰθων   ούμ6<ζ  εζιάσεται. 

ΗΝ.    και  ττώς  με  κηΒεύσουσιν  αύθεντών  'χέρες; 

ΕΚ.     οδ'   αΰ  τον  αυτόν  μυθον   ου   Χηζει  \έyωv. 

ΗΝ.    οΧοιθ'   6  Βράσας.     ου  yap  e?  σε  τείνεται     875 
y\ώσσ\  ώ?  συ  κομττεΐς'   η  Αικη  δ    εττισταται. 

ΕΚ.     Χάζυσθ'    ayovτες  δ'   αύτον  e?  Βόμους  εμούς, 
ούτως  οττως  αν  μη   'yKaXf/   ττορσύνετε' 
υμάς  δ'   ιόντας  τοΐσιν  εν  τεί'χ^ει  γύρεων 
ΤΙριάμω  τε  και  yεpoυσι  σημηναι   νεκρούς     88ο 
θάτΓτειν  κεΧεύθου  Χεωφορου  ττρος  εκτροττάς. 

ΧΟ.     τί  7Γ0Τ    εύτυ'χιας   εκ  της  μεyάXης 

Ύροίαν  άvάyει  ιτάΧιν  ες  ττενθη 

δαίμων  άΧΧος,  τί  φυτεύων ; 

εα  εα.     ω   ω.  885 

τις  ύττερ  κεφαΧής  θεός,  ώ  βασιΧεϋ, 

τον  νεόκμητον  νεκρον  εν  'χειροΐν 

φοράΒην  ττεμιτει; 

ταρβώ,  Χεύσσων  τόδε,  ττημα. 

871   τΓοί  bL  875  ^'5•  ^77  o-yovres  αύτον.  88 1   /ceXei^eiv. 

λαοφόρου  LP:    '\αυφόρου$  V.  884    άλλο  η  LP:    άλλοτε  V. 

887  xepoiv. 
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ΜΟΥΣΑ. 

οραν  ττάρβστί,  Ύρώ€<•ΐ '  ή  yap  iv  σοφοΐζ     890 
Τιμάς  βοούσα   Λίοΰσα  avyyovwv  μια 
τταρβιμί,  TracSa  τονΚ   ορωσ    οίκτρώς   φιΚον 
θανόνθ^  υττ    ε'χθρων  ον  ιτοθ"  6  κτ€ίνα<ί  'χρόνω 
ΒοΧίος    ΟΒυσσβύς  άζίαν   τβίσει  Βίκην. 

ΙαΚβμω   avdcyevei,  stroph.      895 

T6KV0V,  σ'   οΧοφυρομαί,  ώ 

ματρός  aXyo'^,   οίαν 

€Κ€\σα<ζ  ο8ον  ττοτΐ   Ύροίαν 

η  ΒυσΒαιμονα  καΐ  μβΧβαν, 

άΐΓομ6μφομίνα<^   ίμου  ττορβυθεί'ζ,  9°° 

ατΓΟ   δ'   άντομενου  7Γατρο<;  βιαίως. 

ωμοί  iyo)   σέθβν,   ώ  φιΧία 

φίΧία  κβφαΧά,  τβκρον,   ωμοί. 

ΧΟ.       6σοι>  7Γροσηκ6ί  μη  yevov^   κοινωνίαν 

β-χοντι  ΧυτΓΎ)   τον  σον  οικτίρω  yovov.  905 

MOT.  oXoLTO   μβν   ΟΙνβ'ίΒας,  antistr. 

6X0 LTD  he  ΑαρτίάΒας, 
6<ζ  μ*   άτταώα  yevva<; 
βθηκβν  άριστοτοκοίο  • 

α   θ*  "Έ^ΧΧανα  Χίττουσα   Βομορ  gio 

Φpυyίωv  Χεγ^εων  eirXevae  ττΧαθεΐσ 
ΌΤΓου   (juXeae  μ€ν  σ    βκατι  Ύροιας, 
φίΧτατβ,  μνρίάΒας  re  TroXtt? 

907     λαρτίάδηί   V :     Aapridas    LP.  gog     άριστοτόκου. 

9IO  Έλένα.  gi2  υττ'  Ίλίφ  ώλεσε  μέι^  σέ  κατά  Tpoias  {Τροίαν  Ρ). 
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άνΒρων  αηαθων  €Κ€ϊ•ωσ€ν. 
.^         77     ΤΓοΧλα     μβν     ζόοι^,     ττολλα     δ'    et?   "AlSov 
μολωρ,  9^5 

Φί\άμμονο<;   ηταί,   της   εμης   ηψω   φρβνος' 
νβρί(;  ydp,  η  σ    €σφη\€,   και   Μουσώι^  ερί'ζ 
Τϋκεΐν  μ    βθηκβ  TovSe  Βνστηνον  yovov. 
ΤΓβρώσα  yap   Βη  ττοταμίους  Sia  ροα<; 
Χβκτροί'ζ  βττΧάθην  Έ,τρυμόνος  φυτα\μίθί<;,    g^o 
6τ    ηΧθομβν  γ^/9  'χ^ρυσόβωΚον  e?   Χβττα^ 
YiayyaLOV  opyavoiaLV  έζησκημεναυ 
ΜοΟσαί  με^ίστην  βίς  ephv  μεΧω^ίας 
κείνω   σοφίσττ}   %pr]Ki,  κατυφ\ο)σαμεν 
^άμυριν,  δ?  ημών  ττόΧΚ^  ihevvaaev  τεγνην. 
κάττεϊ  σε  τίκτω,  avyyovov^  αΙΒονμενη         g26 
καΐ  τταρθενείαν  ήκ    €9  εύνΒρου  ττατροζ 
Βίνας'  τρέφειν  8ε  σ    ου  βρότείον  e?  %epa 
"Στρνμωρ  ΒιΒωσίρ,   αΧλα  τττ^γαιαις  κοραί<ζ. 
€ΐ>θ'  εκτραφεΙ<ζ  κάΧΧίστα  τταρθενων  ϋττο,  g^o 
^ρτίκη^ί  άνάσσων  ττρώτος  ησθ'  άνΒρών,  τεκνον. 
και  σ    άμφΐ  yrjv  μεν  Ίτατριαν  φίΚαιματους 
άΧκας  κορνσσοντ    ουκ  εΒείμαυνον  θανεΐν 
Ύροίας  δ'   άττηνΒων  άστυ  μη   κεΧσαι  ττοτε, 
εΙΒυΐα  τον  σον  ττότμον  άΧΧά  σ   '  Εκτοροζ   935 
ττρεσβεύμαθ'   αϊ  τε  μυριαί  yεpoυσιaL 
επτεισαν  εΧθεΐν  κάτηκουρησαι  φιΧοίζ. 
και  τοΟδ',  ^Αθάνα,  τταντος  αίτια  μόρου, 
(ονΒεν   δ'   ΌΒυσσεύ'ζ   ούΚ   6  Τυδεω?  τόκος 
εΒρασε  Βράσας)  μη   Βοκει  ΧεΧηθεναι.  g^o 

gig  διαρροάί.  9"^^  βροτύαν.         94°  ^^  ϊ^  wanting  after  this 

verse.     (V)  is  cited  as  before  [v.  on  112). 
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καίτοί  ΊΓοΧιν  σην  σύ^^ονοι  ττρςσββύομβν 
ΜοΟσαί  μάλιστα   κάττιχ^ρώμεθα   'χ^θονί, 
μυστηρίων  τβ  των  άττορρητων   φανά<ζ 
eSei^ev  Όρφευ?,   αύτανέψως  νβκρου 
τοΟδ'  ον  κατακτ€ίν6ί<ζ  συ'  ^ουσαίόν  τβ,  σον  945 
σβμνον  ΊΓοΧίτην   καττΐ  ΤΓΧβΙστον  avSp'  eva 
βΧθόντα,   Φοίβος  συ'^ηονοί  τ    ησκήσαμβν. 
καΐ  τώνΒε  μίσθον  τταίδ'   βχουσ*   eV  αγ/ίάλα^ς 
θρηνώ'   σοφιστην  δ'   άΧΧον  ουκ  εττάζομαι. 

ΧΟ.       μάτην  άρ'   ημάς   &ρηκίος   τρο-χτ^Χάτης  g^o 

ίΖεννασ  ,  'Κκτορ,  τωδβ  βουΧβΰσαι   φονον. 

ΕΚ.       7}8η  τ<χδ'  •   ούΒβν  μάντβων  eSei   φράσαι 
Όδϋσσβω?  τβ'χναισυ  τόζ^δ'  οΧωΧοτα. 
iyo)   δε  jrj^   βφβΒρον    ΈΧΧηνων  στρατον 
Χβνσσων,  τι  μην  βμβΧΧον  ου  ττεμ^βίν  φιΧοις  955 
κήρυκας,   ίΧθεΙν  κάπικουρησαι  γ^θονί; 
βττεμΛίτ  '   οφβίΧων  δ    ηΧθε  συμττονβΐν  εμού. 
ου  μην  θανόντί  y    ούΒαμώς  συνή^ομαι. 
καΐ   νυν  6Τθΐμος  τώδε  καΐ   τβΰξαι  τάφον 
καΐ  ξυμττυρώσαι  μυρίων  ΊΤβττΧων  γΧιΒήν   g6o 
φίΧος  yap  έΧθών  Βυστυχ^ώς  άττβργ^εταί. 

MOT.  ουκ   είσι  ^αίας  βς  μβΧάγχ^ίμον  ireSov 

τοσόν^β  ^ύμφην  την  evepO'   αΐτήσομαι^ 
της   καρτΓΟΊΤΟΐοΰ   παΐ8α   Αή μητρός   θβάς, 
"ψ^χν^  άνείναι  τοΰδ*   οφβίΧύτις  δε  μοι      g6s 
τους  ^Ορφβως  τιμώσα  φαινεσθαυ  φίΧους. 
κάμοι  μεν   ώς   θανών  τβ   κου  Χευσσων  φάος 
εσταί  το  Χοίττον    ου   jap   ες  ταύτον  ττοτε 

945    '''οί'δ'     ovy    κατακτ^ίνασα    (V):    του5'    οΰν^κσ.    κτβίρασα    LP. 
950  στρατηλάτης. 
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οντ^   βίσι,ν  οΰτβ  μητροζ  οψβταί   δε/χα?, 
κρντΓτος  δ'  iv  avrpotf;  της  vTrapyupov  γ^θον6<; 
ανθρωτΓοΒαίμων  κβίσβταί  βΧβττων  φάο<ζ,     g'ji 
Ba/c^ou  Ίτροφτιτη<^  ώστ€   Παγγα/ου  irerpav 
ωκησ€,  σβμνο'ζ  τοΐσυν   elhoaiv   θβός. 
ραον  δε  τΓβνθο^  τη<ζ  θαλάσσιας  θβοΰ 
οϊσω'  θανβΐν  yap  καΐ  τον  e/c  κβίνης  'χ^ρεών.  975 
θρηνοις  δ'   ά^βΧφαΙ  ττρώτα  μβν  σ'  υμνησομβν^ 
€7Τ6ίτ    Άχίλλεα.  SenSo^  iv  ττένθβί  ττοτε. 
ου   ρΰσβταί   νιν   Παλλάς,   η   σ    αττβκτανεν 
τοΐον  φαρέτρα  Κοζίου   σώζει  βεΧος. 
ώ   τταιΒοττοίοΙ   συμφοραί,   ttovol  βροτών     9^° 
ως  οστος   υμάς  μη   κακώς  Χαρίζεται, 
άτταίς  Ζίοίσευ  κού  τεκών  θά'ψεί  τέκνα. 

ΧΟ.       ούτος  μεν  η^η   μητρί   κηΒεύείν   μεΧεί' 

συ  δ'  εϊ  τι  ττράσσειν  των  προκείμενων  θεΧεις, 
"Έικτορ,  ιτάρεστί'   φως  yap   y) μέρας  τόδε.    9^5 

ΕΚ.       χωρείτε,   συμμάχους   δ'   οιτΧίζεσθαί  τάχος 
άνωχθε  ττΧηροΰν  τ    αυχένας  ξυνωρίΒων. 
ττανούς  δ'   έχοντας  χρη  μενευν  Ύυρσηνικης 
σάλτΓ/,γγο?   ανΒην   ως   ύττερβαΧών  τάφρον 
τείχη  τ   ^ Κχαυόον  ναυσίν  αίθον  εμβαΧεΐν     99° 
ττετΓΟίθα  Ύρωσί   θ'   ημεραν  εΧευθεραν 
ακτίνα  την  στείχουσαν  })Χιου  φερειν. 

ΧΟ.       ττείθου  βασιΧεΙ'   στείχωμεν  οττΧοίς 
ΚΌσμησάμενοί  καΐ   ζυμμαχυα 
τάδε  φράζω  μεν   τάχα   δ    αν  νίκην  995 

Ιιοίη   δαίμων   ο   μεθ    ημών. 

Q-JO  τησδ'.         974  /^α'^"•  9^^  irovovs.  gSg  υπερβάλλων. 

995  νίκαν. 
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[Σ  =  Scholia  to  the  Rhesus.'] 

1-6.  '  Come  to  Hector's  sleeping-quarters.  Which  of  the 
king's  squires  or  men-at-arms  is  awake  ?  Let  him  receive  from  the 
young  men  their  tale  of  tidings,  who  for  the  fourth  \vatch  of  the 
night  are  set  to  guard  the  whole  army  ! ' 

I  have  retained  in  these  lines  the  readings  of  the  MSS.  Modern 
editors  (except  Murray),  objecting  to  the  ambiguity  of  v.  4,  δέξαιτο 
νέων  κλήδονα  μύθων,  have  emended  the  text  so  as  to  enable  νβων  to 
be  taken  with  μύθων  and  provide  another  antecedent  for  οϊ.  But 
in  the  acting  of  the  play  the  ambiguity  would  not  appear  if  the 
speaker  paused  slightly  after  νέων,  and  κλήδονα  μύθων  is  a  perfectly 
correct  expression,  βαθι  is  spoken  by  the  leader  to  the  chorus. 
βοίθί•    αντί  του  βώμβν,  Σ. 

Wecklein  adopts  the  reading  tls  for  ris.  The  sentence  then 
becomes  a  request  for  one  of  the  ύπασπισταί  to  approach  Hector's 
sleeping-place,     νέων  is  taken  with  jui/^ωί',  and  τβυχοψόρων  becomes 

antecedent  to  οϊ ττροκάθηνται.   But  the  sense  is  not  very  attractive. 

'Go,  some  wakeful  member  of  the  body-guard,  to  the  quarters  of 
Hector,  or  let  him  receive...' 

Vater,  Dindorf,  and  Paley  read  tls  in  z/.  2,  and  adopt  ei  for  ij  in 
V.  3,  following  the  edition  of  1544.  But  βαθί...€ί  δέξαίτο  κλήδονα  is 
an  expression  to  which  it  ΛνουΜ  be  hard  to  find  a  parallel ;  more- 
over, it  is  unnatural  that  one  of  the  ΰτταστησταί  should  be  asked  '  to 
go  to  the  quarters  of  Hector.'     He  would  be  there  already. 

Finally,  Nauck  reads  tls  in  v.  2,  retains  the  ij  of  the  Mss.  in 
V.  3,  and  transposes  v.  4  after  v.  9,  emending  δέξaLτo  to  oe^aL  re. 
Then  ύττασπ-ιστώ?/  and  τβνχοφόρων  alike  refer  to  the  members  of  the 
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chorus  who  are  on  guard  at  the  opening  of  the  play  (τ/.  538  ff•)• 
This  renders  the  distinction  meaningless  and  aypvirpos  loses  its 
point. 

2.  ii7ra(nri<rTiis ■  6  σι^'ί'^γγΐ'?  τον  βασιλέων  τταρασπίξων .  τευχο- 
φόροί'  6τΓλίτη$,  Σ. 

5-  τίτράμοιρον  (only  found  here)  should  properly  mean  'four- 
fold '  but  is  used  =τ€τάρτψ.  (So  Σ.)  Similarly  we  might  speak  of 
'watch,  section  4.'  This  use  of  the  word  is  unexampled  but 
Vater  cf.  rerpas  'the  fouri/i  day  of  the  month.'  In  Homer  the 
night  is  divided  into  three  parts  (//.  X.  253,  Od.  xiv.  483)  but  in 
this  play  five  night-watches  are  mentioned  (558ff.).  The  present 
watch  to  which  the  chorus  of  Trojans  has  been  appointed  is  the 
fourth.  Σ.  remarks  that  Euripides  followed  Stesichorus  in  reckoning 
five  watches. 

T€Tp.  φυλακήν,  temporal  accusative. 

6.  After  ττάσηί  arpaTias  L  and  Ρ  read  ττόλεω?  Tpoias.  Perhaps 
a  conflation  of  two  readings  has  taken  place.  If  so,  the  reading 
7ΓΟλεω5  Tpotas  is  less  good,  for  the  Trojan  forces  are  now  at  some 
distance  from  the  city,  near  the  ships  of  the  Greeks. 

7.  Ίτήχυν  Ipiio-as,  ' />/antin^  the  fore-arm,'  i.e.  leaning  on  the 
elbow.  For  the  use  of  έρείδω  cf.  487  ττέλτ-ην  epeiaai.  The  present 
passage  is  imitated  from  //.  X.  80  όρθωθύί  δ'  άρ"  έπ'  ά^κώνο$,  κβφαλην 
eiraeipas. 

8.  βλεφάρων  γοργωττόν  ^8ραν,  a  periphrasis  for  βλέφαρα 
-γορ-γωττά,  cf.  554  ομματοε  'έδραν  BeXyeL  vttpos.  F.  W.  Newman 
suggests  as  the  source  of  the  present  description  //.  viil.  ^^g"EKTwp 
...Topyous  δμματ  ^χων.  For  the  periphrasis  cf.  Shakspere,  Tempest^ 
1.2.  408  '  The  fringed  curtains  of  thine  eye  advance.' 

12.  σήμα  in  the  sense  of  '  watchword'  only  here  and  in  v.  688. 
The  usual  word  σύνθημα  is  found  in  572,  684;  σύμβολον  occurs  in 
the  same  sense,  573. 

13.  €K  νυκτών,  'in  the  night-watches.'  The  phrase  recurs 
vv.  17  and  691,  also  Aesch.  C/io.  287,  Theognis  460,  cf.  too  t'^ 
ημέρας  Soph.  £/.  780,  e'/f  μεσ-ημβρΊη'!  Archil.  74.  3  [at  mid-day). 

14.  Koiras  Ίτλοίθουσ"' .  For  ιτλάθω,  a  poetical  form  of  ττελάξ'ω, 
with  ace.  of  goal  of  motion,  cf.  (with  Morstadt)  Andr.  1167  δώμα 
ireXa^ei.  The  omission  of  the  preposition  after  verbs  of  motion  is  a 
favourite  construction  of  Euripides,  cf.  in  this  play  μολειρ  χθόνα  (223), 
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μόλοί  ναυκλήρια  (233)»  ^ττάρταν  οίχομένων  'ArpeiOau  (365),  ίκίσθαί 
νέδον  Tpot'as  {433)'  ^^'^η  κέΧσαί  άστυ  (934)• 

15•  τί  φί'ρτ)  θορνβω,  '  why  this  haste  and  confusion  ?'  Cf.  v.  45. 
θορύβφ  in  each  case  is  modal  dat. 

17.  λόχο5,  'a  surprise  party,'  as  in  //.  viii.  522  μη  \6χο$ 
€ίσέλθ•ησι  πόλίν  λαών  άτΓζ6ντων.      With  λόχο?  sc.  πΧάθίΐ. 

After  νυκτών  the  MSS.  add  ούκέτί  (VO  Haun.)  or  ουκ  ^στι  (LP). 
The  metre  shows  that  something  has  crept  into  the  text.  Paley 
omits  θαρσώ  {v.  16)  as  having  been  inserted  to  answer  θάρσα  (but 
for  a  similar  exhortation  followed  by  asseveration  cf.  Ip/i.  Azil.  1-5). 
He  retains  ουκ  'έστί  omitting  σύ.  I  have  preferred,  with  Wecklein 
and  Murray,  to  retain  θαρσώ  and  σύ  and  omit  ουκ  ^στι.  The  words 
may  have  been  inserted  to  provide  an  answer  to  Hector's  question. 
Dr  Murray  even  hazards  the  suggestion  that  they  are  '  quasi  παρβττι- 
Ύραφή '  [stage-direction).  The  chorus  would  shake  their  heads  in 
answer  to  Hector's  question, 

<rv.  Paley  remarks,  "  The  σύ  in  τί  σύ  yap...  is  bad  Greek;  the 
Greeks  do  not  use  the  nominative  of  the  personal  pronoun  unless 
emphasis  is  conveyed."  But  the  emphasis  may  be  laid  on  the  whole 
clause  and  not  on  the  pronoun  alone.  The  use  of  σύ  here  implies 
impatience  and  irritation,  just  as  in  the  phrase  τί  λβγβυ  σύ;  Ar. 
Λίζίδ.  207,  'what's  that  you  say,  sir?  '  it  adds  a  touch  of  insolence. 

γαρ.  R.  Shilleto  on  Thuc.  i.  25.  4  argues  that  yap  was  not 
originally  a  causal  particle.  "  Its  usage  in  replies,  δηλον  yap,  ου 
yap  etc.  in  interrogations  (as  in  Latin  quisnam,  nam  quis)  in  άλλα 
yap,  άλλα... yap,  after  parenthesis,  all  such  usages  seem  to  indicate 
that  it  originally  meant  truty,  verily. ''''  This  explanation  accords 
with  the  derivation  of  yap  {ye  άρα),  and  avoids  the  necessity,  in  such 
cases  as  those  mentioned,  of  assuming  an  ellipse.  The  Greeks  of 
course  did  not  consciously  distinguish  yap  as  a  causal  particle  and  as 
a  particle  of  emphasis,  but  the  former  was  developed  insensibly  from 
the  latter.  In  the  present  passage  there  is  no  immediate  causal 
connection  between  the  question  τί  σύ  yap...  and  the  preceding 
statement.  We  may  therefore  regard  yap  here  as  a  particle  of 
emphasis  and  translate  '■  why  pray  then  do  you... 1^  Similar  cases 
occur  vv.  78,  133,  540,  706  (questions),  106  (άλλα  yap),  484  (reply), 
608  (after  an  apostrophe),  762  (after  a  parenthetical  statement). 

19.     νυκτηγορίαν,  'news  of  the  night.'     In  89  vuKTr)yopovci  = 
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*  make  a  night  report.'     νυκτη-^ορύσθαι,  Aesch.   77ieb.  29,  probably 
means  '  to  be  discussed  at  a  night  council.' 

23.  συμμάχων.  Hermann's  emendation  is  required  alike  by 
the  rhythm  and  by  the  sense  ;  without  it  evvas  is  meaningless. 

28.  Πανθοΐδαν,  Polydamas  is  so  described  (//.  xvi.  535)  and 
Euphorbus  (//.  xvii.  81). 

29.  τον  Ενρώττα?,  Sarpedon.  According  to  Σ,  Hesiod  and 
Hellanicus  likewise  call  him  son  of  Europe,  though  Homer  (//.  vi. 
198)  makes  him  son  of  Zeus  and  Laodamia. 

31.  γυμνήτων  μόναρχοι  is  a  strange  phrase,  but  the  allies,  who 
formed  a  large  part  of  the  Trojan  host,  consisted  of  many  petty 
tribes  variously  armed,  each  with  its  king.  We  have  Ίΐ€\ασ^ων 
eyχeσιμώpωv  (//.  II.  840),  Ilaiouas  ay κυλοτόξουί  (848)  and  in  846 
Euphemus  is  apxos  Κικόνωρ  αίχμητάων.  Musgrave's  μόραρχοί  is  not 
found  elsewhere  and  μόρα  occurs  only  as  a  division  of  the  Spartan 
army. 

33.     KcpoScTOS,  aw.  eip.    Cf.  Avith  Albert  χρυσόδετοι  Soph.  El.  837. 

35.  Tci  μ€ν...τά  8e,  adverbial,  'on  the  one  hand. ..on  the  other.' 

36.  αλλ'  ή,  can  it  be  then  ?     Lat.  ergo,  cf.  v.  560. 

Κρονίου  Πανόξ,  for  sudden  terror  ('panic')  attributed  to  Pan, 
cf.  Med.  1 172  Hai'os  οργά?,  Hipp.  142.  The  epithet  Y^poviov 
puzzled  the  ancient  commentators,  Pan  being  generally  described  as 
son  of  Plermes  or  Zeus.  Of  explanations  given  by  Σ  the  most 
plausible  is  that  the  epithet  is  applied  παπττωννμικω^  (from  the 
grandfather).  So  Diomedes  is  called  Oiveidas  {v.  906),  and  Achilles 
frequently  Aeacides. 

37.  φυλακά8...σ•τρατιάν  is  deleted  by  Dobree  and  most  editors 
as  an  interpolation  from  v.  18.  The  repetition  may  well  be  genuine  ; 
the  abandonment  of  their  posts  by  the  sentinels  is  prominent  in 
Hector's  mind. 

41.  ττύρ'  αϊθίΐ.  Hartung  VLP  have  Triipai^et  here  and  Trupai'^eii» 
in  vv.  78  and  824.  Such  a  compound  would  be  contrary  to  analogy. 
(See  on  δνσθνΎΐσκοντο^,  791  infra.)     ττυρά,  watckfires. 

43.  δΐίΐΐΓίτή,  '  bright.'  Paley  quotes  a  corrupt  fragment  of  the 
Phoenix  (Nauck,  815)  which  as  emended  by  Valckenaer  reads  δμωσίν 
δ'  έμοΐσίν  elirop  ώ$  κανστηρια  \  es  ττυρ  ^5et  καΐ  <ταΟτα>  δτ/  διείττβτ^  ] 
^etvai.  Cf.  also  Bacchae  1267  (αίθηρ)  λαμττρότίροζ  i)  irplv  καΐ  διει- 
π€τέσΓ€ρο$,  where  Etyin.   Mag.  explains  the  word   '  αντί  του  διαυ- 
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yearepos.'  In  Homer  it  is  used  of  rivers  only  (//.  XV  I.  174  ;  XVII.  263; 
XXI.  268,  326;  Od.  IV.  477).  Schulze  {Quaes/.  Epicae,  p.  328) 
explains  the  Homeric  use  as  '  lovis  opera  et  iussu  decurrens.' 
In  the  Hymn  to  Aphrodite^  4,  οΙωνου%  diiTereas,  the  word  is 
apparently  connected  with  ττέτομαι.  (Sikes  and  Allen,  tr.  '  flying  in 
the  heaven'),  i'or  Eur.  the  spelling  διειπεττ??  is  probably  more 
correct,  for  Atetrpe^Tjs  is  found  in  inscriptions  of  the  period  (Meister- 
hans,  Grannn.  Att.  hischr.  p.  50). 

46,  47.  vi'av  €φΐ6μ€νοι  βάξιν.  For  έφιέμενοι,  '  eager  for,'  with 
ace.  instead  of  the  usual  genitive,  cf.  Xen.  Ag.  11.  14  ουκ  άττεΓττε 
μζ'γάΚ-ην  και  καλην  έφιέμενο^  δόξαν.  Favorinus  (floruitA.D.  7?)  has 
a  note,  έφίβμαι'  το  έτηθυμώ'  aTTLKQis  αίτιατικτ).  (Ο. Τ.  "joo  προί  τι 
τουτ'  έφίβσαί;  which  Paley  quotes,  means  '  why  dost  thou  impose  this 
command  ? '  a  very  frequent  use  with  the  quasi-cognate  neuter 
pronoun.) 

βάξΐδ  (i)  oracular  response  (2)  rumour  (L.  and  S.).  Perhaps  the 
pronouncement  of  the  general  is  comparable  to  an  oracle.  But  in 
Soph.  £/.  638,  κβκρνμβένην  μου  βάξιν,  it  merely  signifies  'speech' 
and  so  in  Λ/ed.  1374  τηκραν  βάξίν  έχθαίρω  σέθβν. 

51.  Corrected  by  Lindemann  :  cf.  v.  33. 

52.  TJKeis,  the  reading  of  Cod.  Pan.  (where  the  other  MSS.  have 
ηλθεή  is  confirmed  by  Ckr.  Pat.  1870,  2299,  2390. 

54.  άρ€ί<Γθαι,  Wecklein  (see  crit.  note),  φυγη'ν,  Stephanus  for 
MSS.  φυ•^Ύ]  here  and  126;  cf.  αίρονται  φυ^ψ  Aesch.  Fersae  481,  and 
the  numerous  examples  collected  by  Elmsley  on  Heracl.  504,  which 
show  that  the  accusative  is  the  correct  use  with  α'ίρβσθαί. 

55.  <ratvii,  'the  nocturnal  beacon  greetsme;  cf.  Soph.  Ant.  1214 
παίδ05  μ€  aaivei  φθ6Ύ'^03.  σαίνω  is  properly  used  of  a  dog  wagging 
the  tail  or  fawning.  "So  it  could  be  said  of  a  sight  or  sound 
appealing  for  recognition  by  vividly  striking  the  senses.  Though 
usually  like  arridere  implying  a  sensation  of  pleasure  it  could  also 
denote  a  recognition  attended  by  pain."  Jebb  ad  loc.  who  quotes 
also  Eur.  Hipp.  862  f.  (Theseus  recognises  the  seal  on  his  wife's 
tablets),  τΰ-κοι  προσσαίνονσί  μ€.  In  the  present  passage  pain  is 
likewise  implied.  Hector  has  risen  from  his  bed  and  beholds  the 
fires  blazing  in  the  camp  of  the  foe.  The  sight  confirms  him  in  the 
hastily  formed  opinion  that  victory  is  slipping  from  his  grasp. 

57  ff.     For  the  sentiment  Hagenbach  ct.  //.  viil.  497  ft". 
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58.  σύρδην,  '  in  one  swoop  '  (Paley),  adv.  from  σύρω.  In  Aesch. 
Pers.  54  it  is  used  of  an  army  advancing  *in  loose  order,'  tractim. 
Here  its  meaning  refers  to  another  sense  of  σύρω  (cf.  κατασύρω, 
diripio).     Hector  was  a  \έων. 

59-  ξυν€<Γχον,  '  if  the  bright  beams  of  the  sun  had  not  constrained 
me,^  i.e.  by  their  setting,  a  strange  expression.  This  use  of  συνέχω 
is  an  extension  of  the  sense  of  actual  constraint  which  we  find  e.g. 
in  Pindar  Pyth.  i.  19  (of  Typho)  κίων  ουράνια  συνέχβί.  A  similar 
sense  is  conveyed  in  the  following  line  by  the  simple  'έσχον 
(cf.  Ει.  852).  It  is  possible,  however,  that  ^ννέσχον  has  arisen 
by  an  error  of  the  copyist  and  that  we  should  read  'ξέλαττον  with 
Wecklein  ;  for  such  an  error  cf.  776  where  V  reads  ττλάθειν  στρατφ 
for  ΐΓΐ\άζβσθαι  στρατφ,  owing  to  the  presence  of  ττλάθβίν  in  the 
following  line. 

65.  (Γοφοι,  '  skilled  ' :  used  of  experts  particularly  in  the  science 
of  augury,  Bacch.  185  (Cadmus  to  Teiresias)  t'^TjyoO  σύ  μοι,  συ  yap 
σοφοί.  Med.  686  σοφ6$  yap  άνηρ  καΐ  τριβών  τα  τοιάδβ.  In  the 
present  case  the  experts  are  anything  but  '  wise.' 

68.  θυοσ-κόοι  [θύο-σκοίόί,  cf.  κοέω,  Lat.  caveo,  English  s/iow) 
are  here  identified  with  μάντ€ΐ$  as  in  //.  XXIV.  221  rj  ol  μάντιέ$  είσι 
θνοσκόοί  η  ieprjes.    The  word  is  applied  to  the  Maenads  in  Bacch.  224. 

72.  ws  αν.  In  Class.  Rev.  xxiv.  p.  143,  Prof.  Dobson  has 
classified  the  uses  of  ws  &.v  and  oVws  &v  in  the  Tragedians.  His 
conclusion  is :  "  their  proper  use  is  to  express  a  purpose  of  the 
?,peaker,  which  is  capable  of  fulfilment  in  the  future."  The  idiom 
recurs  in  the  Rhesus  vv.  420,  473,  878. 

Tis,  '  many  a  one,'  as  often  in  Homer:  cf.  also  Hec.  650. 

αυτών  refers  back  to  ol  δ',  v.  68. 

74.  λίλημμδνοι  (Ο  Pan.).  This  form,  not  ζίΧ-ημμένοι,  is  usually 
found  in  Tragedy.  Paley  calls  it  an  /otiic  form,  but  the  true  Ionic 
form  is  λελαμβένο^  (Herod,  and  Hippocr.).  VLP  have  the  meaning- 
less \β\Ύ}σμένοί  from  ληί^ομαι. 

75•  yaTTOvtiv,  the  Doric  form,  read  here  by  Ο  and  Pan.,  is  used 
in  Tragedy,  as  Matthiae  shows  on  yavovos  Suppl.  420.  In  Homer 
the  Phrygians  are  allies  of  the  Trojans  ;  in  later  literature  they  are 
identified  with  them,  as  here. 

78,  (Γτρατόν.  The  dat.  would  have  given  an  easier  construction 
but  cf.  108.     For  ττύρ*  atOeiv  see  on  41. 
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82.  €v  τροΊΓΤ)  δορός,  '/;;  the  turning  hack  of  the  battle,  i.e.  at 
the  moment  when  the  battle  has  been  turned  back,'  Jebb  on 
Soph.  Aj.  1275,  where  the  phrase  recurs  :  cf.  iv  μάχη$  τροπχι,  Aesch. 
Ag.  1237. 

85.  καΐ  μόλα  σ-ττουδη.  κάί  simply  emphasises  μά\α,  which  in 
turn  modifies  σττοΐ'δ^  as  if  it  were  σττοΐ'δά^ωί'. 

97.  •τΓυρ<Γ'  =  7Γΐ;ρσά,  heterogeneous  plur.  of  ττυρσό^,  found  here 
only.  Ικκ€αντ€5.  This  old  Att.  form  recurs  Ar.  Fax  1133  ;  Keam-es 
occurs  Aesch.  Ag.  849;  Soph.  £ί.  757.     The  Epic  form  is  ^κηα. 

I02.  αίσ-χρόν... κακόν,  '  dishonourable... damaging.'  Nauck  cf. 
Hor.  Od.  III.  5.  26  Flagitio  additis  damnum.  In  756  the  antithesis 
recurs  but  there  κα/ίώϊ  =  miserably. 

105  ff.     For  the  sentiment  cf.  with  Hagenbach  //.  xiii.  726  ff. 

105.  'Would  that  you  were  as  wise  as  you  have  been  active 
with  strength  of  arm.'  δράσ-α5  is  my  correction  of  δράσαι  (sic)  given 
by  the  Mss.  here  and  in  Chr.  Fat.  2367.  Most  editors  have 
followed  Matthiae  who  retains  the  inf.  δρασαι  and  understands 
ayadoi  or  iKauos  from  βϋβουλοί.  As  a  parallel  he  is  content  to  cite 
Or.  717  ώ  ττλην  yvvULKOs  οΰν^κα  στρατηλατ^ϊν  \  τάλλ'  ουδέν,  "  ubi  ex 
ουδέν  subaudiendum  rt."  So  simple  an  ellipse  will  scarcely  justify 
the  proposed  interpretation  of  our  passage,  which  should  naturally 
mean  '  Ο  that  thou  wert  wise  enough  to  act  {ώ$  =  ώστ€)  with  strength 
of  arm.'  The  context  seems  to  require  a  form  of  expression  analogous 
to  Heracl.  731  ei'^'  Ύ]σθα.  δυνατό$  δραν  'όσον  7Γρόθυμο$  eh  Hence  various 
suggestions :  δραστήριοι,  or  θρaσύs  χερί  (F.  W.  Schmidt),  δράστψ 
XepL  (Hartung).  For  the  correction  δράσα3  I  submit  that  (i)  it  in- 
volves a  very  slight  alteration  of  the  MSS.  reading,  confusion  between 
i  and  σ  occurring  more  than  once  in  this  play;  e.g.  for  κοιμήσων 
which  V  and  Ο  rightly  give  in  662,  L  and  Ρ  have  κοσμήσων  :  (2)  it 
accounts  for  the  accentuation  δράσαι :  (3)  the  comparative  infrequency 
of  the  construction  with  the  participle,  and  the  fact  that  the  infinitive 
gives  a  sense  though  not  the  sense  required,  will  help  to  e.\plain  the 
cause  of  the  coiruption.  For  such  collocations  of  adj.  and  aor.  part, 
cf.  499  ^στι  δ'  α'ιμνλώτατον  |  κρότημ  Όδυσσίύί  λημά  τ  αρκούντως 
θρασύ$  Ι  καΐ  πλείστα  χώραν  τήνδ'  άνηρ  καθύβρισαν  :  Soph.  Ο.  Τ.  9© 
οϋτε  yap  θρασύν  \  οΰτ'  ούν  ττροδείσαν  ειμί  T^ye  νυν  Xoyif} :  Thuc.  I.  138 
ην  yap  6  θεμιστοκλψ  βεβαιότατα  δη  φύσεων  ϊσχύν  δηλώσαν,  και  αξιοί 
θανμάσαι. 

Ρ.  Ε.  R.  4 
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io8.  The  two  clauses  are  in  loose  apposition  to 76/oas.  Thedatives 
σοι  and  τοΐ$,  found  CAr.  Pat.  2370,  would  give  an  easier  construction 
but  σ^  and  rot/s  are  found  in  all  MSS.  and  Stobaeus,  Flor.  54,  9. 

109.  οσ-Tis  refers  to  τ^σθα  {v.  105),  the  three  intervening  lines 
forming  a  kind  of  parenthesis. 

Ιξήρθης,  '  wast  carried  away '  by  the  news.  Menzer  observes 
that  here  only  do  we  find  εξαίρω  in  a  metaphorical  sense  without 
some  word  denoting  an  affection  of  the  mind.  Such  a  use  of  έπαίρω 
is  however  frequent. 

no.  φλ€γ€ΐν.  Musgrave  (who  cites  άναφλέ-γω  irvpos  φώ$, 
Tro.  320),  for  φ6ύΎ€ίν  (mss.)  which  though  retained  by  most  editors 
gives  an  intolerable  construction:  'who  having  heard  about  the 
torches  wast  carried  away  (by  the  belief)  that  the  A.  were  fleeing.' 
€ξ'ηρθη$  followed  by  a  clause  in  oratio  obliqua  would  be  awkward, 
and  κλιίω  with  ace.  (  =  hear  of  a  thing)  apparently  unexampled. 
The  scribe's  mind  Avould  be  full  of  φν^-η  (cf.  vv.  98,  100,  104). 

111.  vvKTos  €v  καταστάσ•€ΐ,  'in  the  quiet  of  the  night.' 
F.  W.  Newman  cf.  use  of  καθέστηκα  in  Thuc.  2.  56  iv  T/Xi/ci^  rrj 
καθεστηκνίρ.,  '  in  the  settled  time  of  life.' 

112.  αΰλώνων  =  τάφρων.  Αίσχύλο$  δ^  φησι  καΐ  την  τάφρον  αύλώνα 
Eustathius,  //.  ρ.  1 157>  S^•  So  too  Carcinus  (p.  619  Nauck)  βαθεΐαν 
eis  αύλώΐ'α  ττΐρίδρομον  στρατού  (Vater). 

115.  'If  conquered,  you  will,  I  fear,  return  no  more  to  yon  city.' 
τηνδί  deictic  ;  he  points  towards  the  city  on  its  hill  two  miles  away. 
The  text  is  that  of  Schaefer,  which  seems  to  account  best  for  the 
MSS.  readings.  The  scribes  were  confused  by  the  independent  use 
of  μη  ου  to  introduce  a  clause  expressing  apprehension  that  some- 
thing may  not  happen,  coupled  with  desire  to  avert  the  object  of 
fear — a  construction  of  rare  occurrence.  In  Tro.  982  μη  οϋ  ττύσψ 
σοφοΜ,  the  only  other  example  in  Euripides,  V  and  Ρ  omit  ού,  as 
(V)  here.  (On  the  construction  see  Goodwin,  M.  and  T.  §  264.) 
μόλη5,  see  on  ή'^ω  157. 

ΐί6.  For  the  palisade  in  the  trench  cf.  //.  vii.  441  h  5e  (τάφρφ) 
σκό\οτΓα$  κατέττηζαν.  For  σ•τρατ08  L  and  Ρ  read  δορό$,  an  error  due 
to  reminiscence  of  z'.  S2  iv  τροττη  δορό^. 

ii8.  'unless  indeed  (Lat.  nisi  forte)  after  breaking  the  naves  of 
the  chariots.'  This  line  has  been  suspected  not  without  reason, 
(i)  ην  apa  μη  θραύσαντ€$  is  strange  for  ei  μη  άρα  θραύσαντί%,  as  Paley 
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observes — though  αρα  =  άρα  is  not  infrequent,  cf.  £/.  374,  [229, 
Soph.  £L  1179,  O.  C.  409;  (2)  άντύ-γων  χνόαί  is  a  doubtful 
collocation,  άντυξ  is  properly  the  oztier  rim  of  something,  a  shield, 
a  lyre,  or  a  chariot.  L.  and  S.  cite  for  the  signification  '  chariot ' 
Phoen.  1193;  Soph.  El.  746;  Theocr.  2.  166,  but  in  all  of  them  the 
notion  *  chariot-razV '  is  to  be  traced.  Nor  would  such  a  passage  as 
Callimachus,  Hynui  to  Artemis,  140  o.vrv^i'i  α'ί  τέ  ae  peta  \  θηητην 
φορέουσι,  where  the  notion  chariot-;-a/7  has  passed  out  of  sight,  justify 
άντίτ/ων  xvoas.  χνόαι  are  the  naves  or  boxes  in  which  the  axles 
turn.  The  expression  αντύ^ων  xvoas  is,  however,  recognised  in  the 
lexicon  of  Hesychius  of  Alexandria,  who,  according  to  Sandys 
{Hist.  Class.  Schol.),  probably  belongs  to  the  fifth  century  a.d. 
Blaydes  conjectured  άγονων  for  άντύ^ων.  For  αξόνων  χνόαι  cf. 
Aesch.  T/ied.  153,  Soph.  £1.  745. 

119.  ^φ€δρο5,  used  of  a  third  combatant  who  sat  by  to  fight 
the  winner  of  a  former  combat.  Lat.  supposititius.  In  954  it  is  used 
in  the  non-technical  sense,  of  an  army  blockading  a  country. 

122.  τΓίττύργωται  χ€ρ£.  Cf.  Or.  1568  7re7ri^P7wcrat  βράσει,  whence 
Ο  reads  θράσβι  for  xepi  here.     Tr.  '  his  hand  is  a  tower  of  strength.' 

124.  άρ€ΐφάτων  κόττων,  'after  the  toils  of  deadly  war,'  cf. 
Aesch.  Eiim.  9Γ5  άρ€ΐφάτων  αγώνων,  Eur.  Siippl.  603  άρβίφατοί 
φόνοι..  There  is  no  reason  to  regard  the  word  as  synonymous  with 
apeLOL,  as  L.  and  S.  do,  and  to  ignore  its  connection  with  ^ττεφνον. 
For  other  instances  of  verbals  in  -tos  Avith  active  signification,  see 
on  oivowXav-qTOLS,  360 f.  In  Homer  άρβίφατο^  is  passive,  'slain  in 
war. ' 

131.  μ€ταθ€'μ€νο5,  Haun.  Other  MSS.  have  μΐτατίθέμ€νο$  contra 
metruni. 

132.  'I  like  not  a  general's  authority  to  be  untrustworthy.' 
σφαλ€ρά,   likely  to  ftiake  one  stumble,  cf.    Suppl.   508  σφαλβρόν 

■η-γεμων  θρασύ$.  κράτη,  powers,  in  the  widest  sense,  hi  frequently, 
as  here,  joins  clauses  causally  connected  Avhere  yap  might  have  been 
expected. 

134 fF.  'What  can  be  better  than  that  a  swiftly-journeying  spy 
should  draw  near  to  the  ships  and  see  why  the  foe  have  watch-fires 
burning  before  their  naval  camp?'  The  clause  introduced  by  6  η 
depends  on  the  vei'bal  noun  κατόττταν.  With  κατ*  άντίττρωρα,  '  in 
front  of,'  cf.   κατ'  δμμα  421,  κατά  στόμα  409»  49^'   '  i'^  the  fare  of.' 
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ναυσ-τάθμ,ων,  '  naval  encampment,'  like  ναών  σταθμά  43.  The  Greek 
ships  are  drawn  up  on  the  shore  (146)  surrounded  by  a  trench  and 
palisade  (1 12,  116).  With  ταχυβάταν  (άττ.  ίίρημένον)  Albert  cf.  αβρό- 
βάτη$  Aesch.  Pers.  1072. 

138.  κοίμα,  for  κόσμβι  (Ο LP),  is  due  to  Pierson  Λvho  com- 
pares 662,  where  V  and  Ο  give  κοίμήσων,  as  the  context  demands, 
while  L  and  Ρ  have  κοσμήσων.  The  present  change  of  plan  requires 
not  the  marshalling  of  the  allies  but  the  calming  of  the  confusion. 

143.     Is  φυγήν  with  όρμώμβροι,  as  in  Thuc.  iv.  14.  i. 

145.  ώ<5  ου  μίνοΰντά  μ€.  The  participle  of  a  personal  verb  used 
with  ώ$  in  an  accusative  absolute  construction  is  found  more  often  in 
prose,  but  cf.  F/zoen.  i46ofif.,  Ion  965.  irpo(r|jt€i|«  (so  spelt  in 
inscriptions  of  the  generation  after  Eur. — Meisterhans,  p.  51)  is  to 
be  taken  with  όλκοΓσι.  '  I  shall  approach  the  canals  where  the 
ships  are  drawn  up,  to  attack  (εττί)  the  Argive  host.'  ν€ών  όλκοίσι 
like  oXkovs  ναυστάθμων,  673  ?'n/ra,  is  a  periphrasis  for  νανστάθμοΐί. 
ολκοί  in  both  passages  probably  refers  to  '  cuttings  or  canals  where 
the  ships  were  drawn  up  for  refuge'  (Vater).  It  is  used  elsewhere 
of  a  (/itc/i  (Ap.  Rhod.  i.  375),  of  the  furrow  made  in  the  ground  by  a 
wooden  log  (Xen.  Cj^n.  9.  18),  of  the  cutting  made  by  a  chisel 
(Ar.  Thesni.  779).  L.  and  S.  both  here  and  in  673  translate  it 
'windlasses' — a  meaning  it  perhaps  bears  in  Thuc.  III.  15,  Hdt.  ii. 
154,  159, — but  this  sense  seems  inappropriate  in  673  mfra. 

147.     άσφαλώδ  )(  σψαλερά  v.  132. 

149.  λόγω,  '  who  are  present  at  my  speech.'  It  is  doubtful 
\vhether  we  should  read  λ07φ  Avith  Ο  and  (V)  or  λόχί^;  with  L  and  P. 
The  phrase  ot  irapovTes  ev  λο'γφ  is  found  in  Ar.  Ach.  513,  Av.  30. 
A  similar  use  of  X07os  occurs  v.  641  of  this  play.  With  either 
reading  a  further  question  arises  :  whom  is  Hector  addressing  ? 
Vater  maintains  that  it  is  the  chorus  as  there  is  no  one  present  on 
the  stage  save  Aeneas  and  Hector.  Dolon,  he  holds,  is  a  member 
of  the  chorus  and  speaks  his  part  from  among  them  as  a  -rrapa- 
χορ-ήγημα.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  Hector  and 
Aeneas  are  alone  on  the  stage.  In  v.  2  Hector  is  described  as 
sleeping  with  his  ύττασιτισταί  around  him.  When  he  comes  out  to 
address  the  chorus,  it  may  reasonably  be  assumed  that  some  of  these 
are  in  attendance.  They  are  represented  on  the  stage  by  a  few  κωφά 
ΤΓρόσυητα,  among  whom  stands  the  actor  playing  the  part  of  Dolon. 
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155.  ρ£ψα5  κίνδυνον,  metaphor  from  dicing,  cf.  Heracl.  τ 48, 
Frag.  402  (Nauck),  and  ρφκίν^ννο^  Xen.  Mem.  i.  3.  9• 

157.  ή|ω,  Ί  shall  be  here,'  adero.  The  Greeks  often  use  a 
simple  verb  of  'coming,'  where  the  notion  '  coming  back'  is  implied 
and  would  be  expressed  in  English,  cf.  w.  115,  ^23,  589•  ^^^ 
Toirois,  'on  these  conditions,'  i.e.  his  work  is  to  be  as  proposed  in 
115,  II 6.     The  reward  is  not  mentioned  till  161. 

158.  έττώνυμοζ,  Δόλωι/  from  δόλοϊ. 

i6o.  8ls  τόσωξ  €νκλ€€στ€ρον  =  δΐ7Γλασίίί;  εϋκΧύστ^ρον  (Paley). 
Cf  for  the  comparative  use  Med.  1194  τ^^Ρ  δ',  f^rei  κομψ  \  i(reice, 
;.αλλο.  8U  τ6σω,  έλά/,ττβτο,  but  there  /.άλλον,  as  Verrall  suggests,  may 
mean  'rather,'  and  perhaps  here  we  should  read  with  Nauck  5h 

τόσω   τέθηκα$. 

163.  διιτλήν,  'a  reward  appointed  for  any  work  makes  the 
favour  nmtuai:  This  rendering  was  suggested  by  C  E.  Palmer, 
C  R  IV  p.  228.  'Dolon  was  going  to  bestow  a  favour  on  the 
Trojans  and  their  reward  would  be  a  favour  conferred  on  him.^ 
He  quotes  Soph.  Ant.  14  ^volv  άδβλψοΐ^  έστβρήθημβν  δύο  \  μι<^ 
θανόντοίν  ημέρς.  διπλ^  χερί. 

ι64      ούκ  άλλωε  λ€γω,  '  Ι  do  not  dissent,'  as  in  271,  EL  226. 

166.  ΊΓολιόχου  Ο,  for  which  V  reads  {contra  nieirum)  the 
correctly  formed  and  not  infrequent  ιτο\ιούχου.  But  Πολίοχοϊ  occurs 
in  Athenaeus  (2,  p.  60B  and  7,  P•  313c)  as  the  name  of  a  poet  of 
new  comedy.  For  the  form  cf.  y)vioy^os.  L  and  Ρ  have  ττολ^οχου, 
nmch  sustaining,  but  cf.  381   where  these  MSS.  give  τπολύαρχο.  for 

τΓολίαρχον  (V  and  Ο). 

167.  άλλα,  '  at  any  rate,'  as  often  after  a  condition  expressed  or 

implied.  . 

r68  ki  ΙμαυτοΟ  μειζόνων  γαμείν.  For  yaμeΐu  eK,form  a  marriage 
connected  zuith,  cf.  Theognis  189,  190  ;  7αμ«.  άτΓό  occurs  Or.  1676, 

''  169^'  αΐτήστ,,  used  in  reference  to  present  time,  differs  little  from 
μέ\\€ΐ$  αίτησβσθαι  (v.  Goodwin,  Λ/.  and  T.  §§  407,  4θ8). 

I70      Cf.  //.  X.  378  ^στι  yap  ^vbov  \  χαλ/cos  re  χρνσό%  re. 

174  σχέσ•9αι  =  ά7Γ0<τχέσθαι,  which  is  found  with  the  same  con- 
struction as  σχέαθα.  here,  in  Aesch.  Su/>pt.  756,  Plato  Svm/>.  214  d. 

17=  οΰ  μην,  '  sure/f  you  do  not  a^k  to  receive...  ?  cl.  ^Λ-  51b 
ού  μ^  7-"^  1   δλωλε.'Άλκ-τ,στ.^  aiQ.v  ;    r6v  Ί\(ωs  (so  V),  the  lesser 
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Ajax,  son  of  O'Ueus  (as  the  name  appears  in  Homer,  'OiX^os  ταχυ% 
At'as  //.  II.  527).     L  and  Ρ  read  OiXews  here. 

177.  άτΓοινάσθαι.  The  active  άττοίνοίν  is  found  in  a  law  quoted 
by  Demosthenes  {κατά  ' λριστοκράτον%  629.  32),  and  appearing  also 
in  an  inscription  [Corp.  I7iscr.  Ait.  I.  61).  The  passage  refers  to 
the  treatment  of  a  convicted  homicide  who  has  returned  to  Attica 
from  exile.  toi)s  άνδροφ6νου$  €ξ€ίναί  άττοκτβίναν  καΐ  airayeLV  έν  ry 
'ημ€δα7Γ^  (our  country),  Χνμαίν^σθαί  δβ  μη,  μηδ'  awoLudv  [amerce). 
The  middle  use  here  implies  '  hold  to  ransom.'  In  466  it  has  the 
sense  'exact  vengeance  from.'     Hesychius  has  άττοιναν  άττοΚντρουν. 

179.  καΐ  μην  as  usual  introduces  a  new  point.  When  this  new 
point  is  concerned  with  a  difficulty  arising  from  the  words  of  the 
last  speaker  /cat  ^1771'  becomes  adversative  (v.  Jebb  on  Soph.  AJ.  531). 
-ye  merely  adds  emphasis  to  λαφύρων.  'Well  then,  if  you  won't 
take  gold  you  shall  make  choice  in  person  from  the  spoils.'  Cf. 
1 84  infra. 

180.  SofJLOvs,  so  the  great  preponderance  of  MSS.  Wecklein 
and  Murray  read  δόμοΐί,  on  the  authority  of  Harl.  and  an 
insertion  in  L.  The  dat.  is  idiomatic  when  the  verb  signifies  motion 
followed  by  rest  at  or  in  a  place  (v.  L.  and  S.,  su3  vb.).  For  the 
practice  of  nailing  spoils  to  the  temples,  cf,  Aesch.  Ag.  579; 
Eur.  Bacchae  12 14. 

183.  '  Staking  my  life  in  Fortune's  dice-play,'  cf.  Siippl.  330 
^t'  avTov  άλλα  βλήματ'  έν  κύβθί$  βαλβΐν  |  ττέποιθα:  Soph.  Aj.  1270 
την  σην  ττροτβίνων . . .ψυχην  δορί. 

184•     άντίράν  (with  gen.  and  dat.),  meaning  '  to  be  a  rival  in 
love,'  does  not  occur  again  till   Plutarch  i/e  So//ertia  Anitnalitun 
(2.  972  D)  610%  r\v\o  'έρ(Λ%\  6  του  έ\έφαντο^...του  άντ€ρωντο$Άριστοφάν€ί 
τφ   ^ραμματίκψ.     In   Aesch.    Ag.    544  i^  nieans   '  love  in   return.' 
άντ€ραστή$,  a  rival  in  love,  is  found  in  Plato  and  Aristophanes. 
185  f.    For  the  Homeric  description  of  the  horses  cf.  //.  xvi.  149 : 
'ΙΕ,άνθον  καΐ  Βαλίοΐ'  τω  αμα  ττνοι^σι  ττετέσθην 
Tovs  ^τ€Κ€  Ζεφύρφ  άνέμφ  αρχυια  ΙΙηδάρΎη 
βοσκομένη  Χίιμώνί  τταρά  ρόον  Ώκεανοΐο. 
For  the  gift  of  the  horses  to  Peleus  vide  xxiii.  277  : 

αθάνατοι  re  yap  eiai,   ΐίοσ€ΐδάων  δ'  έ'ττορ'  αύτου$ 
πατρί  €μφ  1Ι??λ•^ϊ,   ό  δ'  αΰτ^  έμοί  iyyvaXi^ev. 
191.     δ' αν.     The  insertion  of  &ν  is  due  to  Verrall.     Without 
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αν,  λαβών  is  equivalent  to  et  ^λαβον,  whereas  the  sense  required 
would  be  el  λαμβάνω,  since  the  *  taking  '  and  '  receiving  '  refer  to  the 
same  act  and  therefore  to  the  same  moment  of  time  and  φημί 
δέχεσθαι  is  present.  With  &.v  the  sentence  is  equivalent  to  λβγω  Οτι 
e/  λάβοιμι  δβχοίμην  άν,  both  verbs  referring  to  a  contingency  in  the 
future.  There  is,  of  course,  no  difference  of  time  between  the  aorist 
and  present  optative.     [See  Goodwin,  AI.  and  T.  §  472.] 

197.  TTOvos  68',  Nauck  for  irovos  δ'  of  the  Mss.  Cf.  133,  the 
corresponding  line  of  the  strophe. 

199  f.  '  Let  Justice  see  to  what  depends  on  Heaven  [victory  or 
death],  but  men  methinks  have  done  their  part  to  make  thy  bliss 
complete.' 

201.  For  the  opt.  with  &v  expressing  a  fixed  resolve,  cf.  Soph. 
Ant.  1108  ώδ'  ώ5  Ιχω  στάχοιμ  &ν,  with  Jebb's  note,  i^ia-rios,  'at 
my  own  hearth,'  as  in  Od.  ill.  234  αττολέσθαι  βφέστιο^.  The  poet 
seems  to  ignore  the  fact  that  Dolon  is  in  camp.  It  has  been 
suggested  by  Patin  {Etiripide,  ii.  p.  155)  that  Hector  retires  to  his 
tent  during  this  conversation  between  Dolon  and  the  chorus• 

202.  For  this  construction  with  καθάπτομαι  cf.  Anth.  Pal.  9.  19 
(of  a  race-horse)  ό  ττριν  viral  μίτραι$  κώλα  καθαχράμ^νο^,  and  the  use 
of  καθατΓτός  and  καθ-ημμένο$.  Tr.  '  I  shall  array  myself  in  dress  to 
suit  my  purpose.' 

2ioff.  '  And  fitting  to  my  hands  the  fore-feet  and  the  hind-legs 
to  my  legs,  I  shall  mimic  the  four-footed  path  of  a  wolf,  not  easy  for 
a  foe  to  trace.' 

For  the  'disguised  Dolon'  see  Intro.  §  i.  Dolon's  equipment 
has  been  much  ridiculed  by  critics  from  the  scholiast  down. 
Musgrave,  however,  quotes  Josephus  Bell.  Jud.  ill.  7.  14,  for  the 
use  of  this  stratagem  in  actual  warfare.  Josephus  there  describes 
how,  when  besieged  by  Vespasian  in  Jotopata,  he  communicated 
with  friends  outside  and  obtained  provisions  through  messengers 
who  Avere  instructed  epireLv  τα  ττολλά  τταρά  raj  (pυλaκas  καΐ  τα  νώτα 
καλύτΓΤ€ΐν  νάκβσιν,  ώs  ei  και  κατίδοι  tls  αύτούί  νύκτωρ  φαντασίαν  παρέ- 
χουν κννών.  F.  W.  Newman  mentions  the  same  device  as  in  use 
among  the  American  Indians:  "This  trick  of  barbarous  warfare 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  English  Government  from  their 
American  colonists.  In  their  war  with  the  natives  several  English 
sentinels  were  killed,   no  one  knew  how  ;  until  every  sentinel  was 
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ordered  to  fire  on  whatever  approached  him.  One  fired  and  killed 
a  native  warrior  who  was  crawling  up  to  him  on  ail  fours,  in  aspect 
like  a  large  hog." 

215.  δφαμος  does  not  occur  elsewhere  but  Musgrave  cites 
Pindar  Pyth.  9.  20  for  ΤΓα\ιμβάμον$  όδού$. 

716  ί.  Similarly  Medea  invokes  Hermes  to  escort  Aegeus 
{Med.  759). 

217.  φηλητών,  cheats.  This  word  occurs  in  the  Hymn  to 
Hermes^  67,  292,  446,  and  is  found  in  the  Tragedians,  Soph.  Frg. 
847  (Nauck),  Aesch.  Cho.  loor.  It  is  probably  cognate  with 
ά7Γο0ώλιο5  (cf.  φηΧόω,  φηλο$),  and  to  be  connected  with  σφάλλω, 
Lat.  fallo.  The  incorrect  spelling  φίλητψ  is  frequently  given  in 
MSS.  on  the  authority  of  grammarians  who  derived  the  word  from 
ύφ€ίλετο. 

219.     For  the  turn  of  phrase,  cf.  258. 

223.  ή|ω,  see  on  157.  This  speech  of  Dolon  contains  Tragic 
Irony  of  a  somewhat  obvious  kind.  He  boasts  that  he  will  slay  the 
very  men  who  are  destined  to  be  his  own  destroyers. 

224.  At  Thymbra,  a  town  in  the  Troad,  there  was  a  celebrated 
altar  of  Apollo,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  v.  508.  Delys,  the 
birth-place  of  the  god,  is  constantly  associated  with  Lycia  ;  at  Patara, 
in  that  country,  he  had  an  oracle.  Hence  Horace's  Delius  et 
Pat  ar ens  A  polio. 

226.  Observe  δϊά  here  but  δία  in  Homer,  e.g.  δία  "γυναικών. 
The  other  passages  in  the  Tragedians  where  the  word  occurs  throw 
no  light  on  the  quantity  which  they  gave  to  the  final  syllable. 

229.  καΐ  •γ€νοί).  Dindorf  has  restored  these  words  to  their 
proper  position.  In  the  MSS.  they  have  changed  places  with  α^^μύν 
{^.  230).  For  the  form  of  the  prayer  cf.  Ale.  223  where  also  Apollo 
is  invoked  :  /cat  νυν  λυτ'ήρω$  έκ  θανάτου  yevoD. 

irofiiras,  'journey  '  :  for  this  sense  cf.  Aesch.  TAed.  613  συμ- 
μΐ'γ€ΐί...άνδράσ(.ν...τ€ίνονσι  ττομττην  την  μακράν  πάλιν  μολεΐν  :  Pind. 
Pyth.  4•    '^4  '^'^^  ^'^  τά\ο%  ότρύνεί  μ.€  τβύχίΐν  vat  πομπάν. 

232.  δίίμαξ.  Φοΐβόί  τ€  Kayu)  [ΐίοσβιδών]  XatVous  ■7rύpyoυs  ττέριξ  \ 
όρθόΐσιν  ^θΐμβν  κανόσιν. —  Τ/ν.  5• 

233•  ναυκλήρια,  'shipyard'  (Murray)  :  apparently  =  ί'αώΐ'  σταθ- 
μά, ναύσταθμα.  Elsewhere  only  in  Dem.  690  ad  fin.  and  Plut.  2.  234  F. 
Both  passages  relate  to  Lampis  of  Aegina,  of  whom  Dem.   states, 
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μέγιστα  νανκ\-ηρια  κέκτηται  των  ΈΧΚψων,  and  I'lut.  ε'δόκΕΐ  ττΧουσιώ- 
τατο$  ehai,  νανκλήρια  πολλά.  ίχων.  In  these  passages,  however, 
some  have  taken  ναυκλήρια  to  mean  '  ships  let  out  on  hire.' 

255.  κάμψαί,  intransitive,  'turn  back  to':  so  Bacc/iae  12-25 
πάλιν  5e  κάμφα$  els  6pos. 

239.  Seo-TTOTOu,  Hector,     ιτέρθω,  in  Homer  only  of  places. 

240.  Tds:  in  185  the  steeds  are  /lorses  as  in  Homer.  The 
article  is  used  for  the  relative  pronoun  by  the  Tragedians,  only  in 
those  forms  beginning  with  a  consonant,  and  generally  to  avoid 
hiatus.     See  further  on  693  tn/ra. 

241.  δίδωσ-ι.  "The  present  is  used  of  remote  events  after 
relatives  both  in  Greek  and  Latin"  (Palmer  on  Hor.  Sai.  I.  6.  13), 
so  in/ra  vv.  502,  945. 

247.  δυσ-άλιον  (7?Xtos)  is  the  reading  of  V  and  Ο  :  '  when- 
soever it  is  sunless  on  the  sea.'  Dindorf  aptly  cites  Xen.  Cyit.  8.  i 
'όταν  7?  βόραον.  δυστηλων  κνέφα$  is  found  in  Aesch.  Eu»i.  396. 
Murray  reads  δνσάλίο^  (qualifying  ττόλΐϊ)  with  L  and  P;  but  the 
expression  is  less  natural.  Wilamowitz  stigmatises  δνσάλίον  as 
absnrdiim  Vaticani  vttium.  He  would  read  ^νσάνιο%  (ψία)  '  hard 
to  guide, '  a  conjecture  of  Musgrave  which  occurred  independently 
to  himself. 

250.  θράσοδ  in  Eur.  generally  suggests  the  notion  of  insoleme, 
but  in  Snppl.  609,  τόδε  μοι  θράσος  άμφιβαίνβι,  it  means  '  courageous 
hope,'  and  θράσος  =  θάρσο%  is  not  infrequent  in  Sophocles,  αίχμά, 
'warfare'  :  so  in  Here.  Fur.  158  θηρών  ev  αίχμη,  'in  warfare  with 
wild  beasts.' 

252.  'Where  now  is  the  Mysian  who  scorns  me  for  ally?' 
«ιτόθι  is  Hoffmann's  correction  of  ττοτί  which  yields  no  satisfactory 
sense.  Various  explanations  of  the  line  as  given  in  the  mss.  have 
been  proposed.  Σ  paraphrases,  ό  την  συμμαχίαν  άτί'ςων  irpbs  '^ίυσών 
έστίν  (i.e.  is  like  a  Mysian)  77,  ώ$  eitreiv,  ^σχατο$  καΐ  ού δεν 6s  λό-γ ου 
αξιοί.  He  appends  a  long  dissertation  on  the  origin  of  the  phrase 
Ισχατοϊ  'Μυσών.  A  second  line  of  interpretation  is  adopted  by 
Vater  and  Hermann  who  put  no  stop  at  αίχμα  and  take  the  passage 
as  equivalent  to  eveaTL  Bpiaos  ev  αιχμή  irpbs  έκάνον  6s  έμην  Μυσών 
συμμαχίαν  aTi^ei.     The  Mysian  allies  are  mentioned  m/ra  v.  541. 

254-7.  '  What  man  of  the  Achaeans  in  the  camp  will  the  earth- 
treading  assassin  smile,   as  on  all   fours  he  mimics   a   wild    beast 
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moving  on  the  earth?'  ττίδοσ-τιβηδ,  further  defined  in  meaning  by 
the  clause,  τετράττουν . .  ,θηρ6$.  'iyjjiv  τ€τράτΓουν  μίμον  =  'έχων  τέτταρα% 
ττόδα?  μίμον$  ('mimic  actors').  For  the  sense,  cf.  Hec.  1058  (of 
the  blinded  Polymestor)  τετράττοδοί  βάσιν  Θηρ6$  όρεστέρου  τίθέμβνοί. 
€πΙ  γάν,  '■over  the  szirface  of  the  ground.'  LP  have  7atas,  Ο  γαίςι, 
V  7ata/',  but  a  monosyllable  is  required  to  correspond  with  the 
strophe  (245). 

257  f.  '  May  he  overthrow  Menelaus,  and  slay  Agamemnon 
and  bring  his  head  to  Helen,  to  make  her  lament  her  evil  brother- 
in-law.'  Very  similar  is  the  phrase  in  Hipp.  753-6  τΐορθμι%  a 
iiropevaas  έμαν  άνασσαν...κακονυμφοτάτ•ην  ονασιν.  The  adjective 
κακόγαμβρον  is  equivalent  to  an  objective  genitive.  The  form  is 
άτΓ.  dp. 

261.  eirl  ττόλιν.  L  and  Ρ  have  ττωΚον.  Hence  Scaliger  con- 
jectured μωλον  reading  dapaos  in  the  strophe  (v.  250).  For  eiri  ydv 
Dindorf  wrote  es  7ai/  to  bring  the  line  into  exact  correspondence 
with  the  strophe. 

263.     <Γτρατ€ίαν,  Heath  for  MSS.  στρατιάν,  cf  253. 

266.  άγρώταΐ5,  read  here  by  V  and  L,  is  found  also  Bacchae  564. 
άΎρώσται$,  the  usual  tragic  form,  is  given  here  by  Ο  and  P,  and 
occurs  infra  287.  For  the  double  dat.  cf.  Afed.  992  τταισίν  oKtdpop 
βωτφ  irpoaayeis. 

267  f.  'For,  while  your  lord  is  still  in  arms,  you  are  come,  it 
seems,  to  bring  him  tidings  of  his  flocks — in  this  unfitting  place•' 

268.  ά'γγ€λών  TToi^vas :  for  άγγ^λλω,  to  bring  news  of,  cf. 
Od.  XIV.  122  οϋ  TLS  Ktlvov  άνΎΐρ.,.άγγέΧΚων  Treiaeie  ^χιναΐκα.  This 
Homeric  construction  is  perhaps  not  found  elsewhere  in  Tragedy. 

270.  γ€γωνίΐν,  a  word  of  the  grand  style  used  here  no  doubt 
with  a  certain  irony.  σ{έ)  is  subject  of  "γε^ωνεΐν  and  ττοίμνια  ace.  of 
closer  definition  after  εντνχοΰντα.  ot,  owing  to  the  idea  of  motion 
implied  in  yeywvelv. 

273.  ΐΓροσ•αυλ€ίου8  τύχαβ,  '  the  fortunes  of  the  fold.'  The  adj. 
is  not  found  elsewhere. 

274.  irpo  \€ip»v,  cf.  /.A.  36  δέλτον  T€  7/)a0fts  τήνδ'  ην  προ 
χερών  ^TL  βάσταζαν.  Tro.  1207  τρό  χειρών  φέρονσι  κόσμον.  In 
these  passages  the  phrase  is  used  of  material  things  '  visible  in  the 
hands';  here  it  is  partly  metaphorical.  Tr.  'we  bear  with  us  the 
burden  of  battles  and  spears.' 
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δόρη  for  δόρατα,  not  elsewhere  in  Tragedy,  though  the  dat.  δόρα 
is  sometimes  found.  Bergk,  however,  cites  a  fragment  of  the 
Καπη\ίδ€$  of  Theopompus,  a  writer  of  old  comedy,  έΧβφαντοκώττονί 
ξιφομαχαίραί  καΐ  δόρη  (Rock,  I.  p.  739). 

276.  άλκη5  (L  and  P),  as  somewhat  the  more  difficult  reading, 
is  to  be  preferred  to  άρχη$  (V  and  O).  The  fundamental  sense  of 
the  word  is  fighting  power  or  force.  Its  use  here  in  the  sense  '  a 
force'  approximates  closely  to  its  signification  in  several  passages  of 
Plutarch,  e.g.  Cimon  5,  where  Ίτηηκη  αλκή  is  opposed  to  ραύμαχοι 
άνδρ€$. 

σ-τρατηλατών,  elsewhere  with  dat.  except  JI.  F.  61  where  it 
takes  gen.  as  here. 

280  f.  '  You  tell  of  Rhesus  setting  foot  in  Troy  ? '  '  You  know 
my  message.'  The  Greeks  frequently  used  the  aorist  of  action  just 
completed,  where  in  English  the  present  is  idiomatic. 

285.  δρφντ).  This  reading  was  derived  by  Vater  from  a  corrupt 
line  (2096)  in  Chr.  Pat.  μορφ^  yap  οϋτι  φαυλον  έσβαλ€Ϊν  τΐί/ά. 
vvKTos,  the  reading  of  the  MSS.,  may  have  been  originally  a  gloss  on 
δρφνΎ],  which  occurs  zn/ra  570,  587. 

ού  φαυλον  {έστή,  'tis  no  light  matter  to...  cf.  El.  760. 
288.  αύτόρριζον  έσ-τίαν  χθονο8,  '  our  country's  primeval  habi- 
tation,' cf.  (with  Barnes)  //.  XX.  216  ...έττά  οΰττω  TXtos  Ίρη  \  ev 
πβδίφ  7Γ€7ΓΟλιστο,  ttoXis  μβρόπων  ανθρώπων,  \  αλλ'  e^'  ύττωρεία?  φκ€ον 
'ΐΓολυτΓίδακο$"Ιδη$.  The  inhabitants  of  an  αύτόρριζο%  εστία  Λvould  be 
αντοχθονί^. 

It  would  be  also  possible,  as  suggested  by  Mr  J.  T.  Sheppard, 
C.  R.  XXVIII.  p.  87,  to  translate  '  the  rustics  Λvho  inhabit  a  dwelling 
in  the  earth  not  made  with  hands,'  i.e.  a  mountain  cave;  έστία  = 
oIkos  as  often  in  Trag.  Mr  Sheppard  quotes  Hesych.  (Nauck, 
Adesp.  201)  αυτόχθων  εστία•  ή  του  Χ€ίρωνο$  τταρ'  όσον  ev  rots  δρεσι 
δίηΎζν. 

200.  ρ€ων  σ-τρατό?,  '  streaming  on,'  cf.  Aesch.  Thed.  80  pet 
τΓολι)?  Xews;   Eur.  Frag.  146  (Nauck)  Tras  5e  ττοιμένων  tppei  λεώί. 

294-     irp£v  with  the  indicative  {==  until)  is  found  seven  times  in 

Eur.,  all  the  instances  being  affirmative  statements  (cf.  v.  56S  infra). 

In  prose  the  construction  is  regularly  used  only  to  denote  a  definite 

past  action  after  a  negative.     (Goodwin,  M.  and  T.  §§  633,  634.) 

οΰχ '  Ελληνικήν.    In  this  play,  as  in  Homer,  there  is  ηυ  distinction 
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suggested  between  the  speech  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Trojans. 
Euripides,  knowing  that  Greek  was  not  the  language  of  the  Thracians 
of  his  day,  introduced  the  '  Thracian  speech  '  as  a  touch  of  reaHsm, 
regardless  of  Epic  convention.  In  Homer  the  only  people  whose 
linguistic  peculiarites  are  noticed  are  the  Kdpes  βαρβαρόφωνοι. 

295.  £δ€ξάμ€(Γθα,  'caught':  Bacchae  1086  -ηχψ  ov  aa<pG>s  be- 
δεΎμέναι  :  El.  no  έξ'ώμίσθα.,.'ήρ  tl  δεξώμεσθ'  'iiros.  This  meaning  is 
distinguished  by  Verrall  from  the  meaning  'accept,'  'hearken  to,' 
which  is  found  in  Med.  175  ;  also  supra  v.  4. 

296.  άνακτοδ.  Objection  has  been  taken  to  this  word,  as  the 
shepherd  had  not  yet  learnt  that  it  was  the  army  of  Rhesus,  but  the 
word  may  be  used  generally  of  any  lord  or  leader.  Wecklein  con- 
jectures av'  αύτούί.  ιτρουξίρευνητήδ,  air.  eip.,  but  τΓρουξ€ρ€υνάω  is 
found  {Phoe.  92). 

302.  I  give  the  reading  of  L  and  P.  Murray  cites  in  support 
//.  XI.  198  earaoT  ev  Θ'  ΐττιτοίσι  καΐ  αρμασι  κολλητοΐσι.  V  and  Ο 
have  ev  ίτητείοισι  QprjKiOLS  6χοί$. 

303.  ιτλάσ-τιγΙ.  "  Properly  the  scale,  then  the  oea/n  of  the 
balance  and  hence  (from  the  similarity  of  shape)  the  yoke  fastened 
across  the  necks  of  the  beasts.  When  the  yoke  is  unused  it  hangs 
suspended  from  the  pole  and  at  once  suggests  a  pair  of  scales," 
Paley.  Similarly  ξ'νγόν  from  meaning  a  j^oL•  or  crossbar  came  to 
mean  the  beam  of  a  balance  (Aesch.  Suppl.  822  ^v-yhv  ταλάντου)  and 
then  Ihe  balance  itself  {^X^Xo  Rep.  550  Ε  ev  Tr\affTL-yyL  ξυ^ον). 

For  the  description  of  Rhesus'  chariot  cf.  //.  x.  439  ff.  άρμα  δέ 
oi  χρνσφ  re  καΐ  apyopip  eu  ησκηταΐ'  \  τ^ύχβα  δέ  χρύσεια,  ττελώρια, 
^αΟμα  ίδέσθαι,  \  -ηλυθ'  'έχων. 

3θ4•  ίξαυγίοττίρων,  here  only  :  t ύάγ^ϊ  with  the  same  sense 
'  bright,'  '  splendid  '  is  frequent  and  appears  as  evavy^s  in  the  newly 
discovered  fragments  of  Pindar. 

305.  ττί'λτη,  the  national  equipment  of  the  Thracians,  cf. 
Alcestis  498  ^^αχρνσου  OpriKias  ττβλτηί  άναξ.  The  aegis  of  Athene 
mentioned  in  the  next  line  was  figured  in  works  of  art  as  a  goat-skin 
with  the  Gorgon's  head  fixed  in  the  centre. 

308.  Apparently  imitated  from  Aesch.  T/ieb.  385  f.  ύττ'  aawidos 
5e  τφ  I  χαΧκήλατοί  κΧάζΌνσι  κώδωv€S  φόβον. 

309  f.  '  The  full  number  of  the  host  you  could  not  set  down, 
even  by  tale  of  pebble,  so  monstrous  was  it.'     The  reference  is  to 
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the  use  of  the  counting-board  or  abacus  (άβάκιον)  divided  into 
columns  for  units,  tens,  etc.,  on  which  children  learnt  arithmetic, 
and  which  even  adults  used  for  calculation  {\ο•γισμό$).  This  method 
is  contrasted  with  rough  calculation  άττό  xeipos.  The  sense  is  '  uoi 
even  all  your  arithmetic  would  enable  you  to  tell  the  tale  of  a  host 
whose  number  exceeds  what  sense  can  grasp.''  Cf.  Milton's  'numbers 
without  number.'  The  shepherd  merely  wants  to  say  that  the  host 
was  immeasurable. 

For  θί'σ-θαι,  set  dozun,  cf.  A/ed.  532  ουκ  άκpιβώs  αυτό  θήσομαι  λίαν. 
δυναι'  αν  \'  and  Ο,  δνναίμηρ  L  and  Ρ.  άιτλατον  {άπέλαστον), 
lit.  'unapproachable,'  generally  implies  something  portentous,  e.g. 
άπλατον  θρέμμα  (Soph.  Tr.  1093)  of  the  Nemean  lion;  άπλατο$ 
κοίτη,  the  tomb  [Med.  151).  Here  it  means  too  great  for  sense  to 
grasp.  For  this  meaning  Vater  cites  Archestratus  (Fr.  59  Ri.),  a 
writer  of  the  fourth  centar)'^  B.C.,  who  comments  on  the  fragrance  of 
Phoenician  wine  :  εχβι  7άρ  τοΰτο  χρόνου  δια  μηκοζ  άιτΧατον. 

3ΐ7•  '  Whensoever  the  gods  stand  firm  for  the  city.'  €ΰσ-ταθ€ΐν 
does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  Tragedy  but  is  found  in  a  similar  sense 
in  Plutarch  ;   cf.  €ύσταθή$,  ευστάθεια. 

3 1 8.  κατάντη?.  The  metaphor,  as  C.  E.  Palmer  suggested, 
may  be  derived  from  the  scales  of  a  balance,  κατάντης  is  unknown 
elsewhere  in  Tragedy,  though  ■7Γροσάντη$,  of  persons  and  things, 
occurs  several  times. 

322  f.  ξυμιτονοΰσιν,  see  on  241.  ήνίκα...'7Γν€'ων,  'when  the 
wrecking  storm  of  Λvar  with  violent  blast  was  tearing  asunder 
the  canvas  of  our  ship  of  state.'  «ξώσ-ται  άνεμοι,  violent  winds  that 
drive  ships  out  of  their  course;  Hdt.  2.  113  και  μιν  έξωσται  άνεμοι 
εκβάλλουσι  is  το  AiyuwTiov  iriXayos.  The  verb  in  the  same  connec- 
tion appears  in  Cycl.  278  σην  yalav  4ξωσθέντε$  ηκομεν. 

327.  €•π•ίμομφο8,  here  only  with  active  signification,  cf.  (with 
Albert)  έπίφθονο$  active  in  Aesch.  Ag.  135,  passive  in  921  of  the 
same  play,  and  infra  334. 

333-338.  The  transposition  of  verses,  as  in  text,  and  re-arrange- 
ment of  speakers  are  due  to  Xauck.  [For  the  variations  in  the  MSS. 
see  crit.  not.] 

333.  μισ-ώ  ΰστ€ρον  βοηδρομίίν,  Ί  hate  one  who  comes  too  late 
to  help  his  friends.'     βοηδρομείν  depends  on  ύστερον. 

336.     '  Howbeit  since  he  ca/ne,  though  not  to  be  our  ally  but  our 
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guest,  let  him  be  with  us  at  the  table  of  the  guests.'  δ  δ'  oiV,  not  δδ' 
ουν  (as  given  in  the  MSS.),  is  idiomatic  here  ;  Paley  cites  Ak.  73  ; 
Aesch.  Prom.  935.  The  difference  in  significance  between  y]\Qe  and 
■ηκέτω  is  to  be  noted.  Hector  concedes  that  Rhesus  at  least  made 
the  journey.  The  clause  σύμμαχο$  μέν  οϋ,  ^^uos  δέ  is  to  be  taken 
with  ήλθε  :   cf.  325. 

339.  καιρΐωε  σκο'ΤΓ€ί5  is  generally  taken  to  mean  *  view  the 
matter  in  a  proper  light '  (Paley),  but  C.  E.  Palmer,  C  ^.  IV.  p.  228  f., 
suggests  that  the  meaning  is  '  you  keep  an  opportune  look-out ' — by 
so  carefully  observing  Rhesus  and  the  numerous  army  of  allies. 

340  f.  *  And  let  the  lord  of  the  golden  armour,  as  the  messenger 
describes  him,  be  present  as  the  ally  of  this  land.'  ουνίκ'  άγγί'λου 
λόγων,  lit.  '  so  far  as  the  messenger's  words  go.'  Hector  is  pleased  to 
be  sarcastic.  For  examples  of  this  meaning  of  the  preposition  see 
L.  and  S.,  suo  vb.  'έν^κα.  ii.  2.  For  ovveKa  as  a  preposition  see  on 
660  infra,  τταρίστω  (L  and  P)  is  obviously  superior  to  ττάρβσται 
(V  and  O),  which  however  was  read  by  Σ  who  comments  :  eTret 
/caXcDs  irapriveaev  b  ayyeKos  τον  'Ϋησον  ds  σνμμαχίαν  δέχ€σθαί,  λοιπόν 
ij^ei.  χρυσ-οτίυχήδ,  άττ.  eip.,  but  cf.  (with  Albert)  χρυσοφ€^γη$ 
Aesch.  A^.  288. 

342.  Adrasteia  is  invoked  with  special  propriety.  Though 
joined  with  Nemesis  as  a  goddess  who  punishes  boastful  words,  she 
was  originally  a  Trojan  mountain  deity  with  a  shrine  and  altar  at 
Cyzicus.  Her  Phrygian  origin  is  recognised  by  Aeschylus  (Frg.  158). 
It  was  at  Athens  that  she  became  associated  with  the  Rhamnusian 
Nemesis,  herself  in  one  aspect  a  goddess  of  the  wilds  and  connected 
with  Artemis.  For  this  association  cf.  Menander  {Frg.  Com.  Att. 
III.  p.  93  Koch)  :  Άδράστ6ία  και  \  dea  σκυθρωττέ  Ν^^αεσι,  avyyiyuo- 
σκ€Τ€.  The  two  appear  as  judges  of  the  dead  ;  the  association 
being  no  doubt  aided  by  the  popular  derivation  of  the  name 
'Αδράστεια  from  ά  and  διδράσκω,  the  Inevitable  One.  Adrasteia  is 
invoked  here  that  no  harm  may  come  of  the  glorification  of  Rhesus 
whose  praise  the  chorus  is  about  to  smg.  For  similar  appeals  to 
her?y.  infra  468,  Aesch.  Prom.  936;  Plato  Rep.  451  a. 

The  poet,  according  to  Σ,  differs  from  the  usual  mythology  in 
making  Adrasteia  daitghter  of  Zeus.  She  is  generally  described  as 
the  nurse  of  the  infant  god. 

347.     '  Thou  art  come,  thou  hast  approached  the  hall  where  rules 
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the  Friendly  God."  Φιλίου,  L  and  Ρ  ;  Φρυ-γίαν,  V  and  Ο,  which 
may  have  arisen  from  a  gloss  inserted  by  some  one  who  misunder- 
stood the  use  of  Φίλιου.  For  Φίλιο?,  the  Friendly  God,  generally 
identified  with  Zeus,  cf.  Ar.  Ac/i.  730,  ρη  τον  Φίλων  :  Eur.  Afidr. 
603  (of  Helen)  ήίτυ  έκ  δόμων  \  τον  σον  λιττοΟσα  Φίλιοί'  €ξ€κώμασί. 
The  worship  of  the  Friendly  God  is  described  in  Harrison,  Proleg. 
Gk  Rel.  pp.  357,  358. 

349.     καλλιγ€φυρο8.    air.eip.    Albert  cf.  καλλίιτ p(j}pos  Aesch.  .^^. 

235• 

351  fif.  '  Stiymon  who  once,  eddying  in  liquid  guise  thro'  the 
virgin  body  of  the  muse,  begat  thy  manly  form.'  σαν  ήβαν,  a 
periphrasis  like  βία  Ήρακλ€ον$  and  άλκη  AiavTos  {Find. /si /ι.  ^.  35). 

itt^•  φαναϊθ8.  This  epithet  is  applied  to  Zeus  here  only.  It  is 
quoted  in  Hesychius  from  Achaeus  in  reference  to  Apollo,  but  as 
Strabo  (xiv.  p.  645)  speaks  of  a  temple  of  Apollo  at  Phanae  in 
Chios,  we  may  in  that  connection  understand  it  as  a  local  surname. 
In  the  present  passage  it  may  bear  the  meaning  '  the  revealed  one ' 
{  —  έτΓίφανήή  as  Famell  {Cults  of  Gk  States,  vol.  IV.  p.  138,  7wte  c) 
suggests.  It  is  generally,  however,  connected  with  φο.νΎ\  and  ex- 
plained '  the  light-bringer,'  i.e.  *  deliverer.'  Cf.  Zacher,  Diss.  Phil. 
Hal.  3  (1878),  255. 

356.  βαλιαΐ5,  'dappled.'  Σ  desirous  to  save  the  poet  from 
inconsistency  (cf.  vv.  304,  618)  explains  α.ντ\  του  ταχ€ίαί$.  There 
is  however  no  authority  for  this  meaning  except  in  late  authors 
who  employ  βaλώs  as  an  epithet  of  winds. 

359.  'Thou  canst  name  Zeus  the  Deliverer,' i.e.  call  Rhesus 
by  this  title.  The  Greeks  after  the  Persian  war  erected  an  altar 
to  Zeus  Eleutherios,  for  which  Simonides  composed  his  famous 
epigram. 

360  ff.  '  Shall  ancient  Troy  ever  again  fill  all  the  day  with 
bands  of  boon-companions  'mid  melodies  of  love  and  contests  of 
the  flowing  cups,  that  send  the  wine  a-wandering,  Avhen  over  the 
sea  to  Sparta  the  Atreidae  are  gone  from  the  Ilian  shore  ? ' 

361.  Tov's,  implying  that  revel-bands  were  a  customary  feature 
in  the  celebration  of  victory.  iravap,€p€v<r€i.  For  vbs.  in  -€ύω  used 
transitively  cf.  infra  434  ομτηρίύσα^  τέκνα,  Or.  405  θ?  abv  (ipdevev 
δέμα$. 

362  f.     ερώτων    ψαλμ.οίσ-1     are    best    taken     together,     though 
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Matthiae  joins  θιάσους  βρώτων  =  bands  of  lovers.  ψαλμοΐσΊ,  Canter 
for  MSS.  φά\μασί  (cf.  v.  373).  οίνο-ιτλανήτοιβ.  For  the  active  use  of 
the  verbal  cf.  άψαυστος  (Soph.  O.  T.  969),  /χε/Λπτό?  Track.  446. 
Σ  explains  it  'bewildering  (τταρο.'^ονσο.ις  τον  νουν)  with  wine,'  but 
perhaps  the  true  sense  is  'making  the  wine  to  wander.'  The  cups 
pass  quickly  as  people  challenge  one  another  (cf.  ττ^οττότα?,  361)  : 
we  are  reminded  of  Lovelace's  '  When  flowing  cups  run  swiftly 
round.'     The  form  οίνο7Γ\άνητο$  is  άττ.  eZp. 

364.  uTToSc^Cais,  capacious,  if  correct,  is  applied  by  hypallage 
(so  Σ)  to  άμίλλαί$  instead  of  to  κυλίκων.  It  is  found  also  in  Hdt.  7. 
49,  λιμένων  ύιτοδεξίων,  where  however  Valckenaer  read  ΰττοδβξίμων  ; 
and  L.  Dindorf  would  substitute  here  έττιδεξίοΐί,  from  left  to  right, 
the  auspicious  direction  for  serving  wine  {v.  L.  and  S.).  But  Suidas 
and  Photius  recognise  uttoS^^ios  which  they  gloss  ύττοδοχβυϊ. 

372  f.  '  raising  it  aslant  along  the  chariot's  branching  rail ' 
(E.  P.  Coleridge).  Wilamowitz  remarks,  '  a.vrv^  cur  σχιστή  vocetur 
sciunt  qui  vascula  picta  non  contemnunt  ' :  see  chariot  figured  in 
Seyffert,  Diet.  Class.  Ant.  τΓώλου5,  Reiske,  for  the  unmeaning 
κώλοΐί  of  L  and  P.  The  words  ττώλους  έρεθί^ων  are  omitted  in  V. 
Hence  Σ  explains  άντυξ  of  the  rim  of  the  shield. 

374.  δίβολον  άκοντα,  '  a  two-pronged  javelin.'  Vater  refers  to 
a  schol.  on  Pindar,  Ne/H.  VI.  52  f.:  ώ'στβ  μιφ  βολ•η  δισσά  τα  τραύματ^ 
άτΓ€ρ^άζζσθαι.  He  cites  also  the  άμφώβολοι  (two- pronged  forks) 
mentioned  Aruir.  1133.  According  to  Verrall  the  διπλή  μάσηξ  την 
'Aprjs  φιλξΐ,  δίλο'γχον  άτην  (Aesch.  Ag.  642)  was  the  same  as  the 
δίβολο'»  άκων  here. 

378  f.  '  But  now  slain  by  a  doom  from  Thrace,  a  welcome 
burden,  this  soil  shall  bear  him.'  κα'π•φθίμ€νον,  Musgrave  for  κατα- 
φθίμενον  which  MSS.  give  contra  inetriim.  So  καπφθιμένη$  is  restored 
in  £1.  1299,  and  καπφθιμένον  Stippl.  984. 

381.  ΊΓολίαρχον  Ιδίίν,  '  of  royal  mien.*  Paley  cf.  Aesch.  Theb. 
644  άνδρα  τευχηστην  ιδ€Ϊν. 

383.  '  Hear  too  the  challenge  of  the  clashing  bells,  ringing  out 
from  the  shield-straps,'  ΐΓορπάκων.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
shield  described  was  a  ττέλτη,  differing  from  the  άσττίϊ  by  its  smaller 
size  and  lightness.  It  had  no  άντυξ  and  was  probably  quadrangular. 
The  ττόρπαξ  was  a  strap  running  round  the  shield  at  a  slight  distance 
from  the  edge,  arranged  to  form  a  series  of  loops  and  fastened  at 
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intervals  to  the  shield  by  pins  {ττόρπαί).  The  warrior,  having  first 
slipped  his  forearm  through  the  οχανον  or  handle,  a  bar  running 
down  the  middle  of  the  shield,  grasped  with  his  hand  one  of  the 
loops  of  the  ττόρπαξ.  The  plural  for  the  strap  of  a  single  shield, 
which  occurs  here  only,  is  perhaps  employed  to  draw  attention  to 
the  separate  loops  to  Avhich  the  bells  were  attached.  [V.  Smith, 
Di'cL  Antiq.  stib  vbb.  clypeus,  pelta.]  For  the  bells  cf.  Aesch. 
Theb.i^d;  the  Trojans  carried  bells  also ;  for  Sophocles,  Frg.  775 
(Nauck),  calls  them  συν  σάκει  κωδωνοκρότω  τταλαισταί. 

387.  καταπλίί,  Verrall.  καταπνβΐ,  LP\O.  If  καταττνβΐ  be 
correct  it  means  '  breathes  upon ' ;  a  not  very  satisfactory  sense. 
Editors  quote  όδμη  θεόσυτοί  {From.  115),  deiou  όδμη$  τνεΰμα  {Hipp. 
1 391)  to  illustrate  the  notion  that  divine  beings  left  a  fragrance  behind 
them  ;  but  (i)  Rhesus  is  called  divine  only  by  way  of  flattery,  (2)  there 
is  no  word  in  the  context  to  suggest  the  notion  of  fragrance  or  per- 
fume. Moreover,  καταττνεΓ  should  take  a  genitive.  The  parallel 
passage  {Med.  856  ff.)  is  generally  given  thus  : 

iirX  Κηφισού  poais 
ταν  Κύ-πρίν  κΚχιξονσιν  άφυσσαμέναν 
χώραν  καταττνευσαί  μετρία^  ανέμων 
ildvirvoovs  avpas. 

In  commenting  on  these  verses  Verrall  argues  that  in  both 
passages  forms  from  καταπλέω  should  be  read.  Though  not  found 
in  our  extant  tragedies  it  is  frequent  in  the  best  prose  in  the  sense 
'  disembark  on'  which  is  just  the  sense  required  here.  Only  a  very 
prosaic  critic  would  object  to  the  chorus  singing,  Ά  very  god,  the 
War-God  himself,  ofiFspring  of  the  Strymon  and  a  minstrel  muse,  is 
come,  Ο  Troy,  and  lands  on  thy  shore,'  on  the  ground  that  Rhesus 
had  already  landed  and  Avas  completing  the  journey  in  his  chariot. 
If  the  muse  can  say  of  Rhesus  {v.  934)  Tpoias  άττηύδων  άστυ  μη  κέλσαι 
ποτέ,  though  Tpoias  άστυ  is  some  miles  from  the  sea,  there  can  be  no 
impropriety  in  the  use  of  καταπλείν  here. 

388 f.  For  the  form  of  address  cf.  Milton's  'Lawrence,  of 
virtuous  father  virtuous  son.'  τταλαια  ήμ.€'ρα  :  'It  is  late  in  the 
day  that  I  address  you'  or,  as  we  sometimes  say,  'at  the  eleventh 
hour.'  The  '  day  '  is  a  period  during  which  his  presence  might  have 
been  expected.    It  would  be  difficult  I  think  to  find  an  exact  parallel 
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to  this  use  of  the  words.  The  use  in  Soph.  AJax  623  is  not  ana- 
logous, as  they  are  there  employed  of  the  old  age  of  a  person. 

390.  χαίρω  with  participial  construction  in  the  accusative,  as  in 
Eur.  Hipp.  1340,  Soph.  Ajax  136;  cf.  also  Phil.  13 14,  ησθψ 
irarepa  τον  άμον  evXoyovvra  σβ. 

395•  SnrXois,  'subtle,'  a  Platonic  sense,  not  found  elsewhere  in 
Tragedy.  Horace  (as  Bentley  observed)  was  translating  the  Greek 
word  when  he  wrote,  '  cursus  duplicis  per  mare  Ulixei.' 

309.  Xc|€is.  The  future  is  used  to  express  a  concession,  '  you 
cannot  say '  (Goodwin,  Ai.  and  T.  §  69). 

40  ί .  γ€ρου(Γία,  a  council  of  elders,  generally  as  forming  a  delibera- 
tive assembly  (Senate),  here  as  forming  an  embassy  (cf.  936),  for  which 
elsewhere  ττρεσββία  occurs. 

404.  €γγ€νή5,  i.e.  belonging  to  a  tribe  with  M^hich  the  Trojans 
claimed  kinship,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  rest  of  the  line. 
Rhesus  was  not  personally  a  kinsman  of  Hector,  or  of  any  of  the 
Trojans  (cf.  904,  5). 

405.  irpoviries.  From  the  custom  of  the  host  presenting  to  his 
guest  the  goblet  in  which  he  had  drunk  his  health  the  verb  came  to 
mean  'give  away,'  'betray.'  (For  the  various  meanings  see  exx. 
in  L.  and  S.) 

410.  ττελτη  for  a  line  of  ττΐλτασταί :  so  again  in  487  ;  cf.  use  of 
bbpv,  V.  20. 

411.  'Thou  hast  spurned  the  great  debt  of  gratitude  due  for 
these  services.' 

413.  €Y7€V€is.  It  is  not  necessary  to  alter  this  to  ev  yevei  as  is 
done  by  Valckenaer  and  most  editors  since,  who  quote  for  that 
idiom  Ale.  904  έμοί  tlstjv  ev  yevei:  Soph.  O.  T.  1016  :  Dem.  p.  1160 
ad  fin.  But  eyyevri'i  in  the  same  sense  is  perfectly  correct,  cf. 
O.  C.  116'j  opa  κατ  "Apyos  e'i  tls  ύμίν  eyyevrjs. 

415.  irto-Tis,  proof  of  loyalty:  similarly  Hipp.  1037  SpKovs 
τταρασχών,  ττίστιν  ου  σμικραν,  deCov. 

417•  δίψιον  Ίτυρ  θίον,  'the  sun-god's  thirsty  flame.'  The 
epithet  δίψων  as  applied  to  the  sun  has  been  objected  to,  but  if  the 
earth  may  be  called  thirsty  because  it  absorbs  moisture  {δίψία  kovis 
Aesch.  Ag.  495)  there  is  no  reason  why  the  process  of  evaporation 
may  not  be  represented  under  the  same  metaphor.  άησ•ΐ8,  άττ.  elp.  ; 
Albert  cf.  ά77/αα  Aesch.  Euni.  906  ;  Soph.  Aj.  674. 
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418.  'Not  on  couches,  pledging  in  many  a  bumper,  like  you.' 
άμυστιν  (ά,  μύω)  a  long  draught  taken  without  drawing  breath, 
cf.  Cycl.  417  έδέξατ  ^σττασέν  τ'  άμυστιρ  έλκύσαί.  This  method  of 
drinking  was  a  notorious  Thracian  custom.  Hor.  Od.  i.  36.  13, 
Neu  multi  Damalis  meri  |  Bassum  Threicia  vincat  amystide. 

419.  δίξιούμίνοι.  This  word  meaning  'to  use  the  right  hand  in 
greeting'  has  two  constructions,  δβξωΰσθαί  TLva  and  δ€ξωΰσθαί  tlvl. 
From  these  were  developed  more  general  significations:  (i)  to 
greet,  as  δβ^ιουσθαί  τίνα  \oyoLS,  (a)  to  employ  in  greeting,  δ€ξωΰσθαί 
(τίρί)  τι  as  here. 

420.  (as  αν,  see  on  72. 

425.  irpos  ητταρ,  with  €τειρ6μην,  cf.  Aesch.  Ag:  432,  ττολλά 
etyyaveL  wpbs  ήτταρ. 

427.  νό(ΓΤον,  άττλώϊ  την  όδόν  -η  τον  ττΧοΰν,  Σ,  for  which  use  cf. 
Soph.  F/ii/.  43  ;  Eur.  Ip/i.  Aul.  1261. 

428.  άφικόμην,  English  requires  the  more  exact  ppf. ,  Ί  /lad 
arrived.' 

430.  ireXavos,  of  liquid  blood  as  in  Aesch.  Eum.  265,  άττό 
^Ο)ντο%  ροφζψ  έρυθρόν  έκ  μβλέων  ireXavov,  Pers.  816  ireXavoi  αίματο- 
στα-γτης. 

434•  όμηρ€ύ(Γα5,  '  having  made  their  children  hostages,'  here 
only  transitive  in  tragedy,  unless  it  is  to  be  so  explained  Bacch.  297. 
Of  the  proper  sense  of  the  verb  '  to  be  a  hostage '  there  are  several 
exx.  in  prose.     For  trans,  use  of  verbs  in  -euw  cf.  supra  361. 

436•  '  I  am  here  :  by  ship  I  crossed  the  mouth  of  the  Sea  (the 
Fontus)  and  by  land  have  crossed  the  remaining  frontiers  of  the 
country.'  The  aor.  part,  denotes  that  the  sea-voyage  was  completed 
prior  to  the  arrival;  the  present  that  the  act  of  crossing  the  re- 
maining frontiers  is  regarded  as  simultaneous  with  the  arrival. 

Ίτόντιον  ΟΓτόμ,α,  the  Thracian  Bosporus,  cf.  the  reference  to  the 
Euxine  v.  428.  In  describing  the  route  taken  by  Rhesus  the  poet 
is  probably  folloΛving  the  legend  to  which  Suidas  alludes  in  his 
note  :  "Ρτ/σο?  στρα.τΎ)'^ο%  '^υ^ο.ντίων .      ηλθβν  eis  συμμαχίαν  των  Ύρφων. 

438.     The  full  construction  would  be  ού  {-ποίων)  ώ?  συ  κομπεΐί 
(6s  KO^Trets)  Ttts  eμas  άμύστίδα$.     Cf.  Bacchae  686  f. : — 
oX  δ'  έν  δρν6$  φύΧλοισι  irpos  ττέδφ  κάρα 
eiKy  βαλοΰσαί  σωφρόνω$,  ούχ  ώ$  συ  φ-^s 
φνωμ4να$  κρατηρι  καΐ  λωτοΟ  ψόφφ 
θηραν  καθ'   ϋλην   Κύπριν  ήρημωμένα^. 

5—2 
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κομττέω,  from  meaning  '  to  make  a  noise '  when  used  meta- 
phorically generally  implies  'to  boast.'  But  it  can  just  as  well 
signify  a  loud  and  bitter  complaint  as  here.  Hector  could  not 
'  boast'  of  Rhesus'  drinking  habits.  Similarly  in  v.  875  f.  ού  yap  es 
σ€  Teberat  |  ^\ωσσ\  ώ$  συ  κομττβΐζ.  Hector  could  not  boast  but 
might  well  complain  that  a  charge  of  assassination  had  been  made 
against  him.  So  too  in  Or.  571  Orestes,  defending  himself  for  having 
slain  Clytemnestra,  on  the  ground  that  her  murder  of  Agamemnon, 
if  unpunished,  would  encourage  other  wives  to  act  similarly,  adds 
δράσα^  δ'  έγώ  |  deiv\  ώ?  σι>  κομτΓά$,  τόνδ'  έπαυσα  τον  νόμον. 
Tyndareus  had  not  boasted  but  he  had  complained  of  Orestes'  act. 
This  sense  is  not  given  in  L.  and  S. 

440  ff.  '  But  such  frozen  blasts  as  vexed  the  Thracian  Pontus 
and  the  Baconians  I  know  that  I  endured  in  this  cloak  through 
many  a  sleepless  night.'  Πόντον  Θρηκιον  'the  Euxine '  to  which 
the  name  ττόντο^  was  specially  applied.  The  epithet  Thracian  is 
unusual  in  this  connection  but  'Thracian  Bosporus'  is  familiar. 
The  Paeonians  no  doubt  formed  part  of  Rhesus'  army.  So  Murray, 
who  tr.  *  I  have  borne  my  nights  of  winter  storm  that  starred  j  The 
'Euxine  into  ice  and  scared  the  strong  |  Paeonians.'  Dr  Way's 
'  Paeonian  steppes  and  Thracian  sea,'  as  a  glance  at  an  atlas  will 
show,  are  irrelevant  here. 

441.  κρυσταλλόπηκτα  :  with  a  similar  looseness  of  expression 
we  speak  of  'frozen  blasts.'  Iire^apei.  Canter  introduced  this 
Arcadian  form  (found  in  Phoen.  45)  of  eVe/Sapet  for  the  meaningless 
tTrefaret  of  the  MSS. 

442.  τΓορττάμασ-ιν,  a  cloak.  The  Attic  writers  employ  the  plural 
and  the  Doric  form.     The  correction  is  due  to  Porson. 

445.  ή|Χ€ραν  «I  ήμ€'ρα8.  Lat.  diein  de  die.  The  phrase  is  found 
also  in  Heniochus  (a  writer  of  Middle  Comedy)  5.  13   [Kock  ii. 

p•  434]• 

446.  iriirTCis,  '  you  lose  ;  and  the  stake  is  your  warfare  Avith 
the  Argives.'  For  ττίτΓτω  metaphorically  cf.  Aesch.  Theb.  794, 
ττέτΓτωκε  κομττάσματα.  κυβίύων  transitive,  staking,  as  in  Anth. 
Pal.  XII.  47,  τούμον  ττνβυμ  έκύββυσεν  Έρω?  :  Id.  VII.  427»  το  κυββνθέν 
■πνεύμα.  It  is  quite  possible  however  that  we  should  read  with 
Sellier  ptTrreis,  '  you  risk  on  a  gambler's  throw  your  warfare  with 
the  Argives.'  κνβεύων  would  then  be  intransitive,  as  usual.  For 
the  phrase  ρίπτει%..:'λρη  cf.  155,  pi^as  κίνδννον,  and  note. 
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449.     θατ€'ρ(?.,  sc.  ■ημέpq.  from  φως  -ηλίου. 

451.     άρηται,  L.  Dindorf.    The  aor.  subj.  is  required  in  particular 

prohibitions. 

459.     νάιον  δόρυ,  'ship' ;  cf.  Pindar's  eivaXLov  δόρυ;  so  frequently 

δόρυ  alone. 

460-466.  In  the  arrangement  of  these  lines  I  have  followed 
Schroeder,  who,  for  the  sake  of  the  rhythm  (cf.  antistrophe  826-833), 
changes  the  MSS.  order  in  460  (with  Nauck)  and  462  ;  inserting 
(with  Dindorf)  ^r'  after  τόδ'  in  464,  and  σα  after  άττοίνάσαω  in  466. 

In  465  δτω  for  ottws  is  due  to  Musgrave.  άττοινασ-αιο.  See 
on  177.  The  opt.  is  due  to  attraction  to  the  mood  of  είσίδοιμι. 
τΓολυφόνου  χίΐρόδ,  gen.  of  price,  cf.  192,  467. 

468.  Άδρασ-τίία  :  see  on  342. 

469.  ίΤΓίΙ  8*  αν  (V.  has  ewei  δ'  αν  δ').  Most  editors  read  έπβίδαν 
here  and  in  Aesch.  SeJ>L  734,  but  the  short  final  syllable  is  unlikely 
{έτ€ΐδάν  =  €Τ€ΐδη  +  αν),  although  assumed  without  discussion  by 
Kuhner-Blass  {Atisf.  Gr.  d.  Gr.  Sprache,  i.  §  51.  5  g)• 

477.     νομόν,  '  region,'  cf.  Find.  01.  7.  33,  who  uses  the  word  of 

Rhodes. 

480.  '  Aye,  and  we  scorn  them  not ;  but  have  a  surfeit  of  them ' 
(lit.  plunge  into  a  surfeit);  άδην  is  really  ace.  of  a  subst.  άδτ?, 
satiety,  used  in  a  local  sense  with  έΧαΰνω.  For  the  intr.  β\αύνω  in 
metaphorical  sense,  cf.  Tyrtaeus  11.  9,  καΙ  irpbs  φβυ^όντων  re 
διωκόντων  τ  eyeveade,  \  ω  νέοι,  αμφοτέρων  δ'  ets  κόρον  ήλάσατε  : 
Solon  ap.  Arist.  Atk.  Pol.  5.  3,  ol  iroWQv  άβαθων  es  κόρον 
•ηΚάσατΐ. 

The  phrase  αδην  έλαύνειν  is  found  three  times  in  Homer  in  the 
sense  give  a  surfeit  of,  lit.  drive  into  satiety  of  {II.  XIX.  423,  xiii. 
315,  Od.  V,  290).  Hence  Hartung  emends  the  present  passage  to 
6.δτ]ν  έλαύνομαί,  lit.  '  I  am  driven  into  satiety  of  them.' 

Vater  following  Σ  retains  έλαύνομεν  but  explains  it  differently. 
Od.  V.  290,  άλλ'  en  μέν  μίν  φημι  άδην  έΧάαν  κακότητοί,  which  is 
generally  translated  '  I  say  that  I  will  give  him  his  fill  of  calamity,' 
is  explained  in  a  scholium  '  I  say  that  he  will  repei  calamity  ad 
nauseam.'  Hence  Vater  would  translate  the  present  passage  aim 
nostro  taedio  repuhamus  {hostes).  Σ  in  the  same  sense  paraphrases 
πάντα  κίνουμεν  irpbs  το  άττοστησαι  αύτον$. 

481.     For  the  perfect  in  apodosis  where  the  protasis  refers  to  the 
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future  cf.  Soph.  Phil.  75,  Xen.  An.  i.  8.  12.  L  and  Ρ  read  είρ-γάσμεθ' 
αν.  The  condition  would  then  be  'an  unfulfilled  condition  referring 
to  the  past,'  and  hence  unsuitable  to  the  context. 

483,  4•  A  play  on  the  words  άρκ€Ϊρ  and  άρχω  appears  to  be 
intended. 

485.  '  But  either  to  form  a  left  wing  or  a  right,  or  in  the  midst 
of  the  allies  you  may  plant  your  peltasts  and  station  your  host.' 
ΤΓίλτην,  a  line  of  ττεΚταστα.ί.  So  supra  410.  τα%  ττ€Κτα%•  τουτέστιν 
Tovs  σούϊ  υπηκόους,  Σ.  The  option  refers  only  to  the  position  to  be 
occupied  by  the  Thracians  in  battle.  Their  place  in  the  camp  is 
described  infra  5 1 9  f. 

492.  '  Against  him  thou  canst  not  point  thy  furious  spear.' 
έντάξαι  δόρυ,  to  put  one''s  spear  in  the  way  of  one^s  oppo7ient\  only 
here  in  this  sense.  Cf.  the  use  oi  έρστάτηί  Soph.  A/.  104,  'Οδυσσέα, 
τον  σον  ένστάτην  λέ'/ω  (where  Jebb  explains  it  as  lit.  one  who  stands 
in  the  way)  and  of  ένστηναι  in  Lysias,  Or.  3  §  8  (cited  by  Jebb) 
€ύθύί  μ€  τύτΓτβίν  έττεχείρησεν'  έττειδη  δέ  αύτον  ήμυνάμην  ένστά$,... 
when  Ι  stood  up  and  repelled  him. 

C.  E.  Palmer  [C.  R.  vol.  iv.  p.  228 f.)  would  translate  the  hne 
*  it  is  not  possible  for  him  (Achilles)  to  interpose  his  furious  spear,' 
urging  that  this  translation  is  required  by  the  answer  of  Rhesus 
(493)  'Well,  the  story  was  that  he  ^^zi/ sailed...,'  but  ουκ  'έστ  έκείνφ 
would  be  strangely  used  in  reference  to  an  act  which  depended  on 
the  will  of  the  person  concerned. 

493.  For  the  significance  of  και  μην... ye  see  on  179  supra. 

494.  μηνϊων.  The  short  penult,  in  pres.  and  impf.  is  generally 
found  in  Homer  and  occurs  also  in  Hipp.  1146  (a  lyrical  passage). 

498  ff.  '  And  there  is  Odysseus,  one  mass  of  cunning,  who  is 
both  bold  enough  in  spirit  and  hath  done  this  land  more  hurt  than 
any  man.'  With  αίμυλώτατον  κρότημα  cf.  Soph.  Frg.  827  (Nauck) 
ττάνσοφον  κρότημα  Ααέρτου  yovos.  κροτέω,  hammer,  then  weld 
together,  is  itself  used  figuratively  Theocr.  15.  49,  e^  άττάταί  κ€ κρατη- 
μένοι άνδρες.  For  the  collocation  of  participle  and  adj.  with  ειμί 
see  note  on  105.  ττλίίσ-τ  άνήρ  καθυβρίσ-as.  Jebb,  on  O.  C.  563, 
holds  that  άνηρ  in  this  idiom  requires  the  addition  of  eh  (cf.  ijifra  946). 
But  in  Hec.  310  the  MSS.  give  θανών  i)irep  yrjs  'Ελλάδθ5  κάλλιστ' 
άνηρ,  and  Jebb  is  reduced  to  the  dangerous  expedient  of  emending 
the  line  to  κάλλιστ'  άνηρ  ets  Έλλάδο?  θανών  ϋττερ.     In  the  present 
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line  it  has  been  proposed  to  substitute  eh  for  if  at  (Hermann)  or  for 
τ-ηνδ^  (Boissonade). 

501,  σηκόν  of  the  temple  of  a  divinity,  cf.  Phoen.  1751,  Siippl. 
30.  The  theft  of  the  Palladium  is  properly,  as  Σ  observes,  a  later 
incident  in  the  cycle  of  Trojan  legend  than  the  slaughter  of  Rhesus. 
The  description  of  Odysseus  as  midnight  marauder  provides  a  touch 
of  tragic  irony  for  the  spectator  who  thinks  of  Rhesus'  coming 
doom. 

508.  άστ€ω5  (LP)  not  αστεο?  (other  MSS.)  is  the  correct  tragic 
form.     See  L.  and  S.  sub  vb. 

509.  μερμέρω,  in  Hom.  always  applied  to  deeds  of  war,  in 
which  connection  it  occurs  three  times  in  //.  x.  with  sense  '  baleful,' 
'  grievous,'  i.e.  causing  μέριμνα..  Here  in  its  application  to  Odysseus 
the  sense  is  probably  the  same. 

514.  άμτΓίίραξ^ά^απεφαί.  This  word  is  not  found  elsewhere 
in  Tragedy,  though  it  occurs  in  Homer,  Hdt.,  and  Ar.  Ach.  1007  ; 
the  form  ά.μ-  for  ava-  before  a  labial  is,  as  Eysert  shows,  frequent  in 
all  the  Tragedians.  Cf.  for  Eur.,  in  trimeter  passages,  Bacchae  1 107 
άμβάτην,  I.   T.  92  άμτΓνοά$,  El.  868  άμτττνχαί. 

515.  θοινατήριον,  άττ.  βίρ.,  Rolfe  cf.  θοινατήρ  Aesch.  Ag.  1502. 
520.      νυχίΰσ-αι,  pass  the  night ;  so  in  El.  181  fif.,  δάκρνσί  ννχβύω, 

δακρύων  δέ  μοι  μέ\€ί  δβιλαία  το  κατ'  7)μαρ  is  ηονν  read,  the  correction 
ννχ€ύω  for  χεύω  (MSS.)  being  due  to  Hermann. 

523.  •υμά5,  the  chorus. 

ΊΓροταινί.  Parmeniscus,  according  to  Σ,  testifies  that  this  is  a 
Boeotian  word.     It  occurs  nowhere  else.     Tr.  '  in  front  of.' 

524.  €γ€ρτί,  ivakefully:  found  also  Soph.  Ant.  413.  The  form 
έΎρη-γορτί  occurs  //.  X.  183. 

525.  δε'χθαι,  Musurus  for  the  unmetrical  δέχεσθαί  of  MSS.  The 
syncopated  aor.  form  is  not  found  elsewhere  outside  Homer, 

526.  σ-τρατοΐΓ€δοισι ;  for  the  plur.  used  of  a  single  camp,  cf. 
in/ra  811  and  Xen.  An.  7,  3,  34. 

527  ff.  Exeunt  Hector  et  Rhesus.  The  chorus,  who  have  been 
ordered  to  return  to  their  posts  in  front  of  the  camp  {v.  523),  decide 
that  their  watch  is  now  ended,  and  propose  to  rouse  the  Lycians  who 
are  to  take  the  fifth  and  last  watch.  With  this  object  they  leave  the 
orchestra  (564),  but  before  they  find  the  Lycians  they  hear  that 
enemies  are  in  the  camp.       They  return  in  haste   (674)    and  dis- 
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covering  Odysseus  on  the  stage  arrest  him.     [See  Intro.  §  i  note  4.] 
The  passage  527-537  is  based  on  //.  x.  251  ff. 

άλλ'  ϊομ^ν  μάλα  yap  ννξ  averai,  eyyuOi  δ'  "ηώ^, 
άστρα  δε  δ?7  ττροβέβηκε,  τταρωχωκβρ  δέ  πλέων  ννξ 
των  δύο  μοφάων,   τριτάτη   δ'  ^tl  μοίρα   XeXetTrrai. 

527.  άμ€ίβ€ΐ,  '  receives  in  turn,'  cf.  the  similar'but  intransitive 
use  in  Or.  1503  άμείββι  καινόν  έκ  καινών  where  the  schol.  paraphrases 
it  by  διαδέχεται.  The  meaning  '  receive  in  turn  '  is  a  natural  modi- 
fication of  the  common  meaning  '  take  in  exchange.' 

528  ff.  ΊΓρώτα.  I  have  kept  the  MSS.  reading.  Lachmann 
followed  by  Nauck  and  Wecklein  reads  tls  άμ€ίβ€ΐ  ταν  έμαν  -πρώτα 
{  =  πρώτη)  which  is  an  exact  equivalent  to  the  antistrophe.  The 
sense,  however,  of  πρώτα,  as  Vater  and  Paley  saw,  is  unsatisfactory. 
There  is  but  one  watch  to  follow,  the  fifth.  An  adjective  moreover 
is  needed  with  σημβΐα  :  stars  were  setting  all  night  long  and  some 
particular  reference  is  desirable. 

πρώτα  σημεία  is  vaguely  used  to  refer  to  the  stars  which  had 
been  prominent  at  the  beginning  of  the  night,  or  rather  perhaps 
of  the  watch.  For  σημ,εΐα  'constellations'  cf.  /on  1156  'Τάδε?, 
σαφέστατον  σημεΐον. 

έτΓτάίΓοροι  Πλειάδί?  alOepiai.  Crates  (fl.  c.  210  H.c.)  according 
to  Σ.  took  these  words  closely  with  σημεϊα,  '  The  first  stars  ajid  the 
heavenly  Pleiads  are  setting,'  and  objected  that  this  could  not  occur 
at  a  time  when  Aquila  is  at  its  culmination  :  hence  the  Rhesus  is 
the  work  of  Euripides'  youth  when  he  Avas  still  ignorant  of  astronomy  ! 
The  correct  explanation  of  the  passage  is  however  given  by  Σ.  'The 
first  constellations  are  setting,  and  the  Pleiads  are  in  the  sky  (i.e. 
above  the  horizon)  and  the  eagle  hovers  midmost  in  heaven  (i.e.  is 
culminating).'  This  astronomical  reference  is  explained  by  Dr  A.  S. 
Way :  '  Aquila  is  high  in  the  southern  heavens  and  the  Pleiades 
are  well  above  the  eastern  horizon,  at  about  3  a.m.  in  the  middle  of 
June.  The  star  referred  to  (537)  as  rising  in  the  east  might  be  Mira 
Ceti.'  ΙπτάίΓοροι  Π.  'the  seven  journeying  Pleiads';  each  part  of 
the  compound  adj.  retaining  its  own  force  ;  cf.  πνκνόπτεροι  άηδόνβς, 
Soph.  0.  C.  17,  with  Jebb's  note.  Eur.  was  the  first  extant  author 
to  speak  of  seven  Pleiads  {Iph.  Aul.  7,  Or.  1005,  F^g.  779  Nauck). 
Only  six  stars  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  hence  Ovid's  line,  *  Quae 
septem  dici,  sex  tamen  esse  solent.' 
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μ€σα,  adverbial,  as  μέσον,  Or.  983. 

533.  'iiyri.  Hartung,  horn  C/ir.  FaL  1855,  <ί•/ρβσθ\  ^Ύρβσθβ•  τι 
yvvaiKes  μέλλετε  ;  'έ^ιτε.  The  reading  of  the  MSS.  ^ypeade  not  only 
does  not  correspond  with  the  antistrophe  (z^.  552)  but  does  not  suit  the 
context.  The  words  are  addressed  by  certain  members  of  the  chorus 
to  their  fellows.  It  would  be  ludicrous  to  suppose  that  these  latter 
during  the  long  colloquy  of  Hector  and  Rhesus  had  appropriated 
the  empty  beds.  On  the  other  hand  koltcLv  εξιτβ  Trpos  φυλακάν, 
'  leave  the  sleeping-quarters  and  return  to  your  post,'  gives  the  sense 
required,  and  the  association  of  ^ypeade  and  ^^tre  in  the  passage 
quoted  from  C/ir.  Pat.  makes  it  probable  that  e'^tre  is  the  word  dis- 
placed in  our  MSS.  by  the  repetition  of  eypeade. 

534.  μηνάδοξ.  μψάί  {  =  μ-ήνη)  only  here.  For  similar  double 
forms  Albert  cf.  οϊν-η  [Bacch.  535)  and  oivas  Ion  (of  Chios)  ap. 
Athen.  p.  447  d  ;  heipi]  Find.  01.  3.  27,  Seipas,  Soph.  Ant.  832. 
It  is  not  explained  how  μηνάδοί  aLyλη  proclaims  the  approach  of 
dawn. 

.537•     Ίτροδρόμων.     The  correction  is  due  to  Musgrave. 

538  ff.  L.  Dindorf  supposes  that  the  anapaests  (538-545  and 
557-564)  should  be  in  strophic  correspondence.  If  so,  we  must 
assume  that  a  line  has  dropped  out  after  538  ;  539  must  be  emended 
to  form  a  paroemiac  ;  561,  unmetrical  as  given  in  MSS.,  must  be 
altered  to  correspond  to  541.  It  is  to  be  noted,  further,  that  the 
sections  belonging  to  different  speakers  do  not  correspond.  There 
seems  therefore  no  need  to  assume  strophic  correspondence. 

538.  €κηρύχθη...φυλακην.  κηρύσσω  is  followed  by  an  ace.  of 
place  on  the  analogy  of  verbs  of  motion  :  cf.  supra  270  ol  xpijv 
yeywveiv,  and  //.  II.  51  κ-ηρύσσειν  ayop-qvde . . .'' λ,χαωύ^. 

539•  Κόροιβον  is  now  ascertained  to  be  the  reading  of  V. 
Coroebus  is  not  mentioned  in  Homer  but  Mygdon  appears  in  //.  ill. 
186,  where  we  read  of  Φpύyas  άνέρα$...λαούί  Ότρηοί  καί  Moydovos 
άντιθέοίο.  Virgil  {A en.  1.  341)  speaks  of  'Coroebus  [  Mygdonides. 
lUis  ad  Troiam  forte  diebus  |  Venerat  insano  Cassandrae  incensus 
amore  |  Et  gener  auxilium  Priamo  Phrygibusque  fere  bat.'  In 
Virgil  as  in  Euripides  the  Phrygians  are  identical  with  the  Trojans, 
not  as  in  Homer,  a  people  in  alliance  with  them.  Mygdon  and  his 
family  remain,  however,  allies  of  Priam.  Hence  in  Virgil  Coroebus 
brings  aid  to  Priam  and  the  Phrygians.     Here  he  likewise  figures  as 
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an  ally,  and,  as  the  Phrygians  are  no  longer  available,  he  is  made  a 
leader  of  the  Paeonians.  This  tribe,  which  claimed  Trojan  origin, 
had  their  home  in  Macedonia,  where  the  Mygdonians  were  their 
neighbours.  Hence,  as  Vater  points  out,  the  metamorphosis  of  the 
son  of  Mygdon  into  a  leader  of  the  Paeonians  is  not  unnatural. 

540.  "γάρ.  See  on  v.  17.  The  order  of  the  watches  is 
(i)  Paeonians  under  Coroebus,  (2)  Cilicians,  (3)  Mysians, 
(4)    Trojans,     (5)    Lycians. 

545.     '  According  to  the  appointment  of  the  lot.' 

546-550.     For  the  story  of  Procne  v.  Od.  Xix.  518-5-23  : 
ώ?  δ'   ore  Παρδαρέου  κούρη,  χ\ωρηϊ$  αηδών, 
καλόν  aeidyatv  ^apos  νέον  ίσταμένοω, 
δβνδρέων  έν  ττετάΧοισι  καθβξΌμένη  ττνκίνοΐσιν, 
Τ)  τβ  θάμα  τρωπώσα  %eet  ττόλυηχέα  φωνήν, 
τταΓδ'  οΚοφυρομένη  "ΙτυΚον   ψίλον,  δν  ττοτβ  χαΧκφ 
κτ€Ϊν€  δι'  άφραδία$  κοΰρον  Ζήθοίο  ανακτοί.... 

546  f.  Σιμο€ντο5  ημενα  κοίτα$  '  seated  on  her  blood-stained 
nest  by  Simois.'  For  the  rare  local  genitive  of.  Soph,  £ί.  goo, 
έσχάτψ  δ'  ορω  \  irvpas  νεώρη  βόστρυχον  τετμημβνον,  which  Jebb 
explains  as  '  developed  out  of  the  possessive  {belongmg  to  and  so  in 
the  region  of)J  Ko^ras  cognate  accusative  with  ημένα,  like  δαιμόνων 
σέλμα  ημενων  Aesch.  A^.  183. 

548.  ΊΓολυχορδοτάτα  γήρυϊ  '  with  voice  of  many  tones.'  For 
υμνεί  Σ  records  an  ancient  variant  θρηνεί. 

549-  τταιδολε'τωρ,  feminine  as  in  Afed.  1393.  VLP  have 
ά  τταιδ.  the  gloss  having  crept  into  the  text.  Heath  suggested 
μερίμνα^  or  μέρι^ιναν  for  μέριμνα  of  the  MSS.,  which  is  impossible. 
After  three  nominatives  the  error  might  readily  have  arisen. 

552.     νυκτιβρόμου  for  νυκτιδρόμον  Pierson.    The  form  is  αττ.  είρ. 

553•  Ιάν,  z'oict',  a  rare  \vord,  in  Tragedy  only  here  and  in  Aesch. 
I*ers.  936. 

554.     όμματος  ?δραν,  v.  stipra  8. 

556.  irpos  άοΰδ,  '  towards  dawn.'  The  accusative  is  frequent 
in  this  sense,  e.g.  Trpos  βω  Ar.  Eccl.  312,  Trpos  εσιτέραν  Xen.  An.  4, 
5,  21,  etc.,  but  I  have  not  found  a  parallel  to  the  use  of  the  genitive 
here.  Both  accusative  and  genitive  can  be  used  after  irpbs  to  denote 
spatial  relation,  '  on  the  side  of,'  '  in  the  direction  of.' 

Blaydes,  perhaps  rightly,  would  read  άώ.    Musgrave  cites  for  the 
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sentiment  Moschus  II.  2,  iyyodi  δ'  ηώ$,  \  ΰπνος  ore  -γλυκίων  μέ\ιτο$ 
βλβφάροίσιν  έφίξων.... 

560.  άλλ*  ή,  see  on  36.  ktrtroio-a.^,  as  being  a  rare  word  (in 
Tragedy  only  here  and  in  Soph.  0.  T.  1252)  is  preferable  to  elaireawv 
of  LP(V).  The  form  eiawaiaas  is  given  by  O,  but  the  rule  in 
Trag.  is  to  use  es  before  a  consonant. 

561.  Murray,  marking  a  change  of  speaker  after  διόλωλε  and 
deleting  €Ϊη,  has  restored  metre  and  sense  to  a  perplexing  passage. 
For  τάχ*  αν  used  absolutely,  he  cites  Plato  SoJ>k.  255  c  :  He.  τι  δέ ; 
rh  darepou  apa  ημίν  λεκτέορ  ττέμπτον ;  η  τούτο  καΐ  το  ον  ώ?  δι^'  άττα 
οράματα  έφ'  evi  ^ένα  διανοεΐσθαί  δβΐ ;  θεα.  τάχ  αν.  Similarly,  Rep. 
369  Α.  The  construction  being  infrequent  €Ϊ-η  would  readily  be 
added.  '  Can  it  be  that  he  has  rushed  into  a  hidden  ambush  ? 
Perhaps  so.     I  fear  it.' 

565  ff.  The  stage  and  orchestra  are  now  empty :  enter  in 
the  darkness  Odysseus  and  Diomedes  in  search  of  Hector's  en- 
campment. 

566.  σ-τάζίΐ.  For  its  metaphorical  use,  in  reference  to  sound, 
cf.  Pindar,  Pyih.  IV.  136,  ττραυν  δ'  ^Ιάσων  ττοτιστάξων  οαρον. 

τ€υχ€ων.  '  For  the  genitive  plur.  of  the  third  declension  in  -βων 
Baier  lays  down  the  rule  that  the  uncontracted  form  is  always  used 
in  lyrics  and  anapaestic  verses,  and  in  trimeter  iambics  if  the  word 
forms  a  cretic,  e.g.  τ€ΐ.χέων.  In  trimeter  iambics  the  contracted 
form  is  used  when  the  word  would  otherwise  be  an  anapaest,  e.g. 
όρων  not  ορέων. ^     Keene  on  Eur.  El.  94. 

567.  άντύγων,  see  on  118. 

568.  κλάζίΐ  σ-ιδήρου  sc.  κΚα-γγην,  cf.  the  similar  use  with  οζειν 
and  irvetv. 

571.  Ί  shall  be  on  my  guard,  even  when  stepping  in  the 
shadow. ' 

573,  Ί  know... /lavmg  heard  it  from  Dolon.'  κλΰίΐν  is  an 
aorist-present  form  [Giles,  Manual  of  Philology,  ed.  2,  p.  489]. 

576.  ?γχο5  €Ϊλκυσ-ται.  ί^χοί  =  ζίφοί  as  in  Soph.  Ant.  1236, 
etc.     For  'έ\κω  of  drawing  a  sword  cf.  id.  1233. 

577.  The  spies  have  now  reached  Hector's  quarters,  following 
the  instructions  extorted  from  Dolon.  They  are  surprised  to  find 
the  beds  empty  and  assume  that  the  whole  company  has  departed. 
For  the  λόχο?  of  Plector  cf.  v.  26. 
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586.     μολόντί.     The  correction  is  due  to  Canter. 

589.  μολείν,  see  on  157. 

590.  vetoTcpov  '  startling.'  veov  and  ved)Tepov  are  often  used  in 
Attic  in  a  euphemistic  sense. 

594.  •7Γ€ίθ€ΐ5.  Mss.  have  ττείθου  and  give  the  line  to  Odysseus. 
Wilamowitz  emends  on  the  ground  that  '  secundum  tragoediae  con- 
suetudinem  Diomedes  cedere  se  Ulixis  rationibus  diserte  debebat 
pronuntiare.' 

τυχίίν,  L  and  P,  supported  by  Chr.  Pat.  2009,  2038  ;  τύχη  (V) 
is  supposed  by  Vater  to  have  arisen  from  a  reading  ev  δοίη  τύχη  : 
cf.  Eur.  A/.  1004. 

595.  For  the  intransitive  use  of  λείττω  Musgrave  cites  Thuc.  5.  4, 
άτΓολιττόντβί  έκ  "Συρακουσών.  But  it  is  possible  to  supply  αύτά^  and 
take  έκ  τάξβων  with  χωρζΐτε. 

6οι  f.  After  ού  σ-χί'θοι  μη  ου,  not  μη,  would  be  regular  and  is  read 
here  by  Nauck,  but  cf.  O.  T.  1387  ουκ  αν  έσχόμην  |  το  μη  'ττοκλησαι 
τούμον  άθλίον  5e>as :  also  Aj.  φ,  Αηΐ.  443»  etc.  <Γφ€  is  occasionally 
used  in  Tragedy  (as  here)  for  the  singular  personal  pronoun,  masculine 
or  feminine. 

6x2.  ττόθίν,  lit.  'starting  from  what  point,'  implies  'in  what 
direction.'  The  line  is  thus  not  a  mere  repetition  of  the  previous 
one.  Paley  cites  Soph.  0.  C.  505  for  a  similar  use  of  eKiWev,  where 
to  the  inquiry  τον  τόπον  δ'  'ίνα  \  χρήσει  μ^  έφευρβΐν,  τοΰτο  βούλομαι 
μαθεΐν,  the  answer  is  τούκεΐθβν  άλσους,  on  the  further  side  of  the 
grove,  and  Cycl.  681  where  a  question  iroTepas  rrjs  xepos  ;  answered 
by  iv  δβξια  σου,  is  followed  by  a  demand  for  more  precise  information, 
τΓοΰ;     The  same  use  of  πόθεν  recurs  mfra  695. 

615.  άμ€ίψηται,  '  till  night  J>ass  into  day,'  cf.  Plato,  Apol.  37  D, 
i^  αΧΧηί  αλλην  ττύλέω?  άμεφομένφ. 

623.  ircipes  γ€.  Reiske's  -παράσχει  is  not  needed,  for  γε  is 
regularly  used  after  the  more  emphatic  of  two  alternatives  :  cf.  //. 
X.  480,  άλλα  λύ'  tTTTToiis•  j  ήε  σύ  7'  άνδραζ  ^ναιρε,  μεΧήσουσίν  δ'  εμοί 

ίΤΓΤΓΟί. 

626.  For  the  'gnome'  cf  Ar.  Ves/>.  143 1,  ^ρδοί  ns  ην  εκαστο$ 
είδείη  τέχνην,  Hor.  Epist.  r.  14.  44,  quam  scit  uterquelibens  censebo 
exerceat  artem.  At  this  point  Odysseus  leaves  the  stage  :  the  actor 
taking  his  part  reappears  as  Paris  at  v.  642.  Hence  Athene  uses 
the  singular  in  vv.  634,  636,  as  addressing  Diomedes  only. 
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629.  μ€μβλωκότων,  a  Homeric  form  {Od.  xvii.  190)  found 
nowhere  else  in  Attic. 

633.  iirapx€iv,  'ought  he  not  then  to  be  the  first  to  die,'  i.e. 
before  the  Thracians.  It  is  true  however,  as  Paley  observes,  that 
ύττάρχω  with  a  participle  in  the  sense  'make  a  beginning  in...' 
usually  suggests  that  the  act  to  which  reference  is  made  is  followed 
by  acts  of  reprisal,  an  impHcation  not  present  here. 

635.  θανήν  is  the  reading  of  O.  κτο.νύν  was  given  by  VLP. 
In  the  next  line  ^Trep  is  a  correction  by  a  later  hand  in  Ρ ;  the  MSS. 
give  ώστΓβρ  :  but,  as  noted  above,  ι  and  σ  are  frequently  confused. 

639.  σ-αθροίβ  means  rotteti,  unsound.  The  particular  kind  of 
unsoundness  depends  upon  the  context.  Here  it  is  deceit  as  in 
Bacchae  487,  tovt'  es  '^νναΧκο.%  δόλων  έστι  καΐ  σαθρόν.  In  Hec.  1 190 
the  λ07οι  σαθροί  are  unconvincing  arguments. 

640.  '  And  though  I  have  said  all  this,  yet  he  (Paris)  with  whom 
I  must  deal  knoΛVs  not,  nor  has  heard  aught,  though  near  to  our 
conversation.'  Diomedes  might  naturally  fear  that  Paris,  who  is 
approaching,  overheard  the  words  of  Athena,  etirov,  '  instantaneous' 
aor.  ;  see  on  280.  παθ€Ϊν  has  often  a  neutral  sense  '  to  be  affected 
by  an  action.'  For  λόγου  see  on  149•  Diomedes  now  departs  to 
slay  Rhesus. 

648.     τιμή?,  an  allusion  to  the  judgment  of  Paris,  again  referred 

to  in  V.  655. 

649  f.  '  And  now  to  crown  the  success  of  the  Trojan  host,  I  am 
come  bringing  thee  a  powerful  friend.'  [«'γα?  φίλθ5  like  the  Lat. 
magnus  amicus. 

654  f.  '  And  I  say  that,  by  giving  judgment  in  thy  favour,  I  have 
bestowed  upon  this  city  the  greatest  treasure  that  ever  I  brought  her.'^ 
4v  βίω=  '  during  my  life.'  κρίνα5  =  ττροκρίΐ'α?  as  in  Tro.  928,  "Ηρα  δ' 
ύτΓ^σχετ'  Άσιάδ'    Εύρώττη?   θ'  opovs  \  τνραννίδ'  €ξ€ΐν   el  σφβ  KpiveLev 

Πά/315. 

658 f.  'And  one  man,  who  did  not  see  them,  talks  of  them, 
while  he  who  saw  them  coming  can  give  no  account  of  them.'  The 
difference  between  λε7ω  and  φράξω  is  to  be  noted.  Recent  editors 
rightly  put  a  colon  at  φράσα^  "  It  is  Paris  himself  who  has  come  to 
Hector's  tent ;  he  does  not  knoAv  that  the  spies  have  been  there. 

660.  ήλυθον  is  ist  person :  the  Homeric  form  is  found  in 
trimeters  in  EL   598,  Tro.    374.     οννβκα,  when  a  preposition,  is 
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altered  by  some  editors  to  e'iveKa  :  but  οΰνβκα,  according  to  Kuhner, 
Gk  Gr.  §  325.  10,  is  the  form  most  frequently  employed  by  the 
Tragic  writers. 

662.  κοιμήσ-ων  (the  reading  of  V  and  O,  for  which  L  and  Ρ 
have  κοσμησων),  'assign  a  resting-place  to'  :  lit.  lay  to  rest.  In  138 
κοίμα  is  read  by  conjecture  where  MSS.  give  κόσμα. 

66"].     A  fine  example  of  tragic  irony. 

668.  Athene  now  turns  to  Odysseus  and  Diomedes,  who  have 
slain  Rhesus  and  are  in  possession  of  his  chariot.  She  bids  them 
flee,  for  the  guards  are  returning.  6ρρωμ.6νου$,  vehement,  eager, 
cf.  Thuc.  2.  8,  ^ρρωτο  ttSs  e'i  τι  δύναιτο  συνβττϊΚαμβάνζίν  αύτοΐ$. 

672.  Cf.  //.  Χ.  509,  νόστου  δη  μνησαι,  με^γαθύμον  Τυδέο$  νίέ,  \  vijas 
έττΐ  Ύ\αφνρά$,  μη  καΐ  ττεφοβημένοί  iXdys,  \  μη  ττού  rts  καΐ  TpQas 
έ-γείρ^σιν  debs  dWos. 

673  f•  oXkovs,  tj.  supra  146.  μέλλετε  σωσαι  is  a  rare  construction, 
μέλλω,  delay,  usually  taking  the  present  infinitive ;  but  cf .  Phoen. 
300,  τί  μέλλεί$...θί'γεϊν  ώλέναισιν  τέκνου. 

675•  V  and  Ο  wrongly  prefix  to  this  line  a  note,  chorus  of 
Lycians.  The  chorus  is  of  course  the  same  from  beginning  to  end 
of  the  play :  see  vv.  820-832.  For  the  dramatic  situation  implied 
in  vv.  675-691  V.  Intro.  §  i. 

677.     αύδώ,  'I  mean  him.'     Cf.  Hipp.  352,  Ίπττόλΐ'τοί'  αυδα?; 

682.  λόχο5,  '  what  is  your  company  ?  '  so  V  and  Ο  :  λόγο? 
(L  and  Γ)  is  explained  by  Vater  'what  is  the  watchword?' 

685.  ϊστω,  Tortus  ;  but  the  verse  cannot  be  correct  as  it  stands 
and  none  of  the  corrections  is  satisfactory.  Wilamowitz  compounds 
a  trochaic  verse  out  of  680  and  685,  which  he  would  place  after  679 : 
δεΟρο  5e0po  Tras  ί'τω  [mss.  ί'στω].  Όδ.  θάρσει.  Xo.  ttAos  i'^i  τταΓε  Tras. 
But  this  correction  would  add  a  second  to  the  one  certain  instance 
in  Tragedy  of  a  trochaic  tetrameter  lacking  the  diaeresis  after  the 
fourth  foot  {v.  Soph.  Phil.  1402,  with  Jebb's  note). 

686.  Following  Murray  I  regard  the  part  of  the  line  spoken  by 
the  chorus  as  an  interrupted  sentence.  '  Didst  thou  slay  Rhesus  ? ' 
asks  Odysseus  ;  '  No,'  answers  the  chorus,  '  but  as  for  thee  who 
wast  about  to  slay  him....' 

693.  θρασ-ύβ,  Madvig.  mss.  give  rtj  ό  μέ^α  θράσος.  Vater  reads 
tLs  δ  μέ^α  θράσος,  the  art,  being  used  for  rel.  pron.  and  hence  ac- 
cented.    So  also  Wecklein,  although  the  latter  emended  Hipp.  525 
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*Έρω5  δ  κατ'  ομμάτων  στάξ'€ί3  ττόθον  by  reading  στάξ'ων.  On  the 
other  hand  Murray  retains  the  Mss.  reading  in  Hipp.  535,  but 
accepts  Θρασύ%  in  the  present  passage.  Matthiae  {Gr.  Gram.  §  292) 
limits  the  use  of  art.  =rel.  pron.  in  Tragedy  to  those  parts  of  the 
article  beginning  Λvith  a  consonant.  Paley  and  Nauck  give  rt's  os 
/4€7a  θράσο$,  reading  κατά  τττόλιν  with  L  and  Ρ  (Avhere  V  and  Ο 
have  ττόλίν),  in  the  antistrophe  {v.  711). 

695.     iroGcv,  in  what  di7'ection?  see  supra  612. 

701.  νησ-ιώτην  σ-ττοράδα  βίον,  'a  lonely  island  life.'  For 
adjectival  use  of  νησιώτην  Paley  cites  Herad.  84,  ου  νησιώτην,  ώ  ξένοι, 
τρίβω  βίον,  στΓοράδα,  i.e.  the  life  of  one  Avho  is  not  a  member  of 
a  community.  Arist.  Po/.  i.  2.  7  says  airopades  to  άρχαΐον  φκονν. 
The  combination  denotes  that  the  life  is  lonely  because  lived 
in  one  of  the  islands  scattered  through  the  Aegean.  One  group  of 
these  is  called  the  Sporades.  Paley  remarks  on  the  contempt  Λvith 
which  islanders  were  regarded  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  mainland. 
He  cites  Androm.  14,  where  the  heroine  complains  she  has  been 
assigned  τφ  νησιώττ)  'Seo^rτo\έμφ,  dopos  yepas.  Like  the  Locrians 
and  Thessalians,  here  joined  Λvith  them,  they  had  a  reputation  for 
piracy. 

702.  The  reading  in  the  text  is  due  to  Hermann,  cf.  the 
corresponding  portion  of  the  antistrophe  tj.  720.  In  the  next 
line  δ*  has  been  inserted  after  ττοΐον  by  Porson. 

705.  Tt  μην ;  '  assuredly  '  :  an  elliptical  expression,  lit.  λοτυ 
indeed  {otherwise)  ?  equivalent  in  meaning  to  the  full  form  tl  μην 
οΰ;  which  is  found  in  the  next  verse. 

706.  γαρ,  see  on  17. 

708.     Όδυσ-σή  (so  in  Pindar,  //em.  8.  26),  cf.  Άχιλη,  El.  439. 

710.  irapos.     For  the  '  anachronism  '  see  on  501  supra. 

711.  υιταφρον  (so  accented)  is  from  νπαφρο$  which  according 
to  a  scholion  in  L  refers  strictly  to  sunken  rocks  '  under  the  foam' 
and  hence  means  ό  μη  φανερός.  Hesychius  adds  a  second  inter- 
pretation TO  vypaaiav  ^χον  έμφβρη  άφρφ.  L.  and  S.  would  translate 
it  here  dim  with  tears ;  Paley,  treacherous  or  blear-eyed,  ΰττάφρον 
(from  ύττάφρων)  was  a  variant  reading,  for  the  scholion  in  L,  cited 
above,  proceeds  η  6  κατατΓ\ηκτικό$,  δ  μανικ6%.  ύττάφρων  occurs  (in 
the  comparative)  Hdt.  4.  95. 

712.  ρακόδυτο$  άττ.  eip.,  but  ρακοδύτη$  is  found  in  St  Chrysostom. 
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713  f•  ξι.φηρη5...'π•€'ΐΓλοΐ8,  'armed  with  a  sword,  concealed  in 
his  cloak.'  The  phrase  however  implies  that  the  sword  wa.?,  hidden 
beneath  his  clothes,  κρΰψιοβ  (for  κρυφαω$),  Morstadt,  cf.  strophe 
V.  6g6. 

'^ΐζ.  έιταιτών,  which  generally  has  the  meaning  asking  in 
addiiion,  here  signifies  'begging'  as  in  Soph.  0.  C.  1364  aWovs 
έπαίτω  τον  καθ'  ήμέραν  βίον. 

719•  '  Spoke  ill  against  the  Royal  Halls  of  the  Atreidae.'  For 
the  constr.  βάξ'βιν  ηνά  tl  cf.  Hipp.  118,  el'  t'ls  σ'  νφ'  ηβη$... ματαία 
βάξ'βι.  For  the  ironical  particle  δηθβν  standing  first  in  a  subordinate 
clause,  Paley  cf.  Aesch.  Prom.  986,  Soph.  Track.  382. 

720.  τΓαν8ίκω8,  as  he  deserves.  There  is  no  authority  for 
τταί'δί/ίω?  =  TraiTws. 

724.     δυσ-οίζων,  see  on  805  infra. 

11^.  8pa<ras  (WilamoAvitz)  is  just  as  likely  to  have  given  rise 
to  the  MSS.  reading  δρα?  as  Dindorf's  δρασαι  which  is  read  by  most 
editors  ;  it  gives  a  somewhat  better  sense. 

730.  υφιζ'•  ϊ(Γω5,  Reiske.  βόλον,  nei  ;  cf.  Bacch.  848  αντ]ρ  es 
βοΚον  καθίσταται,  and  Hesychius'  gloss  βο\ο$'  δίκτνον. 

731.  The  text  follows  Hermann's  correction. 

737.  άμβλώψ,  ατΓ.  eip.      Rolfe  cf.  ayUjSXwTros,  Aesch.  Euhi.  956. 

738.  Τρωών,  Hermann  for  Τρωι«:ώϊ'.  There  is  no  certain  instance 
in  Trag.  of  ω  before  a  vowel  in  the  same  word.  7Γατρφο$,  with  short 
penult,  given  a  few  times  in  MSS.  of  Eur.  may  be  corrected  to  -πάτριοι 
which  is  used  in  the  same  sense.  See  Jebb  on  Soph.  Phil.  1099 
where  MSS.  give  του  \(povos  δaίμopos. 

740.  '■  Sleeps  his  armed  sleep,''  L.  and  S.  κοίτον  {  =  a  lying 
down)  is  a  cognate  ace.  with  laveL  which  properly  means  to  pass  the 
night.  Cf.  Soph.  Ajax  1203  οϋτ  έννυχίαν  τβρψίν  iaueiu,  with  Jebb's 
note. 

744.  ToXvTTcvcras  here  only  after  Homer  though  Albert  cites 
€κτο\νπ€νσ€ίν  from  Aesch.  Ag.  1032.  The  literal  meaning  is  '  to 
wind  off  wool  for  spinning.'  Hesychius  explains  its  metaphorical 
use  by  κατ€ρ•^ασ6.μ€νο$. 

746.     οΙα...κλ•υων  =  τοίαί}τα  'γαρ  τουδζ  κ\νων  ycyvoaKU  (τοΰτο). 

756  f.     See  on  102  supra. 

762.  Έκτόρίΐα  χ€ίρ,  Dindorf.  For  Έκτόρβία  compare  Ar.  £ccl. 
1029   '/cat  ταΰτ^  ανάγκη  μούστί;'  ^  Αωμήδζΐά  7e.'      Soph.  Pr,    758 
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(Dindorf) :  'Ύττέρεια  κρήνη  νάμα  θβοφιΧέστατον.  Xc^as  in  the  next 
line  is  to  be  taken  κατά.  σύνβσιν  with  Έκτόρεια  χβίρ. 

763.  ireSocTTiPeis  :  '  we  were  sleeping  oji  our  feet.^  There  is  no 
need  to  change  this  to  ττβδοστψεΐ  as  is  done  by  many  editors,  cf.  769. 

766.  Ίτληκτρα,  goads.  It  was  customary  to  hang  the  goad  on 
the  yoke  for  greater  convenience  in  emergencies  :  cf.  //.  xxili.  510, 
where  Diomedes  KXiv€...pMaTt,ya  ττοτΐ  ^uyov.  Euripides,  in  repre- 
senting this  precaution  as  neglected  on  the  present  occasion,  has 
taken  a  hint  from  Homer,  who  (//.  X.  500)  describes  Odysseus  as 
τόξφ  έτηπλ-ήσσων,  iirel  ου  μ-άστ^^α  φαεινην  |  ττοικίλου  βκ  δίφροιο 
νοήσατο  χερσίν  έΧέσθαι. 

TJ2.  αλκή,  'battle':  Suppl.  683,  συνήψαν  άλκην  κάκράτουν 
■ησσώντό  re.  As  Vater  notes,  the  poet  of  the  Rhesus,  like  Homer,  is 
unaware  of  the  legend  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  if  the  steeds  of 
Rhesus  had  eaten  of  Trojan  fodder.    Vergil  alludes  to  it,  Aen.  i.  473. 

776.  ήπυ<Γα.  This  word  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  Tragic 
senarii.  For  the  constr.  cf.  Bacch.  984,  μαινάσιν  δ'  αττύσίΐ,  ris  οδε... 
is  opos  ^μόλβν  ; 

'j'j'j.  δοκήσα?,  the  regular  form  of  the  aor.  is  only  found  in 
poetry  and  late  prose. 

778.  τα  irXciova,  '  and  I  said  no  more.'  The  words  are 
usually  explained  as  meaning  '  the  further  observations  I  might 
have  made.'  So  Jebb,  on  Soph.  Ph.  576  μη  νυν  μ  ^prj  τα  πλείονα, 
regards  them  as  equivalent  to  '  the  further  details  N.  might  wish  to 
learn,'  comparing  0.  C.  36  irpiv  νυν  τα  ττλείον'  Ίστορβΐν.  It  has, 
however,  been  pointed  out  by  Prof.  J.  I.  Beare  {Hermathena  xxxvi. 
p.  108)  that  this  explanation  cannot  hold  in  Ant.  313  e/c  των  yap 
αισχρών  Χημμάτων  toijs  TrXeiovas  |  άτωμένου^  t'Sots  Slv  η  σεσωσμένον^ 
where  "if  we  rendered  'ill-gotten  gain  brings  the  majority  (i.e.  of 
those  who  partake  of  it)  to  ruin  rather  than  to  weal,'  we  should  find 
ourselves  compelled  to  supply  μαΧΧον  or  some  such  word  in  the 
Greek  before  -ή  to  make  up  the  needs  of  the  logic ;  and  this  is 
extremely  awkward  and  almost  certainly  wrong."  He  cf.  0.  C. 
796  κάκ  αν  Χάβοΐί  τα  ττΧείον'  η  σωτήρια,  Eur.  Hipp.  471  άλλ'  εΐ  τα 
πΧείω  χρηστά  των  κακών  ^χει$,  Galen  869  {Thrasybtihts  ΧΧΧΙΙ.)  t^s 
Ατθίδος  δ'  αΰ  yLyvώσκεLv  τα  ττΧείω  η  άyvoεΐv  6μoXoyησaLμ'  άν.  These 
examples  incline  him  to  hold  that  '  the  comparative  adjective  Avith 
the  article  is  used  here  exactly  as  if  it  were  without  it.' 

P.  E.  R.  6 
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780.  δόξα,  'a  vision,'  cf.  Aesch.  Ag:  420,  όνειρόφαντοι  δόξαι. 
For  the  expression  cf.  Soph.  O.  T.  911  δόξα  μοι  ιταρβστάθη,  though 
there  δόξα  merely  means  '  a  thought,'  '  fancy.' 

781.  The  order   is    €ΪδοΡ...\ύκου$   έττεμβ.    ΐτητ έδραίαν   ράχιν, 

the  construction  being  that  known  to  grammarians  as  σχήμα  καθ^ 
6\ov  καΐ  μέροί.  «s  οναρ  δοκών  =  ώ?  έν  όνείρατί  έδόκουν  οραν  :  foi'  in  my 
dream  I  see??ied  to  see  ihem.  βδραΐο$  here  only  in  sense  of  *  affording 
a  seat,'  but  in  Xen.  £γ,.  5.  5  that  part  of  the  back  of  a  horse 
on  which  the  saddle  lies  is  called  η  €δρα. 

785.  άντηρίδων,  properly  props,  supports  (for  which  see  L.  and 
S.).  Suidas  also  glosses  it  dvpis  (a  window).  Here,  if  correct,  it 
must  mean  nostrils.  So  Σ,  iK  των  μνκτήρων  ttolov  ηχον  άττετέΧονν. 
Musgrave  wished  to  read  αρτηριών  '  windpipe,'  citing  Soph.  Track. 
T054  (of  ^^  Nessus-shirt),  •πνεύμονο%  τ'  άρτηρία$  ροφεΐ  ξυνοικοΰν. 

79©  f.  *  And  from  my  master  as  he  lay  in  agony,  wounded  to 
death,  the  stream  of  fresh  blood  smites  me.'  I  read  with  Hermann 
irapa  for  παρά  of  the  MSS.  The  order  will  then  be  θερμοί  δε  κρουνοί 
α'ίματοί  νέον,  παρά  δεσιτότον  δυσθντισ κοντοί  σφα^αΐί,  βάλλει  με.  In 
(τφαγαΐε  the  notions  of  slaughter  and  of  a  τυοηηά  may  both  be  present 
(see  L.  and  S.  sub  vb.).  Paley  who  retains  the  reading  of  the  mss. 
takes  παρά  σφα'^α'ίί  δεσπότον  and  explains  '  by  my  slaughtered 
master,'  He  maintains  that  for  the  sense  '  issuing  from  '  e/cnotTrapa 
is  required.      But  this  objection  does  not  hold  in  the  case  of  persons. 

δυσ•θνη(Γκοντο8 :  cf.  £1.  843  δνσθν^σκον.  These  forms  are 
contrary  to  analogy.  Compound  verbs  (except  those  consisting 
of  a  simple  verb  and  a  preposition)  are  formed  only  from  compound 
nouns  or  adjectives  and  end  in  -^ω.  Nauck  therefore  reads 
δνσθνητοΰντο$  here  and  δνσθνητοΰν  in  El.  843,  though  these  forms 
are  nowhere  actually  extant.  Another  irregular  formation  δνσοίξ'ω 
is  found  in  this  play  [vv.  724,  805)  and  in  Aesch.  Ag.  1316. 

793 f.  'And  as  I  strove  to  catch  sight  of  my  spear  and  was 
hunting  after  it,  there  stood  beside  me  a  sturdy  fellow  who  smites 
me  with  his  sword  in  the  belly  at  the  side.'  iraCci  μ€  vcipav  : 
another  instance  of  the  constr.  noted  supra  781  f.  veipav  is  Bothe's 
correction  for  the  unmetrical  reading  of  the  mss.,  νείαφαν.  Hesy- 
chius  has  the  glosses  νείρη'  κοιλία  έσχατη  and  νεΐραι '  κατώταται,  and 
editors  since  Casaubon  have  read  νείρτ)  {νείρει  M.ss.)  in  Aesch.  Ag. 
1479.     νείαιρα,  the  abdomen^  is  cited  from  Hippocrates.     Chr.  Pat., 
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1 2 13,  has  ρνσσεί  παραστάί  ναάτην  irXevpo.v.  ναάτην  Musgrave 
regarded  as  originally  a  gloss  on  velpav,  for  Eustathius  on  //.  v.  539 
explains  veiaipav  by  νειάτην.  wXeupoO  which  is  given  by  L  and  Ρ 
for  -irXevpai'  may  have  arisen  through  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
construction.  For  the  scene  cf.  (with  Patin)  Verg.  Aen.  ix.  345  sq. 
(the  slaughter  of  Rhoetus  by  Euryalus),  Pectoi-e  in  adverso  totum 
cui  cominus  ensem  |  condidit  assurgenti. 

805.  δυσοίζου:  *■  Do  not  be  distressed',  an  enemy  hath  done  this.' 
The  word  only  occurs  here,  supra  714  and  Aesch.  Ag.  1316,  οΰτοι 
δνσοί^ω  θάμνον  ώ%  opvLS  φ6βφ.  Hesychius  who  recognises  both  act. 
and  middle  explains  it  as  φοβεΐσθαι,  ϋττονούν,  δυσχ€ραίν€ίν. 

The  reading  in  the  text  is  due  to  Murray.  The  mss.  give  μηδέν 
δυσοίζου  τΓθΚεμίου%  δρασαι  τάδε,  which  does  not  yield  the  sense 
required.  Most  editors  have  accepted  Musgrave's  μηδέν  δυσοίξ"^  ού 
τΓθ\€μίον$  δρασαι  τάδε  '  do  not  be  distressed  into  thinking  that  any 
one  but  an  enemy  has  done  this.'  This  hardly  suits  what  immediately 
follows :  '  and  Hector  himself  is  also  coming,  having  learnt  of  thy 
misfortune. '  Murray's  reading  supplies  a  sharper  contrast  between 
the  actions  of  the  enemy  and  of  Hector.  If  "δρασαν  were  to  become 
δρασαι,  as  it  readily  might,  ττολέμιοι  would  be  altered  to  ττοΧεμίονί  to 
correspond,     ττολέμιοι  δρώσιν,  Lenting. 

806.  (τυμψοράς.  Paley  reads  συμφοράς,  but  for  the  gen.  of  the 
thing  heard  instead  of  the  more  usual  ace.  cf.  Soph.  El.  35,  χρη 
μοι  τοιαΰθ'  b  Φοί/3θ5  ώ»*  ττεύσει  τάχα  :   Οά.  ΐ.  28 r,  II.  255• 

811.  έξα-ητώσατί.  This  word  is  open  to  criticism  (i)  on  account 
of  its  form,  for  ώθέω  in  Attic  should  take  the  syllabic  augment. 
The  unaugmented  form  belongs  to  the  Homeric  and  Ionic  dialects, 
and  to  post-classical  writers,  though  Eustathius  cites  it  from  Sophocles 
(Frag.  438,  Nauck)  ού  λιμον  ovtos  τώνδ'  άττώσε  :  (2)  it  does  not 
suit  the  second  alternative  οϋτ'  έξι6ντα$.  These  latter  words  how- 
ever may  be  an  afterthoiight  carelessly  added  by  Hector  in  his 
indignation  at  the  escape  of  the  spies  after  the  mischief  they  have 
wrought.  Wecklein  and  J.  I.  Beare  {Hermathena  xxx.  p.  79)  have 
independently  suggested  έξοπώττατε  have  descried.  But  there  are 
too  many  Homeric  forms  in  the  Rhesus  to  make  emendation  on 
this  ground  safe. 

812.  τί(Γ€ΐ  (more  correctly  written  τείσει)  L,  P.  It  is  read  by 
all  MSS.  in  894  ;  V  has  here  the  more  commonplace  δώσει. 

6—2 
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8 1 6.  όμώμοσ-ται  is  the  reading  of  the  Mss.  which  I  have  followed 
Nauck  in  retaining.  Most  editors  give  όμώμοται  which  is  found  in 
Aesch.  Ag.  1284.  But  όμώμοσται  occurs  in  Arist.  li/ieL  i.  15•  27» 
and  ώμόσθψ  is  cited  from  Xenophon  and  Hypereides  and  όμοσθή- 
σβται  from  Andocides. 

817.  ητοι...γ€.     See  on  6•23  j"«/ra. 

With  καρανισ-τη?  (αττ.  dp.)  Rolfe  cf.  καρανιστηρ  Aesch.  Eum. 
186. 

819.     TO  |χηδ6ν,  'a  cipher  ' :  so  Eur.  Ει.  370. 

820-4.  '  Ο  thou  Guardian  Power  of  the  state,  mighty,  mighty 
in  my  sight,  surely  it  was  then  they  came  (sc.  oi  κατάσκοττοι)  when 
I  went  to  bring  thee  news  that  fires  were  blazing  round  the  ships.' 

The  reading  in  the  text,  which  is  due  to  Wilamowitz,  involves 
a  very  slight  alteration  of  the  mss.  readings  (see  crit.  note)  and 
gives  an  exact  correspondence  with  the  strophe  (455  ff•)•  Verrall 
suggested  μετά.  σέ,  μη,  μ€τα  σέ,  meaning  (I  presume)  '  perchance  it 
was  in  search  of  thee  they  came  '  (for  this  *  independent '  use  of  μ-η 
cf.  115  sicprd).  Prof.  Murray  reading  /xera  σ^,  voX,  μετά  σέ,  renders 
in  his  translation  '  It  was  for  thee,../ must  have  gone...  That  time 
with  message  that  the  fires  were  burning.'  But  a  definite  reference 
to  the  coming  of  the  spies  is  desirable.  This  is  provided  by  the 
readings  both  of  Wilamowitz  and  Verrall  but  the  former  seems 
preferable,  as  the  purpose  of  the  spies  is  really  irrelevant,  the  leader 
being  only  concerned  to  account  for  their  unobserved  entry  and 
departure. 

ΊΓολίοχον  (given  by  Ο  in  166  where  see  note)  is  Vater's  cor- 
rection for  τΐοΚιουχον  which  does  not  accord  with  the  antistrophe 
{supra  454).  In  824  vais  ττύρ*  αϊθίΐν  is  the  correction  of  Kirchhoif 
and  Badham.  The  MSS.  have  να.υσΙ  ττυραίθαν  Άργείων  στρατόν,  a 
reminiscence  of  ζ^.  41,  which  violates  the  strophic  correspondence. 
<iWeLv  intransitive  here,  as  in  Soph.  Aj.  286,  λαμτττηρβί  ούκέτ  τ/θυν. 

826.  ^βριξ'•  I  fell  asleep.  The  aor.  only  here  in  Attic  (άπο- 
,βρίξαντ€$,  Od.  IX.  151).  ^/Spic',  given  by  V,  would  be  aor.  of  βρίθω 
I  am  heavy.  This  latter  word,  though  connected  with  the  former, 
is  not  used  of  sleep. 

827.  ου  Tas  Σιμο€ντιάδα5.  Hermann,  for  the  sake  of  the 
strophic  correspondence  (cf.  supra  461);  he  has  introduced  the 
same    form,    nowhere    actually   found,    on   the   same   grounds  in 
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Tro.  1 1 16.     The  omission  of  the  particle  {μα)  is  not  infrequent  in 
negative  oaths. 

828.  άνα.  The  usual  form  of  the  vocative  ava^  is  given  by 
L  and  P,  but  violates  the  strophic  correspondence  (cf.  462  supra). 
Elsewhere  ava  is  only  used  in  invocation  of  the  gods  (just  as  in 
English,  while  Sir  is  a  common  term  of  respect,  Sire  is  a  form  of 
address  reserved  for  Kings)  yet  the  exceptional  use  here  may  be 
deliberate.  The  chorus,  in  their  agony  of  shame  and  fear,  are 
prepared  to  go  any  length  in  deprecating  Hector's  wrath.  They 
have  already  addressed  him  as  ττολίοχο^  Kparos,  but  ttoXiovxos  was 
a  frequent  epithet  of  deities,  especially  of  Pallas  Athene,  and 
familiar  as  such  to  an  Athenian  audience.  In  moments  of  en- 
thusiasm the  chorus  have  a  Aveakness  for  exaggerated  language. 
Cf.  their  welcome  of  Rhesus  (342-387)  whom  they  address  as  Zei>s 
ό  φavaLos,  as  μ€Ύα$  βασιΚβΜ  and  ποΚίαρχο^  (with  which  cf.  820)  and 
at  the  end  of  their  ode  hail  as  debs  avrbs  "λρψ. 

829.  Some  words  have  dropped  out  here  :  cf.  463.  Nauck 
restores  πάντων  ττάντχι  ^yiaye. 

830.  €1  with  subj.  in  future  conditions  is  an  Epic  idiom 
occasionally  found  in  Attic  poetry.  Soph.  0.  C.  1443,  δυσταΚαινα 
Tap'  iyi},  €i  σου  στβρηθώ:  Ο.  Τ.  ipS,  ei  τι  νύξ  ά0^  on  Avhich  Jebb  has 
collected  other  instances.  For  the  Homeric  use  see  Monro,  //om. 
Gram.  §  292. 

837.  Set  is  sometimes  found  with  a  genitive  and  accusative 
instead  of  the  usual  genitive  and  dative. 

838.  'whereby  to  persuade  me  that  you  did  not  slay  your 
friends.'  The  construction  is  analogous  to  ττβίθειν  τινά  τι.  Cf. 
Plato  ^/>οί.  37  A,  ΊτέτΓβισμαι  βγω  μηδένα  άδικ€Ϊν  άνθρώττων  αλλ'  ύμοί$ 
τοντο  ου  πείθω. 

848.  των  σων,  }W(r  own  allies,  i.e.  other  than  the  Thracians. 
ων  Bothe.  The  constr.  =^ολόί'τωί'  των  πολεμίων  (gen.  abs.)  ων 
(attracted  relative)  λ6'7εΐ5. 

849.  8*  Ικάδ,  Murray  for  δέ  και.  It  adds  greater  emphasis  to 
the  statement  to  say  '  we,  though  far  away  (cf.  846),  have  been 
wounded.'  If  the  emendation  is  correct  it  is  another  instance  of 
the  confusion  in  MSS.  of  σ  and  l.  The  comparative  form  μει'ςόνω'ί  is 
found  Hec.  1121  ;  cf.  Iph.  Aid.  379  σωφρονεστέρω^. 

852.  αν.  MSS.  have  αυ  but  Σ  annotates:  το  έξψ,  tls  αν  κατ' 
εύφρόνην  των  πολεμίων  μολών  'Ϋήσον  χαμεύναί  έξεΰρεν  ; 
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853  f.  A  piece  of  Tragic  irony ;  the  charioteer  speaking  in 
bitter  sarcasm  has  stated  the  actual  fact. 

8595.  €v  crol  δ*  dv  άρ\οίμ,€σ•θα,  sc.  πλημμελές  τι  κλύων.  kv 
<Γθί  in  thy  case,  cf.  Soph.  Aj.  1315,  έν  έμοί  θρασύί.  ap\o£|Jt€<r0a  άν. 
The  potential  optative  expresses  what  may  hereafter  prove  to  be  true 
(Goodwin,  M.  and  T.  §  238).  Nauck  adopting  άρ'  for  av  from  the 
Ambrosian  palimpsest  conjectures  έν  σοΙ  δ'  dp'  άρχώμεσθα;  'are 
we  then  to  make  a  beginning  in  thy  case  ? ' 

Mr  F.  B.  Jevons  (C.  Λ'.  vi.  327)  silently  adopting  Nauck's 
reading  finds  a  further  difficulty  in  Hector's  saying  '  never  may  such 
a  passion  for  horses  seize  upon  me  that  I  should  slay  a  friend 
(φίλους)' — 'since  Rhesus  is  dead  and  the  horses  far  out  of  reach.' 
Hence  he  suggests  μή  μ'  'έρως  έ χει... φίλους ;  But  nothing  is  more 
natural  than  for  an  accused  person,  in  protesting  his  innocence  of 
the  crime  imputed  to  him,  to  exclaim  indignantly  '  God  forbid  that 
such  an  idea  should  ever  enter  my  mind.' 

864.  κατακτά νη,  '  may  prove  to  have  slain  Dolon.'  Attic  idiom 
would  require  in  this  sense  κατβκτόντ]  (Goodwin,  Λ/.  and  T.  §  103). 
κατέκτοΡ€  (for  the  form  cf,  Aesch.  Eiun.  587)  Avould  be  correct  in 
the  sense  'has  slain  Dolon.'  The  aor.  subj.  however  is  occasionally 
used  in  Homer,  after  verbs  of  fearing,  of  that  which  '  may  prove  to 
have  already  happened'  (Goodwin  §  93),  as  //.  X.  98,  καταβήομβν 
μτ] . . .κοιμήσωνται  άταρ  φυλακής... λάθωνταί.  Id.  538  (Nestor  speaking 
of  Diomedes  and  Odysseus),  αλλ'  αίνώς  δείδοικα  κατά  φρένα  μή  τι 
ττάθωσίν.  From  this  latter  passage  probably  both  the  sentiment 
and  construction  of  the  present  verse  have  been  taken. 

866.  The  *  sigmatism '  of  this  line  may  be  intentional,  as 
suggesting  anger  and  contempt. 

869.  For  the  sentiment  Patin  well  compares  the  famous  Vergilian 
line  (Aen.  X.  782):  et  dulces  moriens  reminiscitur  Argos. 

871.     δή  for  δέ,  Porson. 

873.  αύθ€ντό)ν.  F.  Skutsch  has  an  interesting  account  of  this 
word  in  Glotta  in.  4  (1912).  Here  it  means  'murderer'  in  the 
sense  of  one  who  did  the  deed  with  his  own  hands  as  opposed  to 
φονεύς  who  may  be  an  indirect  author  of  a  murder,  as  Lysias  (13•  53) 
calls  Agoratus  φονεύς  of  persons  w^hom  he  had  denounced  to  the 
Thirty.  For  the  use  of  αύθέντης  here  Skutsch  cites  Hdt.  i.  117, 
Eur.  I/.  F.  1359,  and  compares  such  Avords  as  αυτόπτης,  αύτ-ήκοος, 
αύτοΰρΎος. 
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The  oldest  meaning  of  the  word  is  murderer  of  oneself  or  of  one's 
^.t;«  Λvhich  appears  e.g.  Aesch.  Eum.  211,  o>a.Mos  amvrr^,  φόνο,, 
αί'θέντψ  Skutsch  derives  from  αύτο^  and  θείνω  with  loss  of  a  syllable 
by  'dissimilation.'  αύθέντη^  also  acquired  the  sense  'master,'  a 
meaning  which  prevailed  in  later  Greek  (but  cf.  Eur.  6•«///.  44^, 
577/xos  αύθέντη^  xdouos)  and  survives  in  mod.  Greek  άφέντψ,  whence 
the  Turkish  efendi. 

874-8.  For  a  suggestive  interpretation  of  this  passage,  com- 
municated by  Prof.  G.  Norwood,  see  Appendix. 

878.  irop«rvv€T6,  tend,  generally  of  things,  to  see  after,  but  found 
in  Apollonius  Rhodius  several  times  of  persons  as  here:  a  frequent 
use  with  the  form  ττορσαί.ω  as  Find.   01.  VI.  33,  -KopaoJ^veiv  Ιομ^ν 

Ειλατίδοι  βρ€φο$. 

879.  -^o'^^^v  Iv  Τ€ίχ6ΐ :  the  king  and  elders  of  Troy ;  a  reference 
to  the  τ€ΐχοσκοπία  {II.  III.)— Vater. 

881.  λ€ωφόρου,  the  Att.  form,  is  restored  by  Vater  for  the 
unmetrical  λάο-  of  Mss.  Xao^opous,  read  by  V,  is  an  unsuitable 
epithet  for '  e/crpoTTas  which  means  open  spaces  by  the  roadside 
Avhere  the  traveller  may  'turn  off.'  θάΐΓΤ€ΐν  with  irpbs  as  implying 
motion.  Vater  cites  Dem.  p.  13--O,  21,  άττόδοτε  μοι.  [την  μητέρα] 
θάψαι  et's  τα  ττατρφα  μνήματα. 

κ€λ€νθου,  Dobree  for  KeXeueiv  which  involves  a  clumsy  circum- 
locution ;  θάπτβ,ν  κ€\6ύθου  might  easily  be  corrupted  by  a  careless 
scribe  into  θάπτβιν  KeXeueiv.  For  the  phrase  cf.  Theocr.  25.  155  '• 
Χαοφόρου  e7re/3^(ra..../ceXe^^ou.  Paley  cites  A/c.  855  for  a  reference 
to  burying  by  the  wayside. 

883.  'restores  Troy  to  her  sorrows.'     ανάγει,   the  readmg  of 
the  Ambrosian  palimpsest :  the  other  MSS.  give  dyec  contra  metrtim. 

884.  Βαίμιων  aXXos,  euphemistic,  in  contradistinction  to  δαίμων 
6  μ6θ'  ημών,  infra  996.  At  this  point  the  Muse  appears  άττό  μηχανη% 
bearing  the  body  of  Rhesus. 

887.  ν€Οκ|ΐητον,  just  dead,  oi  καμ6ντ€$  =  those  who  have  done 
their  luork,  i.e.  the  dead.  Hence  νώκμητο^  here  will  be  an  instance 
of  a  verbal  in  -το^  used  actively  (see  on  360  f.).  Elsewhere  the 
compound  is  passive  'new  made.'  Haun.  gives  νβόδμητοΒ  as  does 
Chr.  Fat.  1456.  With  this  we  might  compare  phrases  like  ζώντβ^ 
καΙζμαθέντ€%  {Tro.  \ηι). 

890.     σοφοί8,  poets,  as  frec^uently  in  Pindar. 
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895.  1αλ€μω  αύθιγίνίί-  τφ  evdvs  -γβνομένφ  θρψφ,  Σ.  This 
interpretation  is  in  accordance  with  the  other  examples  of  the  word 
(see  L.  and  S.  stid  vb.)  which  properly  means  boj-n  on  the  spot. 
We  might  translate  unpremeditated.  Others  infer  from  '  born  on 
the  spot '  the  meaning  unaffected,  genuine. 

897  f.  οϊαν  ^KcXcras  όδόν  :  'What  a  voyage  didst  thou  make 
to  Troy  ! '     For  the  loose  cognate  accusative  cf.  supra  740. 

900 f.  άΐΓομ€μφομ€να8,  'though  I  blamed  thee  bitterly';  άττό 
strengthens  the  sense  of  the  simple  verb.  But  it  is  probable  that 
we  should  read  άττό  μϊν  0a/i-^i'as  with  Dindorf.  άττό  would  then 
have  a  privative  force  as  it  has  in  the  next  line,  άττο  δ*  dvTo^e'vov : 
no  άττάντεσθαί  occurs  elsewhere  but  αντομαί  =  άντιάξ'ω,  entreat,  is 
frequent. 

906  fif.  '  My  curse  on  Oeneus'  grandson,  my  curse  on  Laertes' 
son,  who  robbed  me  of  a  child,  the  best  that  ever  mother  bore  ;  and 
on  her  who  left  a  Grecian  home  and  yielded  to  a  Phrygian  paramour 
and  sailed  hither,  where  she  brought  thee  to  destruction  for  Troy's 
sake,  child  of  my  love  ;  and  cities  numberless  she  hath  bereft  of 
their  bravest.' 

Diomedes  was  son  of  Tydeus,  son  of  Oeneus. 

909.  άριστοτόκοιο  =  αρίστου  τόκου  in  apposition  to  yevvas  :  so  in 
Or.  964,  KaWiwaLs  —  καλή  irais  in  apposition  to  θεά,  and  in  Soph. 
F/iit.  1338  άριστο μαντί$  =  αρίστοί  μάντίί  in  apposition  to  "EXej/os. 

910  ff.  "Ελλονα.  Badham  for  Έλέ^α  which  would  violate  the 
strophic  correspondence.  In  912  οττου  is  Wilamowitz'  emendation 
for  ύττ'  Ίλίφ  (ci.  strophe  zf.  901).  ύττ'  Ίλίφ  may  well  have  been  a 
gloss  on  ότου  which  suits  the  allusive  character  of  the  passage, 
ίτ'  'έκατι  Bruhn,  for  σέ  κατά,  which  is  faulty  both  in  sense  and 
rhythm. 

913.  μυριάδα$  here  adjectival,  for  \vhich  use  Murray  cites 
Corinna  [Bert.  Kl.   Text.  v.  1,  p.  28). 

916.  Φιλάμμονοξ  τταΐ.  Thamyris.  Philammon,  son  of  Apollo, 
was,  according  to  the  myth,  himself  a  poet,  and  established  choruses 
of  girls  in  the  worship  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  The  story  of  Thamyris' 
defeat  is  given  in  //.  11.  594,  "Άουσαι  \  άντόμεναι  θάμυριν  τον  θρήϊκα 
τταυσαν  άοώψ'  \  στευτο  yap  €ύχ6μ€νο$  νικησέμβν  direp  hv  αύται  | 
Μοΰσαι  aeidoiev....  \  α'ι  δέ  χόλωσάμβναι  ττηρον  θέσαν,  αύτάρ  άοιδψ  \ 
θεσπεσίην  άφέλοντο  καΐ  έκλέλαθον  κιθαριστνν. 
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922.  The  gold-mines  of  Pangaeum  are  mentioned  also  by 
Herodotus  (vii.   112). 

924.  σοφισ•τή5,  poet,  first  in  Pindar  Isth.  v.  28.  κάτυφλώ<Γαμ€ν 
Haun.  κακτυφΚώσαμ^ν,  VLP  (which  Murray  retains).  On  the 
omission  of  the  syllabic  augment  in  trimeters  Matthiae  has  an 
exhaustive  note.  [Gk  Grat)im.  §  100  obs.)  His  conclusion  is 
that  '  the  poets  seem  to  have  availed  themselves  of  this  licence  only 
in  the  narrative  of  messengers  and  at  the  beginning  of  a  trimeter  or 
if  in  the  middle  of  a  trimeter  at  the  beginning  of  a  proposition.' 
Twenty-nine  cases  he  finds  to  support  his  rule.  The  exceptions 
other  than  this  passage  number  four.  Aesch.  Cho.  930,  /cai'es  7'  t>v 
ου  χρην  καΐ  το  μη  χρβών  ττάθε.  (Here  it  is  easy  to  read  ^Kaves  with 
Pauw.)  Soph.  F/iii.  ■^η  \ . .  .πΧ-ησίον  yap  ων  κύρει  (where  Jebb  reads 
KVpei  with  Porson),  Eur.  Ale.  839,  'Ή.λ€ΚτρυωΐΌ$  yeivar'  'Αλκμήνη 
Δα.  Here  Wilamowitz  would  read  'Ή.λ€κτρυώρη  'yeivar'  κ.τ.λ. 
Hec.  580,  roial•'  άμφΐ  ση$  \eyov  παίδό$ :  but  here  the  preponderance 
of  MSS.  authority  is  in  favour  of  λέyωv.  It  would  appear  therefore 
safer  to  accept  Matthiae's  canon  and  read  κατυφλώσαμβν  here.  The 
scribe  may  have  carelessly  written  κ  three  times  instead  of  tAvice  in 
the  phrase  θρηκΐ  κάτνφλώσαμεν. 

926.  τίκτω.  The  time  to  which  τίκτω  refers  is  indicated  as 
past  by  the  tense  of  ηκα,  cf.  Bacch.  2,  ^ώνυσο%  δν  τίκτει  ττοθ'  ή 
Κάδμου  κόρη  \  Σεμέλη  λοχευθβΐσ'  άστραττηφόρω  ττυρί. 

928.     βρότ€ΐον  Elmsley  vietri  gratia. 

933•     άλκά5  κορίσ<Γοντ',  inarshaliing  battles,  cf.  772. 

936.     γίρουσίαι,  see  on  401  supra. 

939.  Odysseus  and  Diomedes  were  but  tools  in  the  hands  of 
Athene  :  she  and  she  alone  was  the  true  agent. 

943.  ψανά$  ^8€t|€V  Όρφίύ?.  Orpheus  revealed  the  torch-pro- 
cessions, i.e.  ordained  them.     For  φαναί  cf.  Ion  550. 

945.  Musaeus,  here  described  as  an  Athenian  citizen,  was 
according  to  other  legends  a  Thracian.  He  was  regarded  as  a 
disciple  of  Orpheus.  Verses  attributed  to  him  are  quoted  by 
Aristotle  and  other  ancient  writers. 

946.  See  on  500  supra. 

949.  έττάξομαι.  '  I  shall  not  call  in  any  other  poet,'  i.e.  to  sing 
the  dirge;  for  σοφιστής  poet  v.  924η.  A  Muse  can  perform  that 
office  for  herself,  cf.  976,  θρήνοί$  άδελφαΐ  σ'  ύμνήσομεν.  This  view 
of  the  passage  was  first  suggested  by  Bothe.     The  connection  of 
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thought  with  the  preceding  passage  is  rather  loose.  The  Muse  has 
been  speaking  of  poets  in  another  connection  but  the  word  θρηνώ 
suggests  the  new  idea.  Vater,  however,  prefers  to  make  σοφιστψ 
mean  'interpreter,  prophet,'  in  which  sense  it  is  applied  to  Melampus 
Hdt.  II.  49.  He  compares  Hector's  words  in  952,  and  //.  F.  911, 
where  to  the  messenger's  άλαστα  τάν  δόμοίσι  the  chorus  answers 
μάντιν  ούχ  erepov  άξομαι. 

950.  τροχηλάτηβ  Valckenaer.  στρατη\άτη$  MSS. ,  which  is 
obviously  wrong. 

955.  Hector  breaks  off  his  sentence  at  λεύσσων  with  an  emphatic 
question,  '  surely  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  I  would  not  send 
heralds  to  my  friends?'  τι  μην  is  generally  found  only  at  end  of  a 
clause  ;  hence  some  would  prefer  τι  δητ'  here. 

960.  For  the  Homeric  practice  of  burning  clothes  in  honour  of 
the  dead,  cf.  //.  XXII.  510,  άτάρ  tol  €Ϊματ'  evi  μεγάροισι  κέονται  \ 
...άλλ'  η  TOL  τάδ€  ττάντα  καταφλέξω  ττνρΐ  κηλ^φ. 

962-973•     This  passage  is  discussed  at  length,  Intro.  §  i.. 

974.  paov  (Valckenaer)  is  a  great  improvement  on  Ι^αών  with 
w^hich  it  might  readily  have  been  confused,  θίοΰ  depends  on  ττένθο^. 
The  Muse  would  not  admit  that  Thetis'  love  for  Achilles  was 
tenderer  than  her  own  for  Rhesus.     Cf.  infra  g'j'j. 

976.  Cf.  (with  Way)  Od.  xxiv.  58  :  Agamemnon  in  Hades 
tells  the  story  of  Achilles'  burial : 

άμφΐ  δέ  σ'   έστησαν  κουραι  άλίοίο  yepovTos 

ο'ίκτρ    όΧοφυρόμβναί,   ire  pi  δ'  αμβροτα  βϊματα  βσσαν, 

ΜοΟσαι  δ'   εννέα  ττασαι  άμειβόμεναι  όττΐ  καλή 

θρηνβον. 

g'j'j.     CV  τΓ€νθ€ΐ  with  Θέτιδος,  see  859  "• 

980-3.     For  the  sentiment,  cf.  A/ed.  1090  ff. 

987.  πληρούν  τ'  αΰχ^€να5,  'harness  the  necks  of  the  steeds.' 
I  have  not  met  any  exact  parallel  to  this  phrase,  the  nearest 
approximations  perhaps  being  such  uses  as  ναΰν  πληροΰν,  θωρακύα 
ττληροΰν  (Aesch.  Sept.  32). 

988.  TravoTJS  for  MSS.  ttovovs  Reiske.  Τυρσ-ηνικήβ  (for  which 
of.  Aesch.  £um.  567,  Soph.  AJ.  17,  Eur.  PJioen.  1377)  perhaps  as 
indicating  that  it  was  first  introduced  by  the  Etruscan  pirates.  The 
true  Tyrrhenian  trumpet  was  curved  at  the  end  like  the  Roman 
liiuus  (see  Jebb  on  Aj.  17). 

989.  ύτΓίρβαλών  Lenting.     The  sense  requires  the  aor.  part. 
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071    VV.    874-8. 

Hector  has  been  attempting  to  soothe  Rhesus'  charioteer,  who 
insists  that  Trojans  (in  particular,  Hector  himself),  not  Greeks,  are 
responsible  for  the  murder  of  his  lord.  The  man  repeats  his 
suspicions,  and  the  conversation  ends  thus  : 

EK.  δδ'  α&  τον  αυτόν  μυθον   ου  λήξει  Χέ'/ων. 
ΗΧ.  δΧοίθ'  ο  δράσα$.     ου  yap  eis  σε  τβίνβταί 

-γΧώσσ'ι   ώ$  συ  κομττζί$'  -η  \ίκη  δ'  έττίσταται. 
ΕΚ.  Χά^υσθ'  •   dyovTes  δ'  αυτόν  ei's  δόμου$  έμού$, 
οΰτω$  oirws  αν  μή  'γκαλ^  ττορσύνβτζ• 
ύμοίί  δ'  ίόντα$  κτέ. 

What  does  the  charioteer  mean  by  his  ού  yap  els  ae  reiVerai 
γλώσσ',  us  σύ  /co/xTrels?  '  For  my  speech  does  not  apply  to  you,  as 
you  boast '  (or  '  mockingly  assert ' — see  below)  '  that  it  does '  ? 
This  seems  senseless,  for :  (i)  the  Thracian's  charges  are  directed  at 
Hector,  not  merely  as  responsible  leader,  but  personally  (cp.  his 
speech  in  vv.  833-855  passim  and  v^v.  872  sq.);  (ii)  why  should 
Hector  'brag'  because  the  accusation  is  made?  The  vagueness  of 
reference  in  the  preceding  ΛVords,  ολοιθ'  6  δράσα$,  cannot  in  itself  be 
regarded  as  a  recantation^  and  so  as  an  answer  to  the  hrst  difficulty; 
δστι$  ην  or  something  of  the  kind  should  have  been  added.  And 
the  second  question  is  left. 

The  explanation,  I  think,  lies  in  γλώσσ'  and  κο,αττεΓί.  The 
unusual  pause  after  the  first  syllable  of  the  line  lays  marked  and 
unexpected  emphasis  on  γλώσσ'.     κομπβΐί  is  not  'thou  dost  boast,' 

^  Professor  Gilbert  Murray's  version  (in  his  delightful  translation 
of  the  Rhesus,  1913): — 

My  curse  rest — not  on  Hector,  but  on  those 
Who  stabbed  us,  as  thou  say'st. — Ah,  Justice  knows  ! — 
is  assuredly  not  a  close  rendering, 
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but  '  thou  dost  disdainfully  assert.'  κομττεΐν,  in  reference  not  to 
one's  own  merits  but  to  another's  failings,  is  found  in  z^.  438  :  ούχ 
ώ$  συ  κομτΓ€Ϊ$  ras  €μα$  άμύσηδαί.  Cp.  also  Orestes  571,  Aesch.  P.  V. 
947.  The  charioteer  means,  then:  'Let^  the  slayer  perish!  For 
'tis  no  tongue,  as  thy  taunts  aver,  that  points  at  thee.''^  Here  he 
draws  his  sword  and  rushes  upon  Hector  with  the  cry:  'Justice 
knows...'  He  would  have  said:  'Justice  knows  how  to  equalize 
the  obscure  Thracian  and  the  mighty  Trojan ' — but  he  is  checked  in 
his  outcry  and  his  onset  alike,  perhaps  by  the  henchmen  of  the 
prince,  perhaps  by  sudden  weakness  due  to  his  wound.  \άξνσθ€  is 
familiar  in  the  sense  'Arrest  that  man!'^  But  it  may  be  simply 
'  Take  in  your  arms.'^  In  either  case  the  situation  is  an  excellent, 
if  obvious,  stroke  of  stage-craft ;  but  the  latter  view  is  the  more 
striking.  The  mountaineer  in  the  moment  of  his  impetuous  charge 
is  arrested  by  his  own  weakness,  and  collapses  into  the  arms  of  the 
Trojans  and  possibly  of  Hector  himself. 

G.  NORWOOD. 


^  It  may  be  objected  that  oXolto  regularly  means,  not  a  direct 
threat,  but  a  somewhat  vague  denunciation — 'curses  upon  him  !' 
Certainly  ;  and  ό  δράσα$ — particularly  if  it  does  in  fact  mean  Hector 
— is  very  vague.  I  believe  that  the  Thracian,  as  he  gathers  himself 
together  for  his  spring,  intentionally  uses  language  which  for  the 
instant  will  half  disguise  and  half  express  his  intention. 
^  Cp.  Alacbeth  v.  viii : 

I  have  no  words, — 
My  voice  is  in  my  sword,  thou  bloodier  villain 
Than  terras  can  give  thee  out. 
^  Cf.    Ion    1266,    1402;    Phoenissae    1660;    Bacchae    503    and 
possibly  451. 

"*  Cp.  Medea  956;  Heracles  943;  Iph.  Aid.  622. 
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I.      GREEK 

rWords  marked  t  are  given  by  Rolfe  as  not  occurring  elsewhere  in 
the  Tragic  Poets,  although  found  in  other  Greek  Avriters.  1  hey 
are  to  be  distinguished  from  ατταξ  βίρημένα,   Avords  occurring 


nowhere  outside  the  Rhesus. 
found,  Intro,  p.  xlvi.] 

\άβού\ω$,   761 
a77AXeti'  Λν.  ace,  bring  news 

of,  268 
ά•γρώτψ,   206 
'Αδράστεια,   342,   468 
■\av5ovis,   550 

αησίί,   417 
•falOos,  990 
αϊρεσθαί  φνγήν,   54,  126 
αιχμή,  warfare,   251 
^a.KivZvvw'i,   588 

\6.κμά.^{ύν  (used  of  a  person),  795 
αλκή,  battle,  772,  953;  a  force 

{of  troops),   2-16 
αΚΚ  r,   36 
άμβλωφ,  737 
άμυστί$,  419 
aiua  voc.  of  &va^,  828 
•favaTreipo},   514 
cii/T7/3,  without  ets,  emphasising 
superlative  adj.,   500 
ή^ανθρωποδαίμων,   g~i,   v.  Intro. 
pp.  xix,  xlvi,   xlvii 
avrepav,  w.  gen.  and  dat.,  184 
άvτηpίδ€S,  nostrils,    785 
άττλατοί,   3 ΙΟ 
faTrXTj/cTOS,    814 
'Ι'άτΓοίί'ασ^αι,    1 77'   400 
apa  =  apa,   118 
άρ€ίφατοι  κότΓοι,    124 
φάριστότοκοϊ,   9^9 


Α  list  of  these  latter    will  be 


φάστΓαστόϊ,   348 

ανθένττ]^,   873 

avdiyevrjs,   895 

ανΧώρ   {  =  τάφρο$),   ii2 
fai'TopptiOs,    288 
ta0^7ri'(fw,   25 

βάζ€ΐν  TLva  TL,    'Jig 
βά\ώ3,   356 
^a^ts,  47 
β6\ο$,  net,   730 
βρίξ'βιν,   826 

Ύαμεΐν  έκ,    1 68 

ΙγατΓΟί/είί',    75 
7άρ,  a  particle  of  emphasis,  17 
ye,  marking  the  more  emphatic 
of  two  alternatives,  623,  817 

j-yepovaia,   401,   936 

fyeupyelv,   176 

Set,  w.  ace.  (for  the  more  usual 

dat.)  and  gen.,  837 
δβξιοΰσθαι,  419 
^δέχθαί,   525 
δέχομαι,  hearken  to,  4  ;  catch  a 

sound,   295 
δία,   fern,   of  δΓο5,   226 
δίβαμο$,   215 
διβίΤΓβτήϊ,    43 
totOTTTTjj  (tin  this  sense),  234 
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διττλοΰ?,  ;;////?/α/,  163  ;  subtle,  395 

5ts  τόσω$,  w.  compar.  adj.,   160 

5i\pLov  πυρ,  417 

doKTjaas,   777 
fSo^a,  vision,   780 
t5op?7  (pi.  of  Sopf),   274 
fSi^o/xat,   529 

δκσάλω?,   247 

δνσθν^σκ€ίν,   791 

5i;(rot^€ti',    724,   805 

67761/775,   404,  413 
feyepTL  (fin  this  sense),   524 

^yxos,  sword,  576 

βδρα  ομμάτων,   8,    554 
+e5paios  (fin  this  sense),   783 

et,   w.   subj.,   830 

€ίμί,   w.  aor.  part.,    105 

εΐαδρομή,  604 

ΐίστταίαν,    560 
te/c\'eai'Tes,   97 
te/crpoTT?),    881 

eXavveLv  άδην,   4S0 
feXeu^eptos,    358 

€u,   in  the  case  of,  859 
^evraaaeLV,  492 

βξαίρω  (metaphorical),    109 
1[έ_ξαπώσατ€,  8ii 

e^au77?s,   304 
ή'έξώστη^,   322 

ewayeadai,   949 

iiraLTeiv,  beg,   715 

fTTei  δ'  άί/,   469 

cTri,  w.  ace,  of  motion  over,  256 
ΙέτΓίδ^^ίο?,   364 
^έτηθρώσκω,   loo 
ϋπίμομφο^  (fin  this  sense),  327 
teTTtxpaoytiai,   942 

ewTUTTopoL  Πλείαδβϊ,   529 
Ιεύδο^εω,   496 

ΈίύρώτΓ-η,    29 
|€ΰ'σ7Γλα7χί/ία,    192 

€ύσταθ€Ϊν,   317 

'έφεδροι,  in  technical  sense,  119; 
beleaguering,  954 

έφίβσθαι,  desire  w.  ace,  46 

T7/3i;  ση^σύ,    354 


ήΧυθον,  66ο 

ήμφαΐ'  e^^  ήμ€ρα$^   445 

θάμνρι$,  9^5 

θάΐΓΤ€ίΡ   πρ6$,   88 1 

θέσθαί,  set  down  (an  account), 

310^ 
θοινατήρων,    515 
θράσος  =  eapaos,  2  50 
θυοσκ6ο$,   68 

.    ^ά,  553 
'IXeus,    175 

και  μην. ..ye,    179»    184 

καίριων,  339 

κaκ6yaμβpos,    26ο 

κaWLyeφυpos,    349 

καΐΓφθίμ€νο$,   37^ 

KapavLarrjs,   817 
t/caparo/xos,   606 
f/caraiTiys,   318 
tAraraTrXeii',    387 

κατάστασι%  vvktos,   ι  ι  ι 

κερόδ€Το$,   33 

κηρύσσβίν,   w.    ace,  of  goal  of 
motion,  538 

κλι^ω,    573 

tΛ:λω7Γt/cόs,     205,     5l2 

κοιμάν,    138,  662 

κομττεΐν,  taunt,  438,   876 

KopotjSos,    539 

Kpoftos,  epithet  of  Pan,  36 

κρίνω  —  προκρίνω,  65  5 

κρότημα,  499 
t/<:pι'σταλλό7n;/cτos,  441 
φκ:υ/36(7ω,  44^ 

λελημμένοί,    74 
tXew0opos,   881 
λόχο5,  snrprise-party ,  17;  λ,';^- 
i5z/.y-^,  560 

+/Λ€λθ7ΓΟΐ05,    55® 

+/χ,ελωδία,    923 
\μΐμρ\ωκώ'ί,  629 
t/i^p/xepos,    509 

/Χ.77,  for  /λή  ού  after  verb  of  pre- 
venting negatived,  602 
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μη  ου,  in  indept  sentence,  115 
μν^'ά^,  534 
μηνΐω,    494 

μΐμο$  (tin  this  sense),  256 
μόναρχοί  -γνμνητων,    31 
ΜουσαΓο?,   945 
μυριάδες,  adjective,  913 
t/iVX^KT/ios,  789 

ti/ay/cX^pta,   233 

\ναύσταθμα,   136,  244,  448,  582, 
591,  6o2,  673 

i'eipa,   794 

νεόκμητοί,    887 

vησLώτηs  /St'oj,    70 1 

;/o/ios,    477 

poffTos,  journey,  427 

j/u/cres,    night-ivatches ,    13,    17, 

691 
tvi;/cT7/7opta,    19 

νυκτη'^ορύν   89 

ννκτίβρομο$,   552 

νυχει^ειν,    520 

^uv^eti/,    59 

οίνοπ\άνητο$,    363 
δλ/cot  ί'εών,    1455   673 
όμηρβύω,   434 
όμώμοσται,   8x6 
Op0ei'S,   944 
ού  yUTyi',    175 
οϋΐ'εκα,   34θ>   ^^ο 
(30ei\eTts,   965 

τταίδολέτωρ  (fern.),   549 

τταλαιά  ημέρα,    389 

Πάί/,  3^ 

τταΐ'δίκωϊ,    7-0 

ττανημβρίύω,   361 

Παν^οίδτ/ϊ,   28 

τταρά  δεσττότοί',  issuing  from,  790 
t7rapa\'aipo9,    830 

τΓασσαλει^ει;/,  Trpos,  w.  ace,  180 

τΓίδοστιβψ,   254,    7^3 
Ιττελταστή?,  311,  Iniro.  p.  xlvii 

■κέλτη,  a  line  of  ττέΚτασταί,  410, 
487 


πίτΓτω,   metaph.,   446 

ττλά^ω,  w.  ace, of  goal  of  motion, 

14 
tπλάστt7ξ,  j;'<?/v,   303 

ιτληκτρον,    766 
ττληροΰν  αυχένας,   987 
τΓΟΘζΐ>,  in  what  direction?,  612, 
695 
+7Γθλίαρχο5,   381 
7Γθλίοχο5,    i66,  821 
πολί'ΤΓΐ^η?,    716 
ΐΓομττή,  journey,   229 
ττόντων    στόμα,    the    Bosporus, 

436 
Πόι/ros  Qp-ijKLOS,   44O 
ΤΓορττάματα,   442 
ττόρττα^,   3^4 
■KopavveLv,   878 

|7Γρ77Ι'ή5,     797 

TrptV,   νν.  indie.  (  =  ««ί•//),   294 

ττρό  χειρών,   274 
^ττροκάθημαί,   6 

ττροττίνω,   405 

προτΓΟτη$,   ^6ι 

irpos,   W.   gen.,  denoting  time, 
556 

ττροσαι^λβίοϊ,   273 
|7Γ/30σδετο5,   3^7 
fTrpo^^tos,  210 

ττροταινί,   523»  /«^'''ί'•  ρ.   xlvii 

ΤΓ ρούξερ€ννητή3,   2g6 

ΤΓ ρωτά  σημβΐα,   5^8 
φ7Γτωχικ05,   5^3 

ττυρά,   %vatch-fires,  41 
φττυρσά  (heterogen.  plur.),  97 

ρακόδυτο$,  'JI2 
ρίτΓτβιν  κίνδυνον,    155 
ή'ρύμη,    64 

σαθρό$,   639 

σαίνω,   55 

σηκόί,   5°^ 
|σ7?^α,  7uatchword,   12,  688 
■\•σήμβρον,  683 

2t/xoets,   546 

Σίμοΐντίαδεζ,  827 

σοφιστψ,  poet,  949 
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σοφοί,    of  a  poet,    890 ;    of  a 
diviner,  65 

^σπανία,   245 

φστΓορά?,   7οι 
στάξω  (of  sound),   566 
στείχ€ίν,  86  etc.,  Intro,  p.  xlvii 
στρατηΧατζΐν,  w.   gen.,   276 
στρατόπεδα,   castra,   526 
σι^,  marking  its  clause   as  em- 
phatic,  17 

tai'i'a^poi^w,  613 

ή^σννεμττίπρ-ηιχί,   489 
σύρδψ,   58 
σφe  =  hi7?ι,  6oi 

τα  μεν... τα  δε,    35 

τα  Ίτλείονα  {  =  7Γ\είοΐ'α),   77^ 

τάχ'  άί/,  perhaps,  φ\ 

ταχυβάτη$,    134 

τείνεσθαι    el's    τί,     875»    Intro. 
ρ.  xlvii 

τετράμοιροί,    5 

τενχοφόροί,   3 

τ£  A^V;  705'  955 

τί  /U'^i'  ού;  7ο6 
φτολί'ΤΓβύει;',  744 
■j-Tpo/xepos  (fin  this  sense),   36 

τροττη  δορόί,   82 

Τυρστ^ίΊκόί,  988 


Ηδροείδή$,    353 
ύττάρχειν  κατθανών,   633 
ύτταστηστήί,   2 
ντταφροί,   711 
νποδέξίθ5,   3^4 
ύ^'Τω,    73° 

φάναι,  torch-processions,  943 
ΐΦαναΓοί,   355 

φη\ητη$,    2Τ7 

ΦιΚάμμων,   916 

Φίλί05,   347 
t^iXoTTToXis,    158 

φλέ-γειν  λαμτΓτηρα$,   ιιο 

φν\λόστρωτο$,  g 

χαίρω,  W.  participial  phrase  in 

ace. ,   39© 
χνόαί  avTvywp,    118 
+χρυσοτ€υχτ7?,   34° 
χωστόϊ,  414 

ψαφαρόχρονί,   'Ji6 
ψήφου  \oyos,   309 

ώ?,     W.     ace,     absol.    const., 

145 
ώ5  έίί',  W.  final  clause,   72,  4'2θ 
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11.     ENGLISH ' 


Accusative,  absolute  after  ώϊ, 
145;  cognate,  512,  547;  ex- 
tension of  cognate,  740,  897  ; 
of  goal  of  motion,  14  ;  of  that 
by  which  one  swears,  827  ;  of 
participial  phrase  after  χαίρω, 
39©  ;  of  time,  5 

Adjective  for  genitive  of  sub- 
stantive,  257  f. 

Antecedent  attracted  into  rela- 
tive clause,  848 

Aorist,  '  instantaneous,'  640 ; 
with  force  of  English  plu- 
perfect, 428;  subjunctive,  as  in 
Homer,  of  what  may  prove  to 
have  happened,  864 

Apposition  of  part  to  whole, 
781  if.,  793  f• 

Article  for  relative  pronoun,  240, 
cf.  693  η. 

Augment  omitted,  924 

Comparative  adverb  in  -ω?,  849 
Compound  substantive  for  sub- 
stantive  and   adjective,    909  ; 
verbs  irregularly  formed,  791 
Conditional   sentence,    irregular 
sequence     in,     128-30,     572, 
600-2 
Construction  κατά  σίψεσιν,   763 
Crasis  {χρη  βίδέναή,  683 

Dative  of  manner,   15  ;  of  time, 

389 
Dolon's  disguise,  xi 

Epic  forms  in  Rhesus,  xlvi 
Epithet,  transfer  of,   256,   714 

Future    expressing    concession, 
399 


Genitive,  local,  546 ;  of  thing 
heard  of  (with  ττυνθάνομαι), 
8o6  ;  plural  of  neuters  in  -os, 
566 

Indicative  after  Trpiu  in  affirmative 
statements,  294 

Infinitive  dependent  on  adjec- 
tive, 333 

Infinitival  phrase  dependent  on 
substantive,  84;  in  apposition 
to  substantive,  108 

Irony,  Tragic,  665-7 

Islanders,  contempt  for  among 
Greeks  of  mainland,  701 

Language,  Thracian,  297 

Nominative  for  vocative,  367, 
388 

Optative  with  &v  expressing  what 
may  prove  to  be  true,  859  ; 
expressing  fixed  resolve,  201 

Periphrastic    use    of    ειμί    with 

aorist  participle  active,   105 
Present   tense    of    past    events, 

926  ;  after  a  relative  pronoun, 

241,  502,  945 
Procne,  legend  of,  546-50 
Prophecy   of    Muse,    discussed, 

xvi  ff. 

Verbals    in    -ros    used   actively, 

363.  887 
Verbs  in  euωwith  active  meaning, 
361,   434  ;    of  coming  where 
sense '  coming  back '  is  implied, 
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